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ORIGINAL MILITARY STUDIES 


This section contains original contributions by graduates of the 
Command and General Staff School. 
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THE MILITARY INTELLIGENCE FACTOR IN THE BATTLE 
OF ETHE-VIRTON, 22 AUGUST, 1914 


By Major C.E. Hurdis 


I—OPPOSING FORCES. 


(1) French IV Corps. 


During the first part of August 1914 the French IV Corps 
was stationed north of Verdun and was the left corps of the 
French Third Army.(1) This corps consisted of the 7th and 
8th Divisions, with the 14th Hussars as corps cavalry.(2) 
On 10 August it took part in the battle of Mangiennes against 
German infantry and cavalry supported by artillery.(3) 
From this time until 21 August it had no further impor- 
tant engagements with the enemy. On this latter date, it 
placed its advance guards on the line of the Basse-Vire from 
La Tour to Virton, at the end of a day’s march. To the left 
of the IV Corps was the II Corps (right wing of the Fourth 
Army) and to the right of the IV Corps was the V Corps.(4) 
The IV Corps was echeloned to the right rear of the II Corps.(5) 

On 21 August enemy infantry retired from Ruette and 
Grandcour on the approach of the 14th Hussars, who covered 
the advance of the IV Corps. The Hussars also found the 
crossings of. the Basse-Vire and of the Ton held by enemy 
infantry. The 8th Division drove enemy infantry out of 
Virton.(6) 


(1) Car, 36 (4) Car, 37; Gra, 249; Tre, 18 
(2) Car, 38, 42, 48; Gra 256-257 (5) F-V, 32-33; Ard, 40 
(3) Car, 36-37, 43-44; Tre, 3, 4, (6) Car, 52-58; Gra, 251-252; 
5, 6 Tre, 19-20 
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The mission of the IV Corps for 22 August was to push 
cne division to the vicinity of Etalle and the other to the 
vicinity of St. Leger-Chatillon so as to be able to counter- 
attack enemy forces debouching from Arlon against the right 
flank of the Fourth Army.(7) The IV Corps order for the 
advance was issued about midnight 21-22 August and was 
late in reaching the units concerned. The 7th Division was 
to advance by Ethe on St. Leger-Chatillon and the 8th Divi- 
sion by Huombois on Etalle. Both divisions were to attack 
enemy movement against the right flank of the II Corps.(8) 

At daybreak 22 August a heavy fog covered the area. 
The divisions began their advance, preceded by advance 
guards, between 4:00 and 4:30 AM.(9) The IV Corps was 
surprised by the enemy shortly after its march had begun. 
The leading infantry brigades, caught under infantry fire, 
deployed and went into action as best they could.(10) At 
the time the march began the greatest confidence prevailed 
in the ranks of the IV Corps. It was expected that the day’s 
march would be made without meeting the enemy.(11) 

(2) German Forces on the Front of the French IV Corps. 

During the period of concentration, the German IV 
Cavalry Corps (3d and 6th Cavalry Divisions) reconnoitered 
on the front of the German Fourth and Fifth Armies.(12) 
On 10 August, the 6th Cavalry Division supported by infan- 
try, engaged the French forces at Mangiennes.(13) During 
the period 10-20 August, the German Fifth Army advanced 
from its concentration areas moving to the northwest.(14) 
By 20 August the V and XIII Corps of the German Fifth 
Army had occupied the vicinity of Etalle and of Chatillon, 
respectively.(15) On 21 August, the 3d Battalion, 123d 
Infantry, was sent forward to reconnoiter the Basse-Vire 
from Ruette to Virton and was driven back by the French. 

Aware of the presence of the French, the German V and 
XIII Corps prepared to meet them. These two corps advanced 
to the sowth on the morning of 22 August. The V Corps 
engaged the French II and IV Corps along the line: Belle- 
fontaine—high ground north of Virton—Ethe. The 538d 


(7) Car, 37; Gra, 255 (12) Car, 72-73 

(8) Car, 38-39; Gra, 256-257-258 (18) Car, 48, 44, as. 46; 74-75 
(9) Car, 39; Gra, 264-265 (14) Car, 72. 78-79 

(10) Car, 36, 39 (15) Car, 80; Gra, 250 
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Brigade (XIII Corps) engaged the flank guard of the French 
7th Division at Bleid.(16) 


II—CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 
FACTOR AS IT AFFECTED THE FRENCH IV Corps. 


a. Military Intelligence and enemy information available 
to the French IV Corps on 21 August. 


(1) Identifications. 


The following German units were identified in the battle 
of Mangiennes, 10 August: 


6th Cavalry Division 
5th Battalion Hirschberg Chasseurs 
124th Infantry. 


The composition of the 6th Cavalry Division and the fact 
that the 5th Battalion Hirschberg Chasseurs were attached 
to it was determined. On 21 August the following German 
units were identified near Virton: 


1st Uhlans 
123d Infantry (17) 


The 1st Uhlans had been stationed in time of peace, in 
the same area as the 10th Division. The 5th Battalion Hirsch- 
berg Chasseurs had been located before mobilization, in the 
area of the 9th Division. The 9th and 10th Divisions belonged 
to the V German Corps. The 123d Infantry and the 124th 
Infantry had been garrisoned at Ulm and Weingarten in 
Wurtemburg and formed the 53d Brigade of the 27th Divi- 
sion, XIII Corps. 

Then, during the period 10-12 August, two regiments of 
the 53d Brigade, 27th Division, XIII Corps and two units 
closely associated with the V Corps in times of peace, had been 
identified in front of the French IV Corps.(18) 


(2) Other information and intelligence. 


On 19 August a platoon of the 14th Hussars returned 
from a reconnaissance mission. It reported that enemy 
patrols had been active in the vicinity of Longuyon and 

(16) ~~ 84, 84, 73; Gra, 260, (17) Car, 44, 47, 53, 55, 56, 57, 


i, 86; Gra, 252 
(18) Car, 55, 57 
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Longwy; that Longwy and Longuyon had been summoned . 
to surrender on 10 August. A copy of the summons addressed 
to Longuyon was brought in. In this, the German com- 
mander stated that a German army was located north and 
south of Longuyon.(19) 

At this time the Army Military Intelligence Bulletin 
made it understood that no important infantry forces appeared 
to be in the zone: Longuyon—Virton—Tintigny—Arlon, but 
that some movements seemed to be under way from the 
Moselle, between Thionville and Remisch towards Luxem- 
burg. On 20 August the Army Bulletin stated that 
the region: Virton—Arlon—Longuyon appeared unoccupied; 
that enemy troops were reported northeast of Thionville 
marching towards the northwest.(20) 

An officer of the 3d Dragoons returning from reconnais- 
sance, reported that on 20 August numerous enemy cavalry 
patrols were operating on the line: Athus—Musson—Ville ° 
Hondlemont—St. Pancre—Tellancourt; that from the inhabi- 
tants he had learned that important forces of all arms were 
located at Clemency; that at 10:30 AM he found Ethe and 
St. Leger occupied by enemy infantry; and that he heard 
between 6:00 and 7:00 PM, a violent cannonade in the direc- 
tion of Longwy.(21) 

On 21 August, from the bulletin issued by the Third 
Army, it was learned that: south of the Meuse, the German 
forces were intrenched with their right on the Lesse between 
Rochefort and Dinant, while their left (XIX and XVIII 
Corps) had been delayed by French cavalry near Neufchateau; 
that German columns crossed the northern part of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, north of the Sure, on 20 August advanc- 
ing in the direction of Neufchateau; that the southern part 
of Luxemburg (especially to the southeast) was occupied but 
that only movements of no importance had been observed 
there; that a few bivouacs of infantry and artillery were 
reported between Etalle and Arlon; that Longwy had been 
attacked on 20 August from the direction of Differdange, 
where heavy artillery was located. (22) 

On 21 August enemy infantry was driven out of Virton 
by the 8th Division. Enemy infantry retired from Ruette 


(19) Car, 50, 51 (21) Car, 53 
(20) Car, 51-52 (22) Car, 53-54; Tre, 12-13 
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and Grandcour at the approach of the 14th Hussars. - Enemy 
infantry was found holding the crossings of the Ton and of the 
Basse-Vire. Germans in large numbers were reported by the 
friendly inhabitants, to be constructing trenches in the woods 
north of Ethe. These inhabitants also reported the daily 
presence of enemy infantry and cavalry patrols in valleys of 
the Basse-Vire and of the Ton. The 123d German Infantry 
and the 1st Uhlans were identified on the front of the IV 
Corps on this date (21 August).(23) 

It would seem from the above, that while the Army 
Bulletin on 21 August had stated: ‘only movements of no 
importance observed in the southern part of Luxemburg,” 
other information gathered by units of the IV Corps on 21 
August, coupled with identifications made, indicated Ger- 
man forces of considerable strength, in close proximity to the 
IV Corps. Certainly the possibility of opposition to the 
march of 22 August could have been visualized.(24) 


b. Enemy information and military intelligence which the 
IV Corps did not have but which should have been available to it. 


(1) Identifications. 

On 18 August and 19 August a platoon of the 14th Hus- 
sars reconnoitered in the vicinity of Longuyon and Longwy. 
It reported that German cavalry had penetrated Longuyon 
and had left wounded there; that other German cavalry had 
been taken prisoners by the garrison of Longwy—no identi- 
fications were reported. The wounded prisoners at Longuyon 
could have been questioned. Information could have been 
obtained from the Governor of Longwy concerning the prison- 
ers captured there. 

From the histories of the 123d German Infantry and of 
the 19th Uhlans of the 27th Division (XIII Corps), we find 
that on 13 August the 2d Squadron, 19th Uhlans and three 
companies of the 123d Infantry, advanced from Othange on 
Longwy. Patrols were sent on Villers-la-Montagne, Hau- 
court, and Hussigny. These patrols skirmished with the 
outposts of Longwy. A major of the 19th Uhlans was killed 
and left on the ground. The veterinary of this regiment was 
likewise left dead. On 16 August, a strong patrol from 


(23) Car, 52, 53, 57-58; Gra, (24) Car, 58; Tre, 38-39 
251-252 
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the 123d Infantry advanced on Villers-la~Montagne and 
Cheniéres. Grenadier Keck of this regiment, who died from 
wounds, was abandoned on the ground. 

From the account given by Lt. de Vaureix, commanding 
the platoon of 14th Hussars, the Governor of Longwy told 
him that his outposts had engaged the enemy and that numer- 
ous German cavalrymen had been taken prisoners; that the 
enemy came principally from Villers-la-Montagne. 

It seems apparent from the above, that the 19th Uhlans 
could easily have been identified and that information con- 
cerning the 123d Infantry could have been obtained.(25) 

On 21 August German infantry retired from Grand- 
cour and Ruette at the approach of the 14th Hussars. The 
staff of the 7th French Division then occupied Ruette and that 
of the 13th Brigade (7th Division) Grandeour. The inhabi- 
tants of these villages could have been questioned concerning 
the numerals which the German infantry wore on their shoulder 
straps. Apparently this was not done.(26) 

On 21 August the commander of the Fourth Army 
learned that Uhlans of the 27th Brigade had been met 4 kilo- 
meters west of Longwy. He deduced from this that the 
XIII German Corps seemed to be in that region.(27) 


(2) Other information and military intelligence. 


The 9th Cavalry Division, operating on the front of the 
Fourth Army, knew on 13 August that an enemy con- 
centration of from 8,000 to 10,000 infantry and a division of 
cavalry (5th Cavalry Division) were reported near Arlon; 
that according to the inhabitants, two enemy corps were 
northeast of Arlon and that part of the enemy could be expected 
at Ethe. On 14 August, GHQ reported that these forces 
had pushed elements on Virton and Longuyon; that Virton 
appeared occupied at the end of the day (13th); that a mixed 
column of 3,000 men had been seen at Ethe at 5:00 PM on 
13 August; indication that Arlon had been strongly occupied 
as well as Longuyon and that on the next morning movement 
on Etalle could be expected. 

The Fourth Army had the following information: On 
14 August a strong movement of cavalry from Arlon on 

Villers-sur-Semoy and on Etalle (9:00 AM, 14 August); bivou- 
(25) Car, 64-65-66 (27) Car, 62 
(26) Car, 67 
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acs of cavalry at Vance and Sivny; a column of more than 
two regiments of cavalry with artillery at 4:00 PM between 
Ethe and Bellefontaine; statement of prisoners that cavalry 
was to move on Sedan. On 15 August a large force of cavalry 
supported by infantry and cyclists, was moving west from 
Arlon; no enemy south of the woods between Geronville and 
Virton; important enemy forces at Arlon. On 18 August 
elements of 8d German Cavalry Division driven back beyond 
Tintigny and on 19 August to Etalle and Arlon. On 20 August 
a report from the station-master at Lamorteau stated that 
a German army had arrived by way of Arlon, Houdelange, 
Solange, and Sterpenich; Infantry covering forces reported 
at Battaincourt, Rachecourt, and Willancourt, with patrols 
of Uhlans at Halanzy. The commander of the Fourth Army 
deduced that elements of the XIII German Corps were located 
near Longwy [the Uhlans of 27th Brigade (XIII Corps) had 
been met west of Longwy].(28) 

(3) To sum up the above information, which was not 
made available to the IV Corps, we find: On 13 August enemy 
forces containing a division of cavalry appeared near Arlon 
and occupied Virton. On 14 August these forces pushed 
detachments on Villers-sur-Semoy, Ethe, Vance, and Longuyon. 
The 3d Cavalry Division (German) was driven back on 19 
August to Etalle and Arlon. On 20 August, large enemy 
forces of all arms, containing cavalry of the XIII German 
Corps, arrived in the region between Arlon and the French- 
Belgian border. 

If we compare the information which the IV Corps had 
on 21 August with that which existed but which it did not 
have, we may say: 

(a) That the presence of the German XIII Corps in 
close proximity to the French IV Corps was confirmed; that 
presence of V Corps in that region was a possibility. 

(b) Large enemy forces of all arms had appeared south 
of Arlon by 21 August. Advanced elements of cavalry and 
infantry had been pushed to the line: Virton—Ruette. (29) 

c. As already stated, the idea that no serious opposition 
would be met on 22 August; that only a simple march was 
to be made—was prevalent in the IV Corps. Factors which 


(28) Car, 58, 60, 61, 62 (29) Car, 62, 68, 64 
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would tend to give the IV Corps, or its divisions, this idea, 
are as follows: 


(1) Wording of missions. 

Mission of IV Corps for 22 August: Its divisions to ad- 
vance so as to be able to counterattack by Etalle and Vance 
respectively, enemy forces debouching from Arlon against the 
right flank of the Fourth Army.(30) 

Missions of units of IV Corps on 22 August: 7th Division 
to advance by Ethe to vicinity of St. Leger—Chatillon and 
to counterattack by Vance every movement of the enemy 
towards the west threatening the II Corps. The 8th Divi- 
sion to advance on Etalle and to counterattack all enemy 
forces threatening the right flank of the II Corps.(81) These 
missions might give the units of the IV Corps the impression 
that Etalle and Vance are to be reached and further that the 
German forces are expected to move west against the right 
flank of the Fourth Army; that the attack would take place 
against the German flank at Etalle and Vance or beyond. 
This opinion is advanced by Major A.H. Burne, R.A.(82) 


(2) Statements of Military Intelligence contained in orders 
and bulletins. 

On 20 August the IV Corps was informed by the Military 
Intelligence Bulletin from the Third Army, that the region: 
Virton—Arlon—Longwy appeared unoccupied; that enemy 
troops were reported to the northeast of Thionville, on the 
march towards the northwest.(33) 

Bulletin No. 16 of the Third Army, dated 21 August, 
3:00 PM, stated that in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
German columns crossed the northern part, north of the Sure, 
on 20 August, advancing towards Neufchateau. The 
southern part, especially southeast of Luxemburg, is occupied 
but only movements of no importance have been seen there; 
only a few bivouacs of artillery and infantry observed between 
Etalle and Arlon; Longwy attacked from direction of Differ- . 
dange. (34) 

The orders issued by the IV Corps for the advance of 
22 August, likewise states that only unimportant movements 

(30) Car, 87; Gra, 255 (83) Car, 52 


(31) Car, 38; Gra, 256-257 (34) Car, 53-54; Gra, 250 
(82) FV, 37-38 
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had been observed in the southern zone of Luxemburg; that 
a few infantry and artillery bivouacs were reported between 
Etalle and Arlon; that Longwy had been attacked from the 
direction of Differdange on 20 August. 

The above order was dated 21 August, 11:50 PM. It 
reached the units concerned on the morning of 22 August, 
shortly before they were to move out. 

The divisions of the IV Corps then might well get the 
impression that the bivouacs between Etalle and Arlon were 
observed on the afternoon of 21 August, or at the end of the 
day; that they still might be located there. In reality, they 
had been observed during the morning of 21 August.(35) 

The above order makes no mention of the information 
collected by the divisions of the corps and by the corps cavalry 
during 21 August.(386) That is that the 14th Hussars had 
found the crossings of the Basse-Vire and the Ton held by 
enemy infantry; that enemy infantry had retired from Ruette 
and Grandcour; that Germans in large numbers were reported 
intrenching in the woods; that a battalion of infantry had 
been driven out of Virton.(37) 

General Trentinian, commander of the 7th Division, 
states: “‘I had no serious resistance to expect during the course 
of the march, inasmuch as I was ignorant of the information 
collected on the 20 and 21 August by the cavalry regiment 
and by the advance guard of the 8th Division.” (38) .. .“‘the 
7th Division which did not expect to encounter anything but 
‘detachments of no importance,’ ran into the 10th German 
Division while in march formation.’”’ He further states that 
the statement from the Third Army as to movements of no 
importance, tended to mislead the corps commanders. (39) 


(3) The idea existing in higher echelons. 


The French plan was to have the Fourth Army advance 
to the north on 22 August. It was feared that the Germans 
would advance west from Arlon against the right flank of 
the Fourth Army. The IV Corps of the Third Army was to 
counter such a blow by striking the supposed German column 
in its flank at Etalle and Vance.(40) 

(35) Car, 38-39, 68, 70 (38) Tre, 24-25 


(386) Car, 38-39; Gra, 256-257; (39) Tre, 37-38 
re, 20, 40 (40) Gra, 255 F-E, 376-377 
(37) Car, 57-58; Gra, 251-252 
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Major Pugens states: ‘the French do not know, they 
think (and this supposition is not based on any accurate 
information) that the German mass is en route to the Meuse 

From the evening of 20 August to the morning of 22 
August, we shall not know what is becoming of them (the 
Germans) . . . we shall go on thinking that they are continuing 
to concentrate towards the northwest. Here is the germ of 
the preconceived idea. . . . GHQ apparently had reached 
the conclusion that the French Fourth and Third Armies 
have a considerable numerical superiority and the enemy, 
whose columns in march to the west are about to be attacked, 
should be in a difficult situation.” (41) Major Burne states: 
“the French orders attempted to pierce the future and to 
devise a battle before the enemy’s main forces had been 
encountered.” (42) Serious opposition to the advance of the 
IV Corps was not expected on 22 August.(43) 

The information collected by the IV Corps on 20 and 21 
August, was sent to Third Army Headquarters. However, 
no change was made in the plan for the advance of the IV 
Corps on 22 August.(44) 


d. Effect of Terrain and Weather. 


On 21 August the IV Corps was just south of the densely 
wooded area of the Ardennes. The advance planned for 22 
August would have carried it into this area.(45) In terrain 
such as this, enemy troops could easily be concealed.(46) It 
seems that on the afternoon of 21 August the weather was 
stormy and operation of airplanes on reconnaissance was 
difficult.(47) Early on the morning of 22 August the area 
was covered with a dense fog.(48) 


e. Accuracy of Information and Military Intelligence 
Received by IV Corps. 

The information and intelligence received was in general, 
accurate. There were a few inaccuracies but, if all that avail- 
able had been properly studied, these inaccuracies would not 
have unduly influenced the conclusion as to the enemy situ- 
ation. (49) 


(41) Ard, 92, 35, 64 


(45) Tre, 40; Ard, 11-12; F-V, 38 
, 250 


(42) F-V 38 (46) Tre, ~Y 38; Gra 

(43) Ard, 92; Tre, 3 (47) Ard, 8 

(44) Tre, 38-39; ce. 252, 254, (48) F-E, 380; Ard, 96 
255 (49) Car, 86-87-88-89 
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f. Reconnaissance Agencies. 


Airplane reconnaissance was considerably handicapped 
by the difficulty of observation in the wooded zone of the 
Ardennes, and by. the weather.(50) However, the statement 
in bulletin of the Third Army, 21 August, that ‘‘a few bivouacs 
of infantry and artillery had been observed between Etalle 
and Arlon,” was the result of airplane reconnaissance. (51) 

The corps cavalry was utilized for reconnaissance pur- 
poses to some extent.(52) On 21 August it covered the advance 
of the corps. At the end of the day patrols were sent out to 
reconnoiter towards Robelmont and Etalle. These were 
stopped by enemy infantry at the crossings of the Ton and of 
the Basse-Vire.(53) On 22 August orders for the corps cavalry 
were received at Chenois. It was to advance to the vicinity 
of Vance and to reconnoiter between the roads: Vance—Arlon 
and Etale—Heinstert. It was to leave Chenois at 4:00 AM 
and be supported by a battalion of the 7th Division. It 
moved out in advance of the 7th Division and became engaged 
with the enemy near Ethe. The orders it had received con- 
tained no instructions as to reconnaissance south of the line: 
Vance—Etalle. It covered the advance of only one division 
of the corps and did not secure information of the enemy’s 
presence in time to prevent the surprise which took place.(54) 
On 18-19 August the corps cavalry had reconnoitered towards 
Longuyon and Longwy. If it had been understood, or if instruc- 
tions had been given, that identifications were desired, the 
information at the disposal of the IV Corps might have been 
more complete. (55) 


g. Discussion. 


The battle of Ethe-Virton was a meeting engagement. 
The IV French Corps had previously (on 10 August) engaged 
the enemy at Mangiennes. From 10 August to 21 August, 
it had received various information concerning the German 
forces. In such a case, the information received is not volum- 
inous. This is especially true when the terrain is rough and 
heavily wooded, as it was to the north of Ethe-Virton. Full 
advantage must be taken of all information that is obtainable. 


(50) Ard, 11, 81; Tre, 18, 38; (53) Gra, 251-252; Car, 52-53 
Gra, 265 (54) Gra, 256, 265; Car, 38-39- 

(51) Car, 68 40; Tre, 46-47-48-49 

(52) Car, 38, 42-43, 50-51-52-53; (55) Car, 64-65-66-67 
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Information pertinent to operations of the IV Corps on 
22 August and which the corps had at its disposal on 21 August, 
is shown on Sketch No. 1. It would seem from a glance at 
this sketch, that any idea which the corps had had as to a 
march on 22 August without serious enemy interference, 
should have been dissipated. Certainly a more prudent 
procedure than was adopted was indicated. 

If greater effort had been made to secure identifications 
available and if proper study had been made of these, together 
with those actually reported, a better picture of the German 
forces in front of the IV Corps would have been obtained. 

Sketch No. 1 shows information which the Fourth Army 
had on 21 August. This was not given to the IV Corps. It 
was very important that the IV Corps should have had this 
information pertaining to the German forces on or near its 
front. If this information had been available and had been 
combined with that already at hand, the statement from 
the army that only unimportant movements had been observed 
in the southern zone of Luxemburg, would have been neu- 
tralized. This illustrated the importance of the exchange of 
information between adjacent units. 

A large amount of the information actually available 
was obtained on 21 August. This information should have 
been evaluated and disseminated to lower units promptly, 
certainly before the march of 22 August began. Instead of 
this, the information paragraph of the corps order only repeated 
the intelligence which it had received on 21 August from the 
Third Army. The units of the IV Corps received this order 
only a short time before the march was to begin. This brings 
out the principle that lower units should be given the advan- 
tage of information collected and that this should be done 
promptly enough to be of use in the operation contemplated. 

The belief that the advance of the IV Corps on 22 August 
would meet no serious opposition seems to have been general. 
As stated before, at the time the march began, the greatest 
confidence prevailed in the ranks of the IV Corps; it was 
expected that only a simple march was to be made. The 
French were over-assured as to the enemy’s intentions. This 

accounts to a large extent, for the belief in an unopposed 
march. Many factors are to be found which should have 
indicated a contrary belief. The wooded area of the Ardennes 
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could easily conceal strong enemy forces. Germans might 
well be aware of the location of strong French forces on the 
Basse-Vire, through the operation of their covering forces in 
that region, and take steps to oppose any French advance 
to the north. The information (shown on Sketch No. 1) 
was the best indication that the advance of the corps might 
meet serious opposition. 

It is evident that in higher echelons there existed the 
preconceived idea that the German forces on the front of the 
IV Corps would advance to the west on 22 August; that no 
serious opposition to the march of the IV Corps on this date 
was to be expected. Such a belief would make itself felt in 
lower echelons through the wording of missions, and through 
statements in orders and bulletins. Apparently in this case, 
lower units placed a great deal of faith in the statement, 
“Only movements of no importance were observed . . .”, even 
though evidence to the contrary existed. The German V 
and XIII Corps moved to the south instead of to the west 
on 22 August and accordingly, the IV French Corps was 
surprised early in the day. 

The aviation in this case was handicapped, due to weather 
conditions and to the difficulty of observation over a heavily 
wooded area. The corps cavalry was given reconnaissance 
missions and did obtain valuable information. The situation 
however, as it existed on 21 August, called for prompt and 
energetic reconnaissance measures. It was neecessary to 
know more about the enemy situation north of the Basse- 
Vire before the march of the IV Corps took place. The neces- 
sity for cavalry reconnaissance supported by infantry was 
indicated. If this was not possible on the 21 August, then 
it should have been carried out on 22 August, early enough 
and far enough in advance of the main bodies, so that informa- 
tion obtained could have been made use of. 


III—CONCLUSIONS. 


a. On 21 August sufficient enemy information was at the 
disposal of the IV Corps to indicate the probability that 
the advance on 22 August would meet serious opposition. A 
proper study of this information was not made. 

b. The information which the IV Corps had on 21 August 
should have been more complete. It should have received 
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information which was in the hands of the Fourth Army on 
this date. That it did not receive this information, showed 
a lack of team-work between the G-2 Sections of the adjacent 
units concerned. 


c. Proper attention was not paid to the importance of 
securing identifications. If this had been done, valuable 
information might well have been obtained. 


d. The corps order for the advance of 22 August should 
have contained intelligence based on the information collected 
on 21 August. Lower units should have been given the bene- 
fit promptly of all information available. 


e. The lack of proper reconnaissance was a large factor — 
in the surprise. The situation as it existed on 21 August, 
called for energetic reconnaissance measures, early enough and 
far enough in advance of the division main bodies on the march, 
to give sufficient warning. This was not done. 

f. The existence in higher echelons of a preconceived idea 
as to the enemy’s intentions, was largely responsible for the 
surprise of the IV Corps. This idea made itself felt in lower 
units and caused them to visualize the situation to their front 


incorrectly; to feel that the advance on 22 August would be 
unopposed. 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE BATTLE OF VIRTON, 
22 AUGUST, 1914 


By Captain Fred During 
I—HISTORICAL FACcts. 


1. The Battle of Virton is one of a series of battles of the 
“Battles of the Ardennes,” in which the German Fourth and 
Fifth Armies met the French Third and Fourth Armies in a 
great meeting engagement.(1) 

The German Fifth Army pivoted on its left flank near 
Thionville and the right flank reached the line: Etalle—Chatil- 
lon on 20 August. It rested on this line on 21 August.(2) 
The V Corps was the right corps of the Fifth Army and con- 
sisted of the 9th and 10th Divisions. (3) 

The French Third Army advanced on 21 August on the 
line: Virton—Tellancourt.(4) The IV Corps was the left 
Corps of this Army and consisted of the 7th and 8th Divi- 
sions. (5) 

The French II Corps was the right corps of the Fourth 
Army and on the evening of 21 August, units of this corps 
were located in the general area: Meix-devant-Virton—Som- 
methonne—Houdrigny—Robelmont. (6) 

2. At 6:00 PM, 21 August, the German V Corps received 
orders to advance on 22 August, and to take up a position 
in the vicinity of Virton with its left near Belmont and to 
hold this position. The V Corps ordered the 9th Division 
to advance to the heights between Virton and Robelmont, 
while the 10th Division was ordered to advance to the heights 
east of Virton. Both divisions to clear the railroad: Rulles— 
Virton at 4:30 AM, 22 August. The German 9th Division 
was in the vicinity of Etalle.(7) 

The position of the French IV Corps on the evening of 
21 August was on the line: Virton—Latour, with the 8th 
Division in the vicinity of Virton and the 7th Division in the 
vicinity of Latour.(8) The IV Corps issued orders to the 
7th and 8th Divisions to march on Etalle—St. Leger with 
the mission to counterattack all German troops menacing the 

(1) H. p. 39, F. p. 32 (5) R. p. 689; V. p. 18; G. p. 
(2) V. pp. 1 Vr 7; R. pp. 230 193; F. p. 33 


and 303; L. p. (6) R. p. 444; G. p. 67; V. p. 56 
(3) V. p. 10; R. p. 318 - (7) V. pp. 10 and 25; F. p. 38; 


(4) R. p. 444; V. p. 18 . p. 301 
(8) V. p. 14; G. p. 32; F. p. 34 
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right of the II Corps in the zone west of the road: Etalle— 
Habay la Neuve.(9) 

3. The organization of the German and French divisions 
was similar, only the Germans were stronger in artillery.(10) 

The French 115th Infantry had two battalions on out- 
post along the Virton ridge; the 3d on the left with Bellevue 
inclusive, the 2d on the right, and the 1st in reserve at Vir- 
ton.(11) 

4. At 3:00 AM, 22 August, the French 8th Division 
received the corps order for the advance. The division order 
was issued at 3:15 AM. Heavy and thick fog made the dis- 
tribution of the orders very difficult. At 4:00 AM the alarm 
was given to the cavalry, and its commander, Captain La 
Brosse, received special orders at that time; too late, however, 
for him to be able to reach the southern end of the woods 
by 4:30 AM, which time the special order specified. The cav- 
alry began its advance at 4:45 AM in the direction of Etalle, 
without having had any breakfast. (12) 

Everybody in the division was in the best of spirits; 
nobody considered an encounter with the enemy as imminent. 
(13) The division commander left Harnoncourt at 4:00 AM 
by automobile for Virton, reaching there at 4:30 AM. He esti- 
mated, that, on account of the reports of the flyers and the 
cavalry, a serious fight was out of the question today.(14) 
At 5:00 AM the cavalry and the point of the advance guard 
of the division arrived simultaneously in Virton and started 
to leave the northern exits together. The division commander 
halted the infantry, so as to permit a desired distance between 
it and the cavalry. One platoon, commanded by Lieutenant 
Gosselin, trotted ahead. Due to the heavy fog, the cavalry 
was forced to march on the road; the terrain had too many 
wire fences. At 5:15 AM the outpost line and the Farm 
Bellevue was reached. The company commander of the 
12th Company, 115th Infantry, reported that the enemy was 
very near. The cavalry continued the march. The cavalry 
point heard a shot fired and it galloped back to report that 
the enemy had been met. The cavalry commander rode 
back to the advance guard and reported personally this fact 


(9) V. p. 15; G. p. 38; F. p. 34 (12) Al. pp. 12-13; F. p. 36 
(10) R. pp. 676 and 689; V. pp. (13) Al. p. a F. p. 37 

27 and 76; G. pp. 5 Fug F. p. 36 (14) Al. p. 
(11) Al. p. 14; F. . 36 
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to the advance guard commander. When the cavalry com- 
mander asked for orders from Colonel Chabrol, the latter 
only shrugged his shoulders. The cavalry commander returned 
to his squadron and the cavalry advanced again. When it 
reached the heights north of Virton it met with heavy 
fire. The platoons tried to deploy, but the many wire fences 
prevented this and retirement was ordered. This withdrawal 
caused a panic on the right flank of the 9th Company, 115th 
Infantry, which was on outpost duty.(15) 

5. The German 9th Division, after the units were warned 
to be in readiness, issued orders at 3:45 AM to advance to the 
heights between Virton and Robelmont.(16) The advance 
guard, consisting of the 7th Grenadiers, a corps d’elite, com- 
manded by the Kaiser’s. son (Prince Oscar) and one battalion 
41st Field Artillery, left Huombois at 4:30 AM, 22 August.(17) 
The 1st Uhlans received orders to advance and seize Bellevue 
and to cover, on a broad front, the debouchment of the divi- 
sion from the woods, and to reconnoiter to Villers-la-loue— 
Virton—Gomery—Bleid. In addition, two companies were 
sent out during the night to the southern exits of the woods. (18) 

When the Uhlans reached the vicinity of Bellevue they 
came under fire. Direction was changed toward Robelmont, 
but receiving fire from there, the Uhlans withdrew into the 
woods north of Virton.(19) After the Uhlans had sent a 
report back that weak forces were near Bellevue, the 58th 
Infantry with one battery of the 41st Field Artillery attached, 
were sent, at about 6:00 AM, to the right in the direction of 
Robelmont with the mission to seize the heights east of the 
woods in order to assist in the debouchment of the division. (20) 
There was a heavy and thick fog, which prevented visibility 
for more than 50 paces.(21) At 6:00 AM the German advance 
guard reached the southern exits of the woods where it came 
under fire from the French outpost. For one and one-half hours 
the advance guard fought here, when it was reinforced by two 
battalions of the 154th Infantry. The Germans sang German 
songs, while advancing and going into action, in order to pre- 
vent firing into each other in the thick fog. (22) 


Al. pp. 14 and 15, F. p. 36 (20) T1. pp. 5, 6, 8, 9 

an (21) T1. pp. 8, 8; Al. pp. 18, 
p 14, 16 
3; F. p. 39 (22) T1. pp. 3, 6, 7; Al. pp. 16 
(18) TE. p, 7 V. p. 28 and 17; F. p. 39 
(19) T1. p. 3 
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6. The French suffered heavy casualties and the out- 
posts at Bellevue were sorely pressed and finally withdrew to 
the southwest. The lst Battalion, 130th Infantry, as support 
of the advance guard, soon came in contact with the enemy. 
At 5:50 AM it had reached a point on the road to Etalle, about 
800 meters north of Virton. No thought was given of a pos- 
sible fight with the enemy. When the support came within 
500 meters of Bellevue, it came under heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire. The losses were quick and great, and a panic started. 
In a short time the entire battalion had disappeared in all 
directions. The battalion commander, three company com- 
manders, and several platoon commanders were killed. About 
one hundred men of the battalion were found later in Hou- 
drigny. The battalion had run into the 1st and 3d Battalions, 
7th Grenadiers. 


The advance guard commander, Colonel Chabrol, was 
still in Virton; he had no knowledge of the panic, and was 
under the impression that the outpost, reenforced by ‘the 
support of his advance guard, would hold the enemy. There- 
fore he halted the reserve of the advance guard, which fell 
out along the road, and then sent the following report at 
6:05 AM to the division commander: ““The point of the advance 
guard is held up at the south edge of the Bois de Virton. 
Four companies are engaged. Due to the heavy fog it is 
impossible to get a clear picture of the strength of the enemy.” 
(28) 

7. At 6:55 AM, the German 9th Division issued orders 
for the 18th Brigade to occupy the line from south of Bellevue 
to north of Virton and to prepare to defend this line, as soon 
as the advance guard had gained possession of the heights 
between Virton and Robelmont. The 19th Infantry to become 
division reserve. The 1st Battalion, 41st Field Artillery, was 
attached to the 18th Brigade.(24) 

8. The remaining companies of the French 130th Infantry 
were now sent forward and for one hour stuck it out, but 
they fell back in disorder into Virton. While this was going 
on, the main body was closing up on the advance guard and 
Virton was soon congested with troops.(25) 


Pg Al. pp. 15-16; T1. p. 7; F. (25) Al. pp. 17 and 18; F. p. 
40 and 41 
P 4) T1. pp. 6-8 and 10 
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9. At 10:30 AM the German 18th Brigade had reached 
the line: Bellevue—the road Virton—Ethe, with the Ist 
Battalion, 41st Field Artillery, in position south of Bellevue. 
The 2d Battalion, 41st Field Artillery, was in position east 
of the road near the Farm Harpigny, and the Ist Battalion, 
5th Field Artillery, north of Bellevue. Due to the heavy 
fog no artillery action was possible until some time between 
10:00 and 11:00 AM. The division command post had been 
established on the road 2 km. north of Robelmont.(26) 

10. The French 8th Division staff established a com- 
mand post north of Virton, close to the front line.(27) The 
headquarters of the French IV Corps was established in the 
town hall of Virton. The Corps Commander arrived at 
Virton at 6:30 AM and issued the following order to the divi- 
sion commander: “It is very important that we reach the 
northern exits of the woods in order to protect the right flank 
of the II Corps.” Then he decided to go to the front him- 
self. Reaching the command post of the division he directed 
the following: “The 124th Infantry to go into position on 
the northern edge of Virton, the 117th Infantry to advance 
in the direction Houdrigny-Robelmont, and the remnants of 
the 115th and 130th Infantry to assemble west of Virton 
as reserve. The lst Battalion, 31st Artillery, to remain in 
its present position, the other two battalions to go into posi- 
tion south of Virton.”” The Corps Commander then returned 
to his command post at Virton.(28) 

The 1st Battalion, 31st Artillery, went into position 
west of Virton from where it opened fire without having any 
observation due to the fog; the other battalions could not 
find suitable positions, and they were then ordered to take 
position on hill 280, two miles southwest of Virton. To get 
there it was necessary to cross the river Ton at Harnoncourt 
and owing to the congestion of the road the batteries did 
not go into action until 12:00 noon.(29) 

The 124th Infantry, as was stated before, had received 
orders to go into positions on the northern edge of Virton. 
It had little difficulty in carrying out this mission; in fact, 
it advanced a little farther than ordered, when suddenly the 
fog lifted and they were met with heavy rifle and machine- 


(26) T1. pp. 6 and 8; F. p. 41 (28) Al. pp. 19 and 20; F. p. 46 
(27) Als p..17 (29) Al. p. 21 
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gun fire which brought the regiment to a halt. It dug in, 
using mess kits.(30) Pursuant to orders of the Corps Com- 
mander, the 2d Battalion, 115th Infantry, which was on 
outpost on the ridge northeast of Virton, was directed by the 
regimental commander to assemble west of Virton. The bat- 
talion made use of the fog in its withdrawal but, while comply- 
ing with the order, the brigade commander countermanded the 
order and directed that the position be held. In the meantime 
the German 154th Infantry began occupying the position vacat - 
ed by the French, and the fog began to lift. The French 115th 
Infantry was met with heavy fire from the Germans. The 
French lost about one-third of their strength needlessly.(31) 
While the French 124th Infantry held on to the crest, in 
spite of heavy losses, the 117th Infantry was forming west 
of Virton for its attack in the direction: Houdrigny—Robel- 
mont. When this regiment reached the crest of the ridge 
west of Virton it ran into units of the French 87th Infantry 
from the II Corps.(32) 

11. At about 11:00 AM the Germans had taken the 
heights north of Virton and the division commander con- 
sidered that his mission was accomplished. The 2d Battalion, 
19th Infantry, was attached to the 18th Brigade. The 2d 
Battalion, 5th Heavy Artillery, went into position in the 
vicinity of Robelmont. The 1st Uhlans were still in the 
woods north of Virton.(33) 

12. The 2d Battalion, 147th Infantry, of the 4th Division, 
II Corps (French),was in Robelmont during the night August 
21-22, with an outpost east of Houdrigny towards Virton. 
German patrols attacked the outpost; at the same time the 
battalion commander received orders to rejoin the regiment. 
He broke off the fight and marched to Meix-devant-Virton, 
where the battalion halted The French 91st Infantry was 
entering Houdrigny, when scattered elements of the French 
115th and 130th Infantry entered the town. They reported 
Germans advancing on Houdrigny. The regimental com- 
mander, after sending a battalion to point 295, decided to 
continue the march. But when the advance became impos- 
sible due to fire from the direction of Robelmont, he decided 
to attack in an easterly direction. (34) 


(30) Al. pp. 21-22 (32) Al. p. 26; 9; F. p. 47 
(81) Al. pp. 23-24; T1. p. 7; (33) T1. pp. 13 and 17 
F. p. 46 (34) A2. pp. 2-3; F. pp. 41 and 42 
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When the ridge southwest of Virton was reached the 
regiment was unable to advance. At 10:30 AM the division 
commander of the French 3d Division, II Corps, issued orders 
to have two battalions of the 87th Infantry attack in an 
easterly direction and gain the ridge. Upon reaching this 
ridge they met units of the 91st and 117th Infantry. As 
was stated before, units of the 115th and 130th Infantry were 
picked up in Houdrigny by the 91st Infantry. This regiment 
utilized the men in the attack. Consequently we have here 
now in a small space units belonging to three different French 
divisions, to two different corps and two different armies, all 
badly mixed up with each other.(35) In the meantime the 
2d Battalion, 147th Infantry, had left Meix-devant-Virton 
for Bellefontaine. Therefore the commander of the 3d Divi- 
sion decided to send two battalions of the 51st Infantry to 
Meix-devant-Virton. They marched by a covered route 
west of the valley and reached their objective about 2:15 
PM.(36) When the 128th Infantry reached Somme-Thonne 
the II Corps Commander issued orders to this regiment (with- 
out going through the division commander) to march on 
Meix-devant-Virton and Farm Hayon. We have now two 
regiments of the same division marching on the same objec- 
tive, divided by a ridge, unknown to each other and to the 
division commander.(37) 

In the meantime the attack by the 51st and 128th Infantry 
against Robelmont was in preparation. At 1:00 PM the 
French 3d Division Commander had been informed of the 
mission of the 128th Infantry given it by the corps com- 
mander. The division commander later met the 5th Brigade 
Commander, who intended to attack Meix-devant-Virton, 
which town was in the hands of the French 51st Infantry. 
The division commander therefore changed the direction to 
Robelmont and ordered one battalion of the 51st Infantry 
to cooperate in a converging attack from Meix-devant-Virton. 
Robelmont was taken under fire by the corps artillery, and 
the Germans left the town at about 3:00 PM. The division 
artillery was in position in the vicinity of Villers-la-loue as 
was the corps artillery. (38) 

(35) A2. pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9; F. (87) A2. pp. 6 and 7; F. p. 49 


pp. 48 and 49 (388) A2. pp. 5, 7, 8; T1. p. 14; 
(36) A2. pp. °2, 5, 6, 8 F. pp. 51 and 52 
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13. At 7:00 AM the regimental commander of the 58th 
Infantry had issued orders for the 3d Battalion to seize the 
heights east of Robelmont and to dig in. The 1st and 2d 
Battalions to be in position in readiness under cover in the 
valley northeast of the heights. The troops reached their 
respective positions at 8:00 AM. The 3d Battalion came 
under artillery fire and rifle fire from Robelmont. At 11:00 
AM the regiment received a division order to take Robel- 
mont, in order to protect the right flank of the division. The 
3d Battalion took Robelmont without many losses, which 
were inflicted mostly by artillery fire. The 2d Battalion, as 
flank protection, took position north of Robelmont, and the 
1st Battalion as reserve took position in rear of hill 305.(39) 

Later the 58th Infantry received orders to take the 
heights east of Meix-devant-Virton. At the same time the 
2d Battalion, 5th Field Artillery, and the 1st Battalion, 19th 
Infantry, were attached to the 58th Infantry.(40) At 3:00 
PM the position of the troops were as follows: 1st Battalion, 
58th Infantry, on the west edge of Robelmont; 1st Battalion, 
19th Infantry, on the right thereof; 2d Battalion, 58th In- 
fantry, in reserve, protecting the flank between the woods 
and the town; 3d Battalion, 58th Infantry, on the heights 
east of Meix-devant-Virton.(41) 

14. The French 128th Infantry had reached its line of 
departure along the railroad. The attack had every prospect 
of success when, at the time the attack was to start, the bri- 
gade commander of the 5th Brigade was killed and some 
Germans appeared out of the woods near Meix-devant-Virton. 
This resulted in the division commander cancelling the attack, 
and the French corps artillery without orders promptly 
limbering up and trotting away to the south.(42) The French 
51st Infantry did not receive any news of this change of plan. 
In fact, they received the order to cooperate with the 128th 
Infantry one hour after the attack had been called off. During 
the late afternoon, the 2d Battalion, 51st Infantry, marched 
directly in front of the 128th Infantry. When this was noticed 
the order was given to withdraw to Houdrigny.(43) 

The division command post of the French 3d Division 
was changed from a position directly north of Villers-la-loue 

(39) T1. pp. 9-11 (42) A2. pp. 8 and 9; F. p. 53 


(40) T1. p. 12 (43) A2. p. 7; F. p. 58 
(41) T1. pp. 14 and 15 
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to the west exit of the Bois de la Vaux.(44) It will be remem- 
bered that units of the French 115th, 130th, 117th, 87th, 
and 91st Infantry were all badly mixed and in confusion on 
the western end of the Virton ridge since 2:00 PM. Units 
of the 117th were ordered to hold on till 8:00 PM; units of 
the 87th were ordered to retire at 7:00 PM, while the units of 
the 91st were to retire at 7:30 PM. The 91st withdrew in 
a panic. When the battalion commander of the 3d Battalion, 
87th Infantry, saw that his battalion became mixed in the 
panic, he gave the order to attack in the direction of point 
295 near Bellevue. The 5th, 6th, and 7th Companies, which 
were without leaders, followed and, singing the Marseillaise, 
attacked the outpost of the 7th Grenadiers with the bayonet. 
The Germans withdrew some 100 m. and then opened with 
their machine guns, which stopped the attack. The French 
117th Infantry participated in this attack.(45) 

The French 51st Infantry was ordered to have the Ist 
Battalion occupy Meix-devant-Virton, and the 2d and 3d 
Battalions to prepare to defend Villers-la-loue. The 87th 
Infantry was to remain on hill 280 until night and then with- 
draw to Sommethonne. The Ist Battalion, 17th Artillery, 
was withdrawn to Thonne-la-long, in which town were already 
two battalions of the corps artillery. Two other battalions 
of the 17th Artillery were to remain in position. The 1st Bat- 
talion, 128th Infantry, was to move to Villers-la-loue; the other 
two battalions to take over the defense of the Haut Bois. 
The 72d Infantry to remain at the Farm Hayon. The 3d 
Division command post was changed to Sommethonne. (46) 


15. When the corps commander of the French IV Corps 
returned at 8:15 AM from the command post of the 8th Divi- 
sion, he directed to have the Corps Artillery No. 44 take 
positions in the vicinity of hill 280 south of St. Mard. Com- 
munications with the Third Army and with the 7th Division 
had not been established. He decided to change his com- 
mand post to hill 280 south of St. Mard. The ist Battalion, 
115th Infantry, was sent there to protect the artillery. The 
8th Division also changed its command post at about this 
time to the same place.(47) The corps commander decided 

(44) A2. pp. 6 and 9 (46) A2. pp. 10 and 11 
(45) A2. pp. 8, 6, 9, 10, 11; (47) Al. pp. 27 and 28 
Al. p. 55, 26, 30; T1. p. 15; G. 
pp. 55-57 
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shortly after noon that his mission could be performed by 
taking up a defensive position about two miles in rear of 
Virton, and issued orders accordingly. The Division was 
ordered to the following places and remained here during 
the night: 


115th Infantry (less 2d Battalion), Lamorteau 

2d Battalion, 115th Infantry, until further orders 
St. Mard, to be prepared to move to Harnoncourt 

117th Infantry, Harnoncourt 

Remnants of the 130th Infantry, Lamorteau 

124th Infantry, Montquintin, with three companies to 

guard the southwestern edges of the Bois de 

la Cote and Bois de Guelville 


The corps command post was changed to Lamorteau and 
that of the 8th Division to Harnoncourt. 

At 9:00 PM the 8th Division received an order for defense 
for the next day. 

The division artillery and one battalion of the corps 
artillery was to remain in present position, the remaining two 
battalions of the corps artillery to move to Harnoncourt.(48) 

16. The German 9th Division issued orders in the evening 
to attack Virton at 7:00 PM. But prior to that time patrols 
had reported that the town was under enemy artillery fire 
and that it appeared as if the inhabitants were in communi- 
cation with the enemy artillery and that the enemy was pre- 
paring a defensive position on the heights from hill 280 south- 
west of St. Mard to north of Villers-la-loue. In view of these 
reports the attack was called off. The lst Uhlans received 
orders to march to the vicinity of Robelmont and Meix-devant- 
Virton. 

17. The losses on the German side were: 


Dead 20 officers and 313 men 
Wounded.................. 55 officers and 1123 men 
173 men (49) 


The losses on the French side were: The brigade com- 
mander of the 5th Brigade, General Deffontaines, and the 
brigade commander of the 15th Brigade, Colonel Chabrol, 
and the regimental commander, 130th Infantry, Colonel Laf- 


(48) Al. pp. 31 oe oe V. pp. (49) T1. pp. 17 and 18 
94, 95; G. p. 186; F. p 
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fargue, were killed. The 130th Infantry had lost nearly all 
of its officers. The combat strength of the regiment was 
that of one battalion. The 124th Infantry had lost its three 
battalion commanders and many officers, and 770 men. The 
117th Infantry lost 725 officers and men. The total strength 
of the 115th Infantry was about one and one-half battalions. 
The 128th Infantry had 11 dead and 30 men wounded. The 
87th Infantry had 11 officers, 196 men dead, and 349 men 
wounded. (50) 


II—DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION. 


1. Discussion.—The French IV Corps in giving orders 
to the 8th Division to march on Etalle and to counterattack 
all German troops menacing the right of the II Corps in the 
zone west of the road: Etalle—Habay la Neuve, was trying 
to pierce the future. Furthermore, the order was based on 
two assumptions: first, that the division would reach Etalle; 
and second, that German troops would march across their 
flank to menace the right of the II Corps. 

The Germans were content to prescribe an objective to 
be gained on 22 August, namely the heights between Robel- 
mont and Virton. 

The G-2 Section of the French IV Corps certainly did 
not function properly, if at all, for the Germans were within 
a day’s march. The corps order should have reached the 
division in time for the advance, so that the division could 
have issued its orders in time, or the corps should have issued 
a warning order to the division. There is no reason to believe 
that this was done—surely then no unit of the division would 
have left without breakfast. 

The German 9th Division actually issued their orders 
for the advance later than did the French 8th Division, but 
all units had been given warning of this coming advance 
and were ready for it; 45 minutes after the issuance of the 
order the advance guard started to march. 

The French 8th Division had bivouacked in the Virton 
area during the night 21-22 August, but had failed to take 
any measures at all for reconnaissance to find out whether 
there were any Germans in the direction of their march. It 
seems everybody had a sense of security that no Germans 


(50) G. pp. 178-181; Al. p. 32 
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would be encountered and apparently for that reason nothing 
was done to make sure where the Germans really were. In 
fact, the belief that no Germans would be encountered was 
so strong that the advance guard commander, even after the 
divisional cavalry commander had personally reported to him 
that the cavalry had made contact with some Germans, only 
shrugged his shoulders and, unconvinced, told him to continue 
the march. 

The Germans had initiated reconnaissance by sending 
their cavalry to reconnoiter to the line: Villers-la-loue— 
Virton—Gomery—Bleid, and to cover the debouchment of 
the division from the woods and by sending two companies 
forward during the night for security and reconnaissance to 
the southern exits of the woods. 

The lack of communication from front to rear and between 
units on the right and left on the French side was appalling 
throughout the entire battle. The cavalry withdrew and 
started a panic on the outpost line; the 1st Battalion, 130th 
Infantry, met with a disaster, but the advance guard com- 
mander, and naturally the division commander, did not hear 
of it. What was the result? The entire division closed in 
on the advance guard in Virton and offered a splendid target 
for the Germans, had the fog permitted the use of their artillery. 

The Germans on the other hand, as soon as they learned 
that French forces were to their front, issued orders to the 
58th Infantry to march in the direction of Robelmont. Effi- 
cient communication between German units was noted during 
the entire battle. 

The heavy and thick fog was a disadvantage to both 
sides. It prevented visibility for more than 50 paces, but 
the Germans immediately turned this disadvantage into an 
advantage, by placing troops south of the woods in such a 
manner, that the unsuspecting French marched into a trap; 
and we know what became of the Ist Battalion, 130th Infantry. 
To prevent firing into each other, the Germans sang songs. 
A novel way of identification indeed. 

Again lack of liaison and communication played an 
- important factor when the 87th Infantry and the 117th Infan- 
try were ordered to attack at right angles to each other and 
instead of running into Germans, ran into each other. They 
also found units of the 91st Infantry of the 4th Division here. 
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This regiment, while passing through Houdrigny, had picked 
up scattered elements of the 115th and 130th Infantry. Here 
we see the strange spectacle of having units belonging to 
three divisions, two corps, and two armies all badly mixed 
with each other. Proper coordination on the part of the 
French and communication between higher units could have 
prevented this. 

General Boelle, the commander of the IV Corps, 
instead of directing the actions of his corps from his command 
post or going to the front in case a crisis made this necessary, 
played in this battle the role of a division commander. He 
ordered, early in the morning at the command post of the 
division, the attack order for the different units of the division. 
He even went so far as to direct positions for the battalions 
of the division artillery. And when it was found that the 
positions selected were not suitable, he ordered new positions, 
which forced the artillery to make a long round-about trip 
and caused the opening of fire by the battalions to be delayed 
until about noon. Later the corps commander ordered the 
outpost battalion, which occupied the heights north of Virton, 
to withdraw in division reserve to the west of Virton. The 
withdrawal of this battalion was made use of by the Germans, 
who immediately took the place left vacant. Shortly after 
the battalion had left the ridge, the order to withdraw was 
rescinded by the brigade commander of the 16th Brigade. 
Returning to their original place the battalion found it, of 
course, occupied by the Germans. The battalion suffered 
great losses and gave up a good terrain feature needlessly. 

The German V Corps commander issued his order to the 
9th Division and then left the division to execute it with- 
out interference on his part. 

The corps commander of the IV Corps, who had issued 
an order in the morning to the effect that the northern exits 
of the woods must be reached by the division in order to 
protect the right flank of the II Corps, changed his mind 
and considered that his mission could be performed by with- 
drawing to a line about two miles in rear of Virton. Had he, 
in conjunction with the II Corps on his left, reorganized his 
regiments and attacked with the 3d Division, and enveloped 
the right flank of the Germans, success would have been 
most sure, but lack of liaison between the two corps and 
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the 8th and 3d Divisions prevented this. Coordination was 
apparently an unknown word. Everyone was for himself 
and everybody interfered with each other. 

Coordination and cooperation was very much in evidence 
on the German side; for instance, when the brigade commander 
thought that the 7th Grenadiers needed help, he sent them 
two battalions of the 154th Infantry, and again when the divi- 
sion commander was under the impression that the 58th 
Infantry needed assistance, he sent a battalion of his reserve 
to them. 

The 8th Division command post after being established 
north of Virton initially, which position was too close to the 
front line, was changed later to hill 280 south of St. Mard, 
and then again in the evening. The command post of the 
IV Corps, after being established initially at Virton, was 
changed twice before evening. 

Three changes of a corps command post or division com- 
mand post in one day, when the troops are fighting in the 
same area, certainly makes for lack of coordination, lack of 
communication, and makes staff work impossible. 

The command post of the German 9th Division, once 
established, was not changed during the day or next night. 

Now let us look and see what happened on the left of the 
IV Corps. The regimental commander of the 91st Infantry 
(4th Division, II Corps), while passing through Houdrigny 
had picked up scattered elements of the 115th and 130th 
Infantry (8th Division, IV Corps). When it was impossible, 
on account of fire from the Germans, for the regiment to con- 
tinue its march on Meix-devant-Virton, the regimental com- 
mander decided to attack in an easterly direction, utilizing 
the picked up men in the attack. When the ridge southeast 
of Virton was reached, the regiment was unable to advance 
and halted here under the fire of the Germans. We have 
seen before that the 87th and 117th Infantry clashed here 
and found themselves on this ridge mixed with the 91st Infan- 
try and the units picked up by the 91st. All these units 
remained here under the fire of the Germans until evening 
when they were ordered to withdraw. Apparently no attempt 
was made to assist them. It is worth mentioning, that a bat- 
talion commander of the 87th Infantry, before withdrawing 
as ordered, attacked from here and met with some success, 
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but was forced to withdraw. It shows that a heroic spirit 
among the officers and men was not missing and had they 
been properly led hy the higher commanders, a success by 
the French would have been sure. 

Here again, as was in the case at the IV Corps, the corps 
commander issued orders to units of the division. The divi- 
sion commander of the 3d Division ordered two battalions 
of the 5lst Infantry to Meix-devant-Virton. The Corps 
Commander of the II Corps, at Sommethonne, had the same 
thought, and when the 128th Infantry entered Sommethonne, 
he ordered that regiment, without going through the division 
commander, to march on Meix-devant-Virton. Thus we find 
two different units of the same division divided by a ridge, 
marching on the same objective, unknown to each other and 
unknown to the division commander. 

In addition of taking over the role of a division com- 
mander, the II Corps commander failed to take into consider- 
ation the proper chain of command. It is impossible to win 
an engagement if higher commanders move units belonging 
to lower units without going through the commanders con- 
cerned. No plan of action can be successful. 

The 51st and 128th Infantry (3d Division, II Corps) had 
been given orders to attack Robelmont. During the absence 
of the division commander, the brigade commander, General 
Deffontaine, issued orders for the 128th Infantry to attack 
Meix-devant-Virton. General Deffontaine had no knowledge 
' of the fact that that town was already occupied by the 51st 
Infantry. But for the timely interference by the division 
commander, who changed the direction to Robelmount, 
French would have attacked French. Before the attack was 
launched, some German appeared out of the woods northwest 
of Meix-devant-Virton and at the same time General Deffon- 
taine was killed. Those two incidents had tremendous results. 
The French corps artillery limbered up without orders and 
left, and the division commander called off the attack. The 
latter certainly should have taken steps to verify the report 
and find out whether the Germans were there in force or 
whether it was only a German patrol. The action of the 
artillery is inexcusable. At the time the attack was called 
off, the 51st Infantry had just received the order to attack. 
The order to call off the attack was never received by that 
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regiment; so it proceeded to attack and march in front 
of the 128th Infantry. When this was finally noticed, it with- 
drew. 


Improper reconnaissance, delay in distribution of orders, 
recalling an order without sufficient reasons when everything 
pointed to the success of the undertaking, were the actions 
taken here. The division commander must be severely criti- 
cized for his actions. 


The action of the artillery was of lesser importance in 
this battle than ordinarily would be the case. Due to the 
fog, no artillery action was hardly possible during the morning 
hours. The Germans, being superior in artillery pieces, were 
able to take the ridge without the assistance of the artillery. 
The French on the other hand, being inferior in artillery 
pieces, had the advantage, that their artillery was more accurate 
than the German artillery—a factor which should have materially 
aided the French in being successful in this battle. But when 
the corps commander of the IV Corps ordered the 8th Divi- 
sion artillery to position, which delayed their entrance into 
battle for several hours, he lost the assistance of a powerful 
weapon. And when the corps artillery of the II Corps pulled 
out of action without orders, the 3d Division, had their attack 
not been called off by the division commander, would also 
have lost the assistance of this weapon. The commander 
of the II Corps artillery can not be too severely criticized 
for his inexcusable action, of leaving the battlefield without 
orders. 

2. Conclusion.—In view of the foregoing, the conclusion 
is justified that the primary reason for the failure of the 
French in gaining a decisive victory over the Germans was 
the unwarranted interference with the functions of the divi- 
commanders by the corps commanders, who showed thereby 
a decided lack of leadership. In addition to this primary rea- 
son, the failure to obtain proper enemy information; the lack 
of communication and liaison between units; and finally lack 
of coordination and cooperation, were important factors which 
contributed to the failure. 
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FIFTY-SIX DAYS OF OPEN WARFARE 


(“Betrachtung iiber 56 Tage Bewegungskrieg. Ausbildungsfrage.’ 
Militair-Wochenblatt, 18 September 1933.] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


Very often in the discussion of peace time exercises prob- 
lems of training arise which are not easily decided. Such 
problems are: (1) the duration of the attack, (2) day or night 
attacks, (3) extent of casualties, (4) march performance, (5) 
day or night marches, (6) methods of issuing orders in the field. 

For the majority of these and similar problems a solution 
may be found in the study of the last war. But no rules can 
be arrived at. We will try to contribute to the solution of 
the six problems noted above by considering historical exam- 
ples from the open warfare of 1914. 


EVENTS 


In the first days of August 1914 the advance of the Fourth 
Army led through Luxemburg and South Belgium to the Meuse. 
The 21st Infantry Division belonged to the Fourth Army; 
this division included the 1st Nassau Infantry Regiment No. 
87 whose operations are here presented. The completion of 
the mobilization of this regiment was followed on 6 August 
by the transport of its battalions through Bingen and Kreuz- 
nach to the vicinity of Trier. From here the advance began 
via Saarburg near Trier and Luxemburg on Arlon. 
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1st-8th Day.—Early on 12 August, after a 25 km. night 


march, Arlon, the first Belgian city, was occupied without 


fighting. For the main body of the regiment the days from 
13 August to 19 August were devoted to rest and training. 
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9th-10th Day.—At noon, on 20 August, after a march 
of six hours, and after the order for a halt had been issued, 
reports were received of the advance of enemy forces from 
the west, which demanded the employment of the regiment 
near Neufchateau in the direction of Longlier. The enemy 
was repulsed after a rapid advance. Certain units of the 
regiment distinguished themselves in the assault on the rail- 
road station at Neufchateau. After the combat the regiment 
went into bivouac at and near Neuvilliers. On 21 August 
the regiment continued to march. Duration of combat on 
20 August: 6 hours. Length of march on 20 August and 21 
August: 50 km. 

11th Day.—At 7:00 AM, 22 August, the regiment assem- 
bled west of Neuvilliers and then commenced the advance, 
acting as right flank guard of the division. A report of an 
advance of an enemy column on Ochamps forced the regiment 
to go into an assembly position preparatory to attack. An 
early enemy attack was brought to a halt by our counter- 
attack and the enemy was forced to withdraw. Ochamps 
and the heights nearby to the west were captured. Many 
machine guns and prisoners fell into our hands. The regiment 
bivouacked on the battlefield. Duration of attack: 4 hours. 

12th Day.—After several hours of marching on 23 August, 
the main body of the regiment was attacked by the citi- 
zens and stragglers while marching through Herbeumont, 
while the advance guard had an encounter with an enemy 
cyclist detachment, at the south exit of the village. The 
combat ended in the destruction of the village. Duration of 
combat: 1 hour. Length of march: 18 km. 

13th-16th Day.—After crossing the French border the 
regiment emerged for combat from the woods southwest of 
Florenville on 24 August. Without having made contact 
with the enemy but under heavy enemy artillery fire the 
heights of Matton were taken towards evening. The advance 
continued in approach formation to 27 August in the direc- 
tion of the heights of the Meuse, having skirmishes now and 
then. Length of march, from 24 to 27 August: 20 km. 

17th-18th Day.—After crossing the Meuse the regiment 
started its advance early on 28 August on Autrecourt, where 
it ran into a superior enemy force. After a long and severe 
fire fight the regiment attacked, suffering heavy casualties. 
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We reached the heights south of Raucourt and forced the 
enemy to withdraw. Our losses were: 5 officers and 116 men 
killed; 9 officers and 387 men wounded. On 29 August we 
drove the enemy from a position in the vicinity of Raucourt. 
We rested until 4:00 PM, 30 August, when we started on 
a 20 km. night march in a southerly direction. Duration of 
combat: 12 hours. 


19th-25th Day.—We continued to advance south for the 
next four days without having made contact with the enemy. 
On the evening of 3 September, after an exhausting march, 
the town of St. Jean-sur-Tourbe was captured. Before retreat- 
ing the enemy set fire to the town. We marched again on 
4 and 5 September. Duration of combat: 2 hours. Length 
of march, from 30 August to 5 September: 120 km. 


26th-31st Day.—From Heiltz le Marupt the regiment 
advanced to the attack on 6 September. The enemy had 
prepared the village of Pargny for defense. This village 
was located behind a triple stream obstacle. After an artillery 
preparation a crossing of the three streams was forced on 
7 September and Pargny occupied by us. By night attacks, 
up to 10 September, we were able to take the heights between 
Pargny and Marupt-le-Montoy. Early on 11 September, 
we received orders to withdraw. Duration of combat: 6 days. 


FROM THE MARNE TO RHEIMS 


31st-36th Day.—After evacuating the positions on 11 
September, the withdrawal began initially along the pre- 
vious routes of advance. After three days’ march the regi- 
ment was sent west. on Rheims for employment on a new 
battle front. After a night march, Loivre, near Rheims, was 
reached at noon on 16 September. Length of march, from 
11 to 16 September: 135 km. 


37th-40th Day.—After the regiment had worked its way 
under enemy artillery fire to the embankment of the railroad 
line: Rheims—Laon, it received the order to cross the canal 
and clear the castle park of Loivre at Rheims of the enemy. 
With effective support of our own artillery this mission was 
accomplished early on 19 September. On 20 September 
the regiment was relieved and sent to the north for employ- 
ment on the right wing of the army. Duration of combat: 
4 days. 
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FROM RHEIMS TO ROYE 


41st-44th Day—We marched, from 21 September to 
24 September, via Laon—Le Fére—Guiscard—on Solente. 
Length of march: 120 km. 

45th-49th Day.—On 25 September the regiment attacked 
Solente. This place was taken and a position on the west 
edge was held until 26 September. On 27 September, 
Windmiihlenberg, between Solente and Champien, was taken 
by assault. During the night, 28-29 September, we exe- 
cuted a night attack against Champien, but were unsuc- 
cessful. On 29 September, Champien was taken after the 
arrival of reinforcements, and the enemy was forced to with- 
draw. Duration of combat: 5 days. 

50th-56th Day.—On the evening of 30 September we 
occupied Roye without combat. On 1 October the further 
advance of the regiment was held up by strong enemy forces 
which had prepared for defense in Villers-les-Roye. Our 
attacks on 2 and 3 October were unsuccessful. The village 
was taken after a night attack on 4 October. After the 
enemy had been forced to withdraw to the west, a defensive 
position was prepared by 6 October along the line: Damery 
—Andechny. Trench warfare had commenced. Duration of 
combat: 6 days. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Duration of attack: The portrayal of events shows many 
combats of various durations. We find combats against a 
stubborn enemy as well as against an enemy who was fighting 
delaying actions. The duration of combat varies from one 
to seven hours and again from one to six days. It seems that 
combat of several days’ duration will be the rule in the future. 

Day or night attacks: We had 29 attacks, 3 of which were 
night attacks. The first night attack on the Marne was suc- 
cessful. It came as a surprise to the enemy. The second 
night attack was at Champien and was ordered only because 
day attacks had failed here. Due to inadequate instructions 
of the leaders of the lower echelons, and the absence of the 
element of surprise, and eventually the mixing of units during 
the attack, this attack was unsuccessful. The third night 
attack was against Villers-les-Roye after this village had been 
attacked unsuccessfully twice previously during the daytime. 
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This night attack was successful. Daylight attacks will be 
the rule in the future; the nights will be used for rearrange- 
ment of units, preparations for attack or defense and for 
supply. 

Extent of casualties: At the conclusion of open warfare 
the regiment has suffered the severe loss of 45 officers and 
1300 men. The companies were led by noncommissioned 
officers, battalions by lieutenants, the regiment by a captain 
assigned from a neighboring regiment. The organization of 
large companies of 4 officers and 250 men had not justified 
itself. Companies of this strength were employed in a combat 
form which was too concentrated and consequently led to 
excessive casualties. A strength of 1 company commander, 
3 platoon commanders, and about 100 rifle and light machine- 
gun men seems suitable in the future. This will reduce the 
difficulties of leadership. Quick replacement from front 
depots must be insured. 


March performances, day or night marches: During the 
period of 56 days we had 21 days of marching, 29 days during 
which combat occurred and 8 days of rest. Total march dis- 
tance: 500 km. All marches were performed without difficulty 
during very hot weather. Daily marches averaged from 20 
to 25 km. When no combat occurred this was increased to 
30 km. The fact that much greater marches were required 
on other fronts (50 to 60 km. at Tannenberg) makes it neces- 
sary that troops be trained during peace time for such occa- 
sions. Out of 21 marches only 3 were night marches. Troops 
remain fresher in daytime marches. 

Method of issuing orders: These must achieve the result 
that the will of the leader reaches the very last man. In 
open warfare this was seldom the case and therefore many 
chances of success were missed. In open warfare orders must 
necessarily often be issued when the situation is quite obscure. 
This must not lead to the neglect of clearly stated missions. 
Uncertain situations require piecemeal employment and frag- 
mentary issue of orders. 

Performance: A comparison of the twenty-nine combat 
days with the eight rest days (of which seven occurred during 
the period of advance from the concentration area) gives us 
a clear picture of the kind of performance which was rendered. 
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There were three bivouacs. During the operations the 
attackers spent the night in rifle pits or cellars of the villages 
on the battlefields. Subsistence through field kitchens was, 
with the exception of a few days, regularly available. Infantry 
ammunition was sufficient. Cooperation with artillery was 
satisfactory. Knowledge of the effect of enemy weapons 
resulted in appropriate combat formations. 


THE RUSSO-POLISH WAR 1919-1920. NONCRITICAL 
AND CRITICAL VIEWS 


(‘Der Russisch-Polnische Krieg 1919-1920. Unkritische und kritische 
Betrachtungen.” By Colonel von Wittich. Militarwissenschaftliche 
Mitteilungen, June 1933.] 


Abstracted by Captain F. During 


Very little has been written about the Russo-Polish 
War of 1919-1920, which is to be regretted, as the war is of 
especial interest because it was fought immediately after 
the World War in which highly trained armies faced each 
other; while in the Russo-Polish War, on the other hand, 
we find poorly trained, poorly armed and equipped troops, 
led by inefficient leaders. This war resembles to some degree 
the American Civil War. The technique of war, material, 
and detailed organization played a great role in the World 
War, while in the Russo-Polish War all this was very primi- 
tive. Strategy and operations were faulty, and only towards 
the end of the battle of the Vistula do we find a change on 
the Polish-French side. In the World War cavalry was placed 
in the background, but only two years later it came back into 
its own and the opinion, that no more cavalry battles would 
be fought after the World War, was nullified. In eastern 
Europe the role of the cavalry is not at an end. 

The war of 1919-1920 can be divided into the following 
three phases. Until May 1920 the star of Poland ascended; 
the occupation of Kiev being the high light of the Polish 
advance. During the second phase the Russian forces advanced 
to the doors of Warsaw. In the third phase, the battle of 
the Vistula, we again have a change of scene—the defeat 
and withdrawal of the Russian troops in rear of the Niemen. 

On 13 November, 1918, the All-Russian executive com- 
mittee declared the treaty of Brest-Litovsk void, and the 
loss of any territory of the former Russian empire was counter- 
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manded. The population of all such territory was asked to 
join in a brotherly union with the workmen and farmers of 
Russia, and assistance was offered for the organization of their 
own soviet. The Soviet leaders disapproved of the inde- 
pendence of the border people of former Russia as well as 
the new territorial arrangement of eastern Europe, advocating 
to revolutionize the west as a counter measure. During a 
meeting of the war council on 18 November, Trotzki said, 
“the road via Kiev leads to a unison of the Austrian and Hun- 
garian revolution; a German revolution can be united with 
the former via Pskov and Vilna. Offensive in the west, offen- 
sive in the south, offensive on all fronts.” It was a natural 
sequence that this would mean friction with the young Polish 
state. The Soviet regime, however, had to deal first with 
the White-Russian armies, which were lead by Generals 
Deniken, Wrangel, Judenitsch, Miller, Awaloff-Bermondt, and 
Admiral Koltschak. The White armies advanced from all 
sides on Moscow. 

Soon after Lenin and Trotzki came into power they saw 
clearly that a new army was needed. In opposition to the 
White army, a Red army was organized on 28 January, 1918, 
composed of volunteers, armed workmen, Chinese coolies, etc. 
Until April, 1918, the strength of the Red army was 100,000 
men, which was found to be insufficient. On 8 April, 1918, 
the Soviet leaders decided to start compulsary service for all 
workmen, small farmers, etc., between the ages of 18 to 40. 
Former officers were taken into the army, iron discipline was 
inaugurated and, amid hunger, misery, and gruesome blood- 
shed, a new and fairly well fed and paid army was built up. 
Gradually 14 to 16 armies of 70 to 80 divisions were organized 
and with this strength the Soviet leaders were able, in 1919, 
to checkmate the White armies. After the German troops 
had left Russia, poorly organized Russian troops gradually 
occupied the vacated areas. On 5 January, 1919, they occu- 
pied Vilna and two weeks later Minsk, Lida, and Brest-Litovsk 
were occupied. 

This brought the Russian troops into contact with the 
advancing Polish forces. The Russians who used only medi- 
ocre troops on this front (the better ones were fighting the 
Russian White Armies), immediately began to organize the 
forces into three armies of a total strength of about 40,000 
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men, but they were unable to prevent the Poles from extending 
their boundary eastward. At the beginning of 1920 the 
northern front was along the Duna and Berezina Rivers. 
(See Sketch No. 1.) In order to gain time and increase their 
forces the Russians started negotiations with Poland. 

When Pilsudski came into power on 11 November, 1918, 
the young Polish state had about 30,000 soldiers. But this 
was changed quickly. Volunteers from the former Polish 
legion,re turned soldiers from the Austria-Hungarian Army, 
and those who had served in the German and Russian armies, 
formed a new Polish Army, which in February, 1919, had 
a strength of 8,800 officers and 147,000 enlisted men. There 
was a great shortage of arms, ammunition, clothing, and 
shoes, however, and it was impossible to properly train and 
organize this new army; troops had to be sent to the different 
borders and the officers changed constantly. 

On 8 December, 1919, the Entente decided to designate 
the ‘Curzon line” (the Njemen and Bug rivers) as the east 
boundary of Poland. Of course Poland, having already ad- 
vanced more than 300 km. farther east, was dissatisfied with 
this decision and, considering the designated boundary only 
as temporary, it pushed eastward to a line more favorable 
from a military point of view, in order to have the advantage 
in the final decision for a permanent eastern boundary. 

As early as February, 1919, twelve battalions of infantry, 
twelve squadrons of cavalry, and three batteries of artillery of 
the Polish Army came in contact with the Russian forces. This 
was the beginning of the war, which did not fully develop until 
the spring and summer of 1920. The events of the war during 
1919 can be divided into three phases: first, from the beginning 
of the war until April, when the Polish troops took Wilna; 
the second phase included the occupation of East Galicia and 
West Wohlhynia; and the third phase: the advance of the 
Polish front to the Duna—Berezina and the line: Novograd— 
Proskurow—Kamieniec. (See Sketch No. 1.) 

During all this time the army was continually being 
increased, and the volunteer system was replaced by com- 
pulsory service. Between April and June General Haller 
brought his army, consisting of six divisions, from France. . 
With this army, which was fully equipped and armed, came 
many French officers and much war material. While this 
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help was very favorable for Poland, it was offset by the fric- 
tion among the Polish leaders. Polish officers did not under- 
stand each other personally or professionally, and they refused 
to obey foreign leaders. Pilsudski did not keep Haller’s army 
intact, but sent five divisions of that army to different fronts, 
which action did not meet with approval in Poland or France. 
At the end of 1919, twenty infantry divisions of three regiments 
each, and seven cavalry brigades of two regiments each, were 
fighting at the different fronts. Poland states that it had 
600,000 men; this seems rather high, considering how weak 
the fronts were held. The French officers considered the 
soldiers of good quality, but, on account of lack of material, 
thought that the army as a whole was mediocre. 

Both sides prepared for a final decision. Russia, in addi- 
ition to military preparation, started effective propaganda. 
The conclusion of the operations against Koltschak, Judenitsch, 
and Deniken (October-December, 1919) allowed the majority 
of the Red troops to be sent to the Polish front. These troops 
were better than the troops which had opposed the Polish 
troops so far. Morale was high, munition plentiful, and they 
had much war material of French and British manufacture. 
The increase in machine guns, armored cars, and tanks was 
enormous, and the number of artillery pieces and airplanes 
were doubled. The eight divisions which were at the front in 
January, 1920, were increased to twenty infantry divisions and 
several cavalry divisions. In the rear areas war industries 
and transportation were reorganized. 

Soviet Russia was also politically busy. Germany and 
Czechoslovakia were sounded out, Latvia and Esthonia were 
offered neutrality, Lithuania was offered Wilna if it would 
become an ally, and peace overtures were made with Rumania. 
A lively and effective propaganda was started in Russia and 
among the workmen of foreign nations. It become impossible 
for France to ship troops or material by train to Poland. 
British workmen prohibited the export of arms and munition 
to Poland. Poland was the only place where the Russian 
propaganda was ineffective. 

Poland continued the organization of its army, but it 
met with many difficulties. Replacements were trained for 
four weeks only before being sent to the front. Discipline suf- 
fered, subsistence and equipment were bad, roads were in a 
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poor condition, and the railroads could not handle the required 
troop movements. Artillery material came from different 
nations, including Japan; ammunition supply was insufficient. 

After five and one-half years of war, Poland was tired 
and wanted to live a normal life again. The attitude of the 
people was carried to the fronts and gave the leaders some 
worry. But Pilsudski remained unchanged; he knew that 
Poland would never get what it wanted without fighting for it. 

Hardly a rifle shot was fired on either front during the 
first quarter of 1920. Only the army group Polesie advanced 
its front in the beginning of March, in order to cut the ene- 
my’s line of communication. (See Sketch No. 2.) 

The theater of operation can be divided into two parts, 
north and south, divided by marshes and woods. In the 
north is the rolling country of White-Russia with many small 
and larger rivers, lakes, and woods; in the south we have 
plains with no obstruction in visibility. Creeks run mostly 
parallel to each other and are dry or marshy. This is an 
ideal country for cavalry actions. 

The direction of the railroads and roads, which leave 
Warsaw, gave Poland the advantage of operation on interior 
lines. The north and south road: Wilna—Baranowitchi— 
Samy—Rowno, was therefore of special importance. Russia, 
on the other hand, was forced, on account of the three rail- 
roads running via Dunaburg, Polock, and Orscha to Warsaw, to 
consider the northern front as the place from which to launch 
the main attack. The important role which the railroad net 
played in this war is seen by the fact that, until the battle of 
the Vistula, the operations followed closely the direction of 
the roads, and by the struggle over important rail centers. 

The Russian war plan contained the political aim to 
advance the revolution towards the west. It was planned to 
raise an army of 170,000 rifles and 18,000 sabers against 
Poland. The main attack was to be made in the direction: 
Wilna—Lida. The troops were to be ready by the end of 
April. It was thought that Poland would hold the south 
of the Polesie defensively, and would, by the end of March, 
concentrate their main forces in the north. 

On 10 March, a meeting between Kamenew and the 
Commanding General of the northeast front, at that time 
Gittis, was held; and the following decisions were made: 
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(1) The main attack was to be made on the northwest- 
ern front with the occupation of Minsk as the objective. 

(2) The southwestern front was to contain the enemy and 
to use the cavalry under Budennij for this purpose. 


(3) Further attacks to be made by both army groups 
simultaneously, the direction of the south group to be: Ber- 
dyczew—Rowna—Brest-Litovsk. 

(4) The operations were to be in charge of Commissar 
Kamenew, with Tuchatschewskij in command of the north- 
west front and Jegorow in command of the southwest front. 

This plan of operation appears to be simple and logical. 
The railroad net favored the main attack to be made on the 
north front; the flanks would later rest on Lithuanian and 
German territory, thus driving the Polish army from its lines 
of communication. This latter was only possible if the main | 
attack was to be made in the north; but this plan had the 
disadvantage that it threatened the Russian rear by Rumania 
and Wrangel’s Army. In the execution of the plan it became 
important for the high command to coordinate both fronts, 
to act in unison in order to take from Poland the advantage 
of their interior lines, and not to permit the Polish reserves 
to make a planned and decisive counterattack. 

It seems that the Polish forces had no plan in the begin- 
ning of 1920. General Szeptycki says in his memoirs, ‘‘that he 
did not know of any plan. In case there has been a plan, 
it was not only a political but also a military secret.”” General 
Sikorski says: “We had no plan in the beginning. We did 
not learn until the second part of June that the Russians 
made their main attack in the north.” The French General 
Faury, Director of the Polish War School, said: “Only from 
13 August, 1920, did we operate according to a plan.” 

Poland could act in two different ways: (1) To wait for 
the Russian offensive and to make a decisive counterattack; 
(2) To attack before the Russians had their forces assembled. 

The situation was not favorable for a defense. The 
more than 1000 km. front was held by 16 weak divisions and 
4 cavalry brigades. The positions were hastily prepared, 
and second lines were barely reconnoitered, which accounts 
for the fact that most breakthroughs by the Russians could 
be widened so quickly. 
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‘ Pilsudski decided on the second alternative. He wanted 
to take advantage of the weakness of the Russians. He also 
decided to attack south of Polesie with Kiew as his objective. 
Political considerations favored this plan. On 23 April, the 
Polish-Ukrainian peace treaty was signed, which provided for 
a free Ukrainia under Polish protection. Information of the 
enemy (until the end of March) indicated that he would 
make his main attack on the south. It was not until the 
middle of April that the general staff at Warsaw received 
correct information of the enemy situation, but it was too 
late to re-group the Polish forces. Sufficient transportation 
was lacking and the preparations for the operations had 
advanced too far to be changed. General Haller insisted, 
however, on a change of plan, and when Pilsudski refused, 
stating that time would be gained by a rapid attack on Kiew, 
General Haller left the Polish Army under protest. 

The Polish operation toward Kiew, in which 9 infantry 
divisions, 4 cavalry brigades, and 2 Ukrainian groups of the 
strength of one division participated, were to be divided into 
two phases as follows: 

(1) To advance to the line: Owrucz—Berdyczew—Zmer- 
inka—Mogilew. 

(2) To continue the advance with a view of taking Kiew 
and the Dniepr line on both sides of Kiew. (See Sketch No. 3.) 

The cavalry was to open the way. The list Cavalry 
Division had as an objective the railroad point Kozotin, at 
which place the Red XIV Army headquarters was located. 
The 7th Cavalry Brigade was to take the bridges over the 
Teterew near Malin. The north flank (Third Army) and 
the center (Second Army) should advance at the same time, 
while the south flank (Sixth Army) was to start the advance 
24 hours later in the direction: Winnica—Mogilew. 

The offensive, which started on 25 April, surprised the 
Russians, but they refused battle, withdrawing along the 
entire front. On 26 April, the divisions of the north flank 
had advanced about 50 km., and the 3d and 7th Cavalry 
Brigades had reached the Teterew. The 1st Cavalry Division 
was at Kozotin, after having marched for 39 hours. The 
attack on the town was to be a surprise; the cavalry was to 
gallop to the outskirts of the town, dismount, and attack 
dismounted. This was not a success, as some regiments 
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dismounted 2 km. from the town, which gave the Russians 
time to prepare for defense. The train which carried the 
Russian army headquarters was derailed, but the army head- 
quarters was able to get away. At dawn on 27 April, the 
town was occupied. The lst Cavalry Division considered 
its mission fulfilled and took up a defensive position. It 
failed to pursue or to cut the Red lines of communication. 
(See Sketch No. 3 for lines reached on 28 April and 3 May.) 


On 4 May, the first phase of the operation was com- 
pleted. The troops rested and reorganized the next two days. 
On 7 May, the Polish cavalry entered Kiew, followed the 
next day by infantry. 

Following the methods of 1912, the Russians had with- 
drawn without giving any serious opposition, even Kiew was 
given up without a fight. On 10 May, the Russians attacked 
the Polish bridgehead east of the Dniepr. This attack was 
unsuccessful, and the Polish troops pursued the Russian troops 
30 km. east of Kiew. 


According to plans and in conjunction with the advance 


of the Third Army, the Polesie group also advanced now to 
the Dniepr. (See Sketch No. 3.) 


The Polish troops had reached their objectives, but 
strategically the operation was a failure, for they had failed 
to get a decision over the Russian forces. The new front 
forced the Polish Army to place great forces at a place where 
a decision would not be fought, for the Russian command 
had not changed its plans. 


Politically the advance was also unsuccessful. The 
Ukrainian people did not help the Polish troops, but often 
robbed their supply trains. England became suspicious of 
Poland and was rather cool, when Poland asked for assistance. 
Russia used the occupation of Kiew advantageously in its 
propaganda and called on the Russian people for vengeance 
for Kiew. Many former officers of the old army now joined 
the Red Army. 

In view of the above we must come to the conclusion that 
Pilsudski, after he was informed of the Russian plan, should 
have cancelled the contemplated offensive on Kiew, and pre- 
pared for a defense in the north in the area: Minsk—Wilna. 
Of course, from the viewpoint of a critic who knows the entire 
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war, the “uncertainty of the situation,’”’ which weighs so heavy 
when a leader has to make a decision, was absent. 


LESSONS 


1. Could success be reasonably expected, when the 
Polish troops made a frontal attack on a 500 km. front, having 
their forces equally divided? 

2. Did not the cordon-like defense of the Russian troops 
favor a massing of the Polish forces? 

8. Would it not have been better, after the Russian front 
had been broken, for the Polish Army to continue the advance, 
without waiting to reorganize? 

4. Did not the situation on the front of the Third Army 
offer the possibility to make the attack on Kiew from two 
fronts: one from the south flank in the direction: Zytomir— 
Kiew, and the other from the north flank along the Pripiatj 
and Dniepr (via Czernobyl and Dymer) in order to cut off 
parts of the Red Twelfth Army, which held the bent front? 

5. Would it not have been better for the cavalry to 
rapidly take the bridges over the Dniepr at Kiew in order to 
force the enemy to withdraw in a southeasterly direction, 
between the Dniepr and the Dniester? 

The right to ask above questions and to answer them, 
no doubt, is a matter of opinion. One thing is certain: that 
the days from 25 April to 15 May gave Poland only an appar- 
ent military and political success, and to those who call the 
advance to Kiew an adventure, we wish to say that they are 
right. 


FRENCH AUTUMN MANEUVERS, 1933 
(‘Die franzésischen ‘Exercices combinés’ 1933.” Militar-Wochenblatt, 
25 September 1933.] 
Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


It will be remembered that last year’s (1932) great autumn 
maneuvers in France, the so-called ‘Exercices combinés,’’ 
were held in the vicinity of the troop training place at Mailly 
and Suippes.(1) They served to afford experience with new 
motorized troops. 


(1) .w~?e a 18 and 23, 1982. See QRML No. 48 
pages 16, 18, and 2 
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From 4 to 12 September, the Exercices combinés for 
1933 were again held in the vicinity of Mailly. New tanks 
and cross-country vehicles were tested. In France, as in 
England, speed of such vehicles has been stressed rather 
than armoring. Yet in the meantime the armor has been 
improved without increasing the weight or cutting down the 
speed. 

The new tanks included: a very heavy type developed 
from the 2 C; a medium type of high speed; a small recon- 
naissance type like the English Carden-Loyd; cavalry armored 
ears as hybrid vehicles with machine guns and small caliber 
guns; and ‘“‘tank-jager,” likewise with small caliber guns. 
Besides these there were infantry trucks; cavalry “dragons 
portés’; artillery tractors; and small cross-country motor 
vehicles for transport, especially of infantry ammunition. 

Two motorized and partly mechanized units were matched 
against each other. For this reason the 1933 maneuvers were 
especially important. 

The motorized 9th Infantry Division (13th, 95th, and 
131st Infantry) and the motorized 12th Infantry Division 
(94th, 106th, and 150th Infantry) participated. These troops 
were reinforced by artillery, tanks, and aviation, as well as 
by a mechanized brigade. The completely motorized 1st 
Cavalry Division with the mechanized brigade of the 4th 
Cavalry Division, also took part. All troops were brought up 
to full strength by reservists. Thereby 15,000 men and 2,500 
motor vehicles were employed. The conduct of the exercises 
was in the hands of General Bineau, 1st Assistant Chief of 
Staff. Great secrecy was enforced. The entire terrain was 
under continued surveillance. All uninvited persons were 
kept out of the area by police. The newspapers learned even 
less than they did in 1932. All new tanks were escorted by 
police on motorcycles. 

The first part of the exercises took place on 4 to 5 Sep- 
tember. A Red side under General Colson, consisting of the 
9th and 12th Motorized Infantry Divisions and a mechan- 
ized brigade, were to cross the Aube (between Champigny 
and Aubigny) and the Lhuitrelle. Here they met the Ist 
Motorized Cavalry Division under General Boucherie, which 
was on a covering mission on a broad front. The recon- 
naissance and security detachments had advanced to the 
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heights north of the Aube; the main body of the cavalry divi- 
sion stood in readiness behind the Puits River between Vau- 
cogne and Sompuis. Infantry on trucks and tanks were 
located still farther back at Courdemanges and Chatel-Raoult 
near the chief command post of St. Chéron. The field artillery 
was in position at Corbeil-Chapelaine; the heavy artillery at 
Les Reviéres. It was assumed that, under the protection of 
armored cars, the bridges in the front had been demolished, 
so that the Reds, as in 1932, had to solve the important ques- 
tion of river crossings. The Lhuitrelle River, which flows 
from Mailly to the south, was, to be sure, entirely dried up, 
so that a crossing thereof meant merely a little delay. In 
the course of the two combat days the Reds (9th Infantry 
Division advancing on Sompuis and south thereof; 12th 
Infantry Division to the right of the 9th) succeeded in throw- 
ing back the Blue security detachments, and crossed the 
Lhuitrelle, driving the forward elements to the Puits River. 
A decisive move was that of the envelopment to the left by 
the mechanized brigade. It advanced through Sommefous 
on Soudé—St. Crois in force and with complete surprise 
for the Blues. On the evening of the 5th, when this exercise 
was stopped, the Red main body occupied the general line: 
Soudé—Ste. Croix—Mailly-le-Camp—Trouan—Grandville— 
Lhuitre. The Blues were in a position of readiness east of 
the Puits. 

The second part of the maneuver began on the 7th after 
midnight and lasted until the evening of the 8th. It was a 
continuation of the first part. The Blue lst Cavalry Division 
was reinforced, in accordance with the covering situation by 
the 106th Infantry, which was detached from the Red 12th 
Division. The lst Cavalry Division attacked, at first with a 
limited objective—the Lhuitrelle. A right column, con- 
sisting of infantry and tanks, advanced to east of Mailly; a 
left column of armored cars and motorcycles with sidecars and 
light machine guns advanced to Ste. Tanche. The Reds 
attacked and again succeeded in throwing back the 1st Cavalry 
Division to the Puits. Thus at the end of the second part 
of the maneuvers a situation obtained similar to that existing 
at the end of the first part. It is noteworthy that on the 8th 
the heavy tanks were employed between the Lhuitrelle and 
the Puits, although there was no question of an attack against 
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a strong defensive position which, according to the French 
views hitherto held, only justifies the employment of such 
“Chars de rupture.” 

In general the advances on both sides on 7 and 8 Sep- 
tember are particularly interesting in view of French doc- 
trines, for they show the efforts being made towards a more 
mobile combat method, now evidently to be attained by 
motorization and mechanization. The operations of the 
second part of the maneuvers afforded a series of experiences 
which will change the regulations concerning the employment 
of the new types of tanks. 

After a pause of two days the third and most important 
part of the exercises took place on 11 and 12 September. 
For this a re-grouping of force was necessary. The 12th 
Infantry Division with the lst Cavalry Division formed the 
point of a Red Army which was to advance from Sézanne— 
Fére-Champenoise (18 km. W.N.W. of Mailly) towards the 
east to the vicinity between Vitry-le-Francois and Brienne-le- 
Chateau (40 km. S. of Vitry). It was assumed that the 52d 
Infantry Division was advancing to the north of this. The 
purpose was to discover how much offensive power motorized 
and mechanized troops had as opposed by a motorized divi- 
sion (Blue 9th Infantry Division), which had a covering 
mission on the heights southwest of Vitry. This division 
was supposed to be in contact on the north with the 56th 
Infantry Division, which was assumed. The Reds had been 
reinforced by the 131st Infantry and 30th Artillery of the 
Blue 9th Division. The Reds advanced rapidly over the 
Lhuitrelle largely because it was possible by the employment 
of tanks to considerably shorten the “prise de contact,” and 
constantly to infiltrate into the weak defensive system of the 
separate Blue positions. Moreover, the advance was facili- 
tated by the rapid progress of the motors of the 1st Cavalry 
Division on the south wing. The 301st and 353d Artillery 
on trucks were able to follow the advance without interrup- 
tion and energetically to support it. The Blues had kept a 
reserve of 50 tanks at Lignon. These were pushed forward 
rapidly towards St. Quén to relieve the forward elements of 
the 9th Infantry Division which were falling back. There 
resulted some very instructive combats between mechanized 
units. On the roads the advance of the Red motor vehicles 
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was delayed by obstacles. In the Puits sector especially, the 
fighting raged on the 11th. 

On the 12th, the 9th Infantry Division, after a withdrawal 
of 10 km., occupied a new position on the east bank of the 
Puits, ready for further defense and awaiting reinforcements. 
The 1st Cavalry pushed to the south and succeeded in envelop- 
ing the flank of the 9th Division at Brandonvilliers—la Mal- 
maison, and disrupting its rearward lines of communication 
by artillery fire. Thus the frontal attack of the 12th Division 
was furthered. The battles ensuing from this situation ter- 
minated the ‘‘Exercices combinés.” 

Although the details of the events and lessons of these 
operations with the new weapons are not yet available, yet 
it is clear in what direction the efforts of the French Army 
tend, and with what logical continuity they are prosecuted 
each year.(2) 


SECURITY OF LARGE UNITS BEFORE BATTLE 


(‘La sirté des grandes unités avant la bataille.” By Captain Dauffer. 
Revue de Cavalerie, November-December 1933.] 


Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel N.B. Briscoe 


In the period of 1914, cavalry covered the movements of 
armies for two weeks before the infantry contact, the high 
command did all the worrying, and the large battle masses 
just marched forward. Will it be the same in a future war? 

In 1914 the cavalry had its efforts balanced by 
opposing masses of cavalry, limiting its speed and radius of 
activity. The aviation was mechanically inefficient, its use 
not understood, and its reports misconstrued. Conditions 
that will not be reproduced. Also add motorization and 
mechanization and portée artillery. 

The aerial danger is not realized. Enemy aviation efforts 
will force movements to be made by night and camouflaged 
by day, only the most necessary supply movements being 
unconcealed. What discipline this requires, to prevent obser- 
vation and bombardment. 

From the beginning of hostilities there will be danger 
from both armored vehicles (mechanized cavalry) and motor- 
carried troops supported or not by artillery. In the face of 
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such formations security based on information attained by 
aerial and ground reconnaissance, however distant and up-to- 
date, is no longer sufficient. It will be necessary to have a 
covering force some five to eight miles beyond the front edge 


of the next bivowac area, that is, some twenty miles from the . 


present location. This will require a continuity and solidity 
of front that can not be controlled by the division, but must 
be handled by the corps, flank corps being given appropriate 
additional means. Hence in this advance by bounds the 
advance guard will probably be as large as the main mass, 
the infantry echelonned in depth and capable of maneuver, 
and the formation in depth elastic enough to allow for utilizing 
the best terrain. 

The covering force positions are studied with the idea 
of closing, along a first line, the points necessary for passage 
(bridges and fords, villages, forest clearings) and of watching 
the intervals and preventing the entry of fast elements there- 
in. This covering force will consist of a system of garrisons 
of foot troops, with antitank weapons, to organize and hold 
against tanks the critical points, cavalry for reconnaissance, 
and motorcycles for liaison. Between two or three such 
garrisoned points and in rear of the line, near observation, 
there will be a position for opposing investment of the points 
and for bringing them assistance. 

Behind this the mass must use small advance guards 
and outposts for immediate protection. 

Now, can these advance formations be completely motor- 
ized? Difficulty of cross-country travel from hedges and 
ditches, inability to turn in confined spaces, inability to main- 
tain their places in formation under fire, inability to close 
secretly on the enemy, all limit their usefulness as compared 
to cavalry; also, they can not make a detailed reconnaissance 
of terrain. 

The advance of this covering force (the “reconnaissance 
group’’) will naturally be a two-phase affair, movement and 
occupation. The most fluid element, horse cavalry, will, of 
course, lead off and execute the reconnaissances, followed by 
the lighter wheeled or carried elements (bicycle, motorcycle, 
cross-country carrier). The entrucked infantry closes the 
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The objective—the line of critical points, where resistance 
is to be made—being reached by the cavalry and then turned 
over to the infantry, the cavalry is withdrawn to the rear 
positions (American outpost reserve) for the period of the 
halt. 

The author pictures a heterogeneous group of horses, 
bicycles, motorcycles, troop carriers, trucks, and artillery 
operating in the above fashion in each division zone—a divi- 
sional group—with a similar group for the corps also. The 
latter in the halted situation becoming a general reserve. 
This whole group of “groups” should be commanded by a 
general officer in order to provide for adjustments of organ- 
ization and distribution into zones as the situation demands. 

These reconnaissance groups must be organized and 
trained in time of peace. After twenty days, infantry reserve 
units are not recognizable as such, but in 1914, old cavalry 
mounted on new horses failed to cover the 33d Division near 
Bertrix, and a victorious unit, ready for pursuit, was thrown 
into disorderly retreat. During this twenty days, or fifteen 
days, at the beginning of a war there is nothing but the recon- 
naissance groups to secure the infantry formations from the 
highly mobile attack. The groups then must be completely 
trained and at full strength in peace time. Trained so the 
integral units work together freely, and present as permanent 
units so division and corps headquarters will know how to 
employ them. 

The divisional groups should have horse cavalry, but 
the corps groups can be entirely wheeled and motorized.* 

Five short historical illustrations (1914-1918) follow: 


(1) The importance, in a conflict, on the morale of inex- 
perienced troops, of the results of the first march. 

In the Ardennes in 1914. “In not reaching Recogne, its 
objective, the XII Corps abandoned the security of the flank 
of its neighbor on the left, with which it was charged, permit- 
ting the disastrous attack on that neighbor which had accom- 
plished its own mission.” This disaster spread to the XI 

*NoTE.—This idea does not correspond with the idea of a ‘‘recon- 
naissance’’ group, since the corps unit becomes a reserve to the divisional 
groups. In an account of maneuvers in a recent number, the corps group 
operated in advance of the divisional groups. However, the employment 


of all groups under a single command, as suggested by this writer, would 
call for a general reserve which might well be a corps group. 
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Corps and to the Army. New troops, without fault, had their 
morale ruined. 


(2) Preliminary to the battle—which is all-important—the 
Reconnaissance Groups will play a weighty part. 


The 9th Chasseurs spent the night 21-22 August inside 
the infantry lines at Herbeumont, moving out at 6:00 AM the 
22d. 


The same night the 19th Chasseurs were at Bellefontaine, 
8 kilometers in advance of the leading elements of the II 
Corps, ‘‘where they had made contact with the enemy and 
knew his locations and strength. It boldly camped, maintain- 
ing this contact, with a German division in its front and a 
forest defile at its back.’”” Thanks to it, General Cordonnier 
knew, before daylight, 22 August, while still at Meix-devant- 
Virton, that, on debouching from the defile where he then 
was, he would meet at least an enemy division.” 


The heads of all columns of the Fourth Army, except the 
II Corps, fell into enemy traps. The II Corps was not sur- 
prized at Bellefontaine and gained some tactical success. 

Visualize the XVII Corps, to the west, in a zone identical 
with that of the II Corps, a large forest (of Luchy) with a 
village (Ochamps) at the exit. ‘Now, on 22 August, the 
33d Division under orders to march through an immense 
unreconnoitered wood where the idea of attack was so far 
from the minds of the men that, enjoying the freshness of the 
forest and the promise of good billets, they sang as they 
marched. Suddenly, not in hours but in minutes, this col- 
umn is cut off on the north, east, and south, submitted to 
a very heavy fusilade.”’ 

“And the 9th Chasseurs?”’” The 9th Chasseurs has a 
very complicated cavalry problem. The XVII Corps with 
divisions abreast, left flank of its 34th Division protected 
by the XI Corps echelonned in advance, right flank of its 
33d Division supposedly guarded by the XII Corps echelonned 
to the rear. 

Result: 6 squadrons (American troops), two being divi- 
sional. Four missions—(a) Liaison with the XI Corps, (b) 
Advance guard for 34th and (c) 33d Divisions, (d) Guard 
the right flank (liaison with the XII Corps). 
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Allotment to missions: To (a) (above) and advance guard 
of 34th Division, 5 squadrons. To (d) (above) the divisional 
squadron of the 33d Division. To advance guard of. the 
33d, nothing. 

The badly balanced disposition explains the disaster. 


Capitaine Daulter 
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(83) Necessity for a command for the corps cavalry. 


There was lacking at the headquarters of the XVII 
Corps a “chief of cavalry” with the role of adjusting to the 
terrain the technical possibilities and the tactical necessities, 
and finally, in the hour of contact of the infantries, of shifting 
the cavalry—not to an inactive place among the baggage of 
the 34th Division, but to a useful place, the right flank. 

This “chief of cavalry’’ must not be the cavalry colonel, 
whose place is at the head of his regiment. In future he will 
be the “Commander of the Corps Reconnaissance Group.” 


(4) A given piece of terrain can not be guaranteed free 
of enemy at a given moment unless there are troops along the 
edge of this terrain so disposed that the enemy can not infiltrate 
between them. 

Not new! Germans applied it in the Ardennes, 22 August. 
“But in advance of them (the corps of the French Fourth 
Army) the reconnaissances of the Cavalry Corps had been 
thrown out in strong detachments reinforced by infantry, 
installed at the edges of the woods and which had prevented 
penetration to the position: Maissin—Anloy—Ochamps.” The 
19th Chasseurs had applied the same idea at Bellefontaine. 

“Personally . . . I was impressed . . by the necessity for 
making dispositions of units covering the advance sufficiently 
and holding the terrain, at all events delaying the enemy, 
reporting his strength and movements; or, at the minimum, 
reporting his presence.” 


(5) “In war one fights less with the brain than with reflexes.” 
(General Cordonnier) 

The missions of Reconnaissance Groups, from the begin- 
ning of the conflict, appear to require of them, more than 
of any other troops, from the day of their formation, those 
warlike reflexes shown by the II Corps on 22 August. 

“To the II Corps there was no surprize at Bellefontaine. 
Not due to the peculiar value of its commanders, but because, 
Parliament having accorded large amounts to the covering 
troops, this corps had opportunity to create those reflexes 
which it used on 22 August.” 

It is indispensable that the Reconnaissance Groups and 
the infantry called upon to work with them, be permitted to 
build up these reflexes: utilization of terrain at- the halt and 
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on the march, absolute concealment from aerial view in a 
situations, security of the flanks and rear, liaison in every 
sense. This, to give them at least the framework, is of prime 
necessity. 

THE ATTACK IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE 


iffsfiihrung im Gebirgskriege.””’ By Major Altrichter. Militar- 
Wochenblatt, 18 May 1933.] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


In every offensive operation in mountain warfare the 
important question arises whether the decisive blow will be 
launched on the heights or in the valleys. The experience of 
the great breakthrough battles against the Italian front in 
October 1917, caused the Austrian General Krausz to insist 
that the main effort of the attack must be prosecuted in the 
valleys while the enemy be merely pinned down on the heights. 

F.u.G. (German regulations—combined arms) did not take 
over this doctrine in its entirety. Paragraph 450 prescribes 
that, while the attacker is dependent on the passes in high 
mountains, he must at the same time prosecute the attack 
on a broad front so that the defender may be forced to dissi- 
pate his strength. In addition, emphasis is placed on securing 
the heights which command the passes, as the defender will 
set most store on the blocking of the passes. From these 
generalities it is manifest that the commander is given free 
hand in the choice of methods of attack. Even greater lee- 
way is given in the case of the execution of the attack in 
mountains of medium heights. Specific principles are avoided, 
as such mountains do not generally offer very great difficulties 
for the movement of the infantry; they merely increase the 
time factor for the advance of artillery and supplies. 

In the World War we find mountain attacks under various 
circumstances of tactics and terrain. An outstanding example 
of an attack in mountains of medium height is that of Gorlice 
on 2 May, 1915. The Russian front on the northern slopes 
of the Beskiden was broken through in a front of 30 km. 
The average height of the slope to the north was about 500 
to 600 m. in the southern part of the attack sector, and about 
300 to 400 m. in the northern part. The waterways running 
northwards formed deeply cut sections which were quite 
unfavorable for the west-east attack. 
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Everywhere the attack had to surmount open slopes. 
In the sectors of each of the eight attack divisions there were 
one or more peaks which commanded the position from all 
sides. 


With the exception of the 39th Hungarian Division, all 
divisions decided to use mountain tactics, i.e., greatest concen- 
tration of artillery fire on these heights together with deeply 
organized assaults thereon. 

The result of these tactics was everywhere the same: 
quick conquest of these commanding points with a minimum 
of casualties. Inasmuch as the intervening terrain was no 
longer tenable by the Russians after the peaks had fallen, the 
tactical breakthrough of the enemy front was successful on 
the first day of the attack. 


A number of favorable circumstances contributed to this 
brilliant success. A great advantage lay in the high visibility 
of the narrow peaks which constituted an admirable target 
for the observed concentrated fire of the artillery. Further- 
more, the terrain, including the mountain slopes, was passable 
everywhere for infantry and artillery. Last but not least, 
the chief factor was the low morale of the enemy. Not equal 
to the Germans in combat ability to start with, the concen- 
trated artillery fire had so shaken them that they could not 
stand the assault at any point. 

It would be erroneous to generalize as to attack in medi- 
um mountains from the experiences of Gorlice, without attach- 
ing modifications. It is certain that with a more determined 
adversary the intervening terrain would have been under 
greater artillery and machine-gun fire than was the case 
here. Had the Russians been better equipped in artillery, 
the considerable concentration of German artillery could have 
been opposed by counter-battery, necessitating counter-battery 
on the German side, thus lessening the concentration. 

Quite different from the situation at Gorlice were those 
which confronted the Fourteenth Army on 24 October, 1917, 
at Flitsch and Tolmein, in the Julian Alps. The attack 
had to be pressed against enemy positions on excessively 
steep slopes in very high mountains. The main avenues of 
advance were the basin near Flitsch and the valley of the 
Isonzo at Tolmein. 
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As is well known, the main effort of the attack was in 
those valleys and with remarkable success. On the evening 
of the first day of attack, the towns of Robic (20 km. behind 
the front) and Sage were reached. 

As at Gorlice, surprise was complete, and here too, the 
artillery fire was an important element; as was the trench 
mortar and gas. These brought about a quick breakdown of 
the defense. Another important element was the simul- 
taneous attack of the heights commanding the valleys. With- 
out this attack, or an attack against an opponent who would 
have been more determined, the result might have been 
another story. Lastly, a favorable factor was the rainy, 
foggy weather which lessened visibility and lowered the effect 
of enemy batteries which had been permanently installed. 

After the conquest of Flitsch and Tolmein the combined 
attack became a principle for mountain warfare. And yet 
the offensive against Italy was not concluded before this 
principle was proven to be faulty. After the frontal attack 
of the Central Powers on the Piave had been stopped, the 
Army group of General Krausz was directed to attack from 
Feltre against the Italian flank and rear. General Krausz 
decided to attack with two groups in the valleys on both sides 
of Mount Grappa. The west group (Imperial Edelweiss Divi- 
sion and 43d Rifle Brigade) was to attack in the Cismone— 
Brenta valley against Bassano. Only one regiment was to 
be employed for the attack on the heights through Mt. Ron- 
cone—Mt. Portica—Mt. Grappa, against Semonzo and Cres- 
pano Vineto. The East Group (Imperial 55th Infantry Divi- 
sion and German Jager Division) was to attack Pederobba 
in the Piave Valley. It had to drive only weaker forces to 
the right across the mountains. The enemy advanced posi- 
tions had been pushed forward to the line: Mt. Roncone— 
Mt. Tomatico. Their main line of resistance ran through 
Mt. Tomba—Mt. Pallone—Mt. Grappa—Mt. Stolone, to San 
Marino in the Brenta Valley. 

The attack began on 14 November. On the evening of 
that day it was seen that the results were not satisfactory. 
In the Cismone Valley the enemy garrison of Mt. Roncone 
prevented a further advance, and in the Piave Valley the 
attack came to a halt at St. Maria. The units sent across 
the mountains took Mt. Peurna but the peaks of Mt. Toma- 
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tico (which afforded command to both sides), and Mt. Ron- 
cone, remained in the enemy’s hands. 

The attack was renewed on the following day. Again 
forces in the valley had no noteworthy successes. The moun- 
tain units, however, gained considerable ground towards the 
south. The next few days brought only local successes, which 
changed the general situation very little. Mt. Grappa remained 
in Italian hands. The intended envelopment of the enemy 
north wing was thereby made impossible. 

This failure was due to several causes. First, there were 
the psychological factors. The Italian morale had been 
greatly improved. They had revived after the first fear of 
defeat, now fighting on their own terrain were convinced 
that, with aid of the French-English reinforcements, they 
could repel all further attacks. The element of surprise was 
absent in this operation. 

The tactical situation was much less favorable for a valley 
attack than at Flitsch and Tolmein. The Brenta and Piave 
valleys were so narrow that a development on a broad front 
was not possible. The infantry advancing in the Brenta 
valley had to rely on its own resources because all the bat- 
teries were still far behind and were only able to enter the 
battle gradually after several days. The effective and feared 
German trench mortars had been transferred to the Western 
theater of war. Due to these circumstances the heights could 
not be conquered and therefore the valley attacks failed. 

It is interesting to note that two division commanders 
considered the valley attacks to be impracticable and made 
their views known to the general commanding the opera- 
tions. It is impossible to answer the question as to whether 
a main effort on the heights would have been successful. 
However, the opinion of the leaders on the heights was unan- 
imous to the effect that on the third day of the attack a great 
success would have ensued if the Corps reserve had been made 
available there. 

From these examples of operations it appears that there 
is not a cut-and-dried method of attack in mountain warfare. 

The decisive elements are always the particular circum- 
stances of terrain, combat strength and morale, and equip- 
ment of both opponents. It is certain that in order for a val- 
ley attack to be successful against a determined enemy, he 
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must first be forced to evacuate the surrounding heights. As 
is stressed in the F.u.G. (German regulations for the com- 
bined arms) the factor of surprise is highly important in 
mountain fighting, as is a careful reconnaissance of the ter- 
rain. The principle holds true that in all attacks, including 
mountain attacks, a frequent change of combat methods 
must be sought in order to take the enemy by surprise and 
weaken his will. 


VIEWS ON CAVALRY 


(“‘Betrachtungen iiber Kavallerie.’” By Generalleutnant Erfurth 
(formerly Lieutenant Colonel 14th Infantry in the Reichsheer). Wissen 
und Wehr, April 1933] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer and Captain F. During 


At present we are confronted with the question whether 
the usefulness of cavalry, due to rapid fire and machine weap- 
ons, is at an end, or whether these have merely changed the 
role cavalry is to play in the future. 

Lieutenant Colonel von Faber du Faur has given us a 
very instructive exposition in his article entitled “Highly 
Mobile Units of Today.’(1) It develops the thesis that 
“Cavalry played a decisive role as long as it was able to carry 
its means of mobility with it into combat.” But this is true 
only when stated in a modified form, viz., ‘The cavalry in 
the past attained decisive importance only when it was organ- 
ized, trained, and led as combat cavalry—that is to say as a 
close order, mounted unit.”’ And this, in fact, was seldom the 
case. 

It is instructive to dip into the history of the art of war. 
We see that periods of sudden emergence of this arm into 
the forefront of importance alternated with periods in which 
all knowledge was lacking of its use in battle in the form of 
close order units. The high point in the development of 
modern battle cavalry was reached in the cavalry of Fred- 
erick the Great. Modern cavalry begins with Gustav Adolf, 
runs through the time of Prince Eugene to that of the Great 
King, and terminates with the Napoleonic Wars—thus cover- 
ing a period of about 200 years. At the beginning of the 30 
Years’ War the infantry was still the chief arm. In the cav- 
alry medieval customs still prevailed, in spite of the many 


(1) Militir-Wochenblatt, 11 and 18 December 19382. See QRML 
No. 48, page 88. 
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changes which the 16th century brought about in things 
military. The picture did not change until the latter half 
of this war. The strength of the cavalry arm was constantly 
augmented. Field armies consisted of over half cavalry. This 
cavalry was organized in close order elements as combat cav- 
alry. Concentrated shock with the broadsword had become 
the usual method of attack. Defeat of the cavalry meant 
defeat of the infantry. There is no historical example from 
this period, in which infantry combat decided the battle. 
The cavalry was without exception the decisive arm on the 
field of battle.(2) 

But military conservatism still prevailed. The custom 
of the slow approach march of the times of chivalry was still 
alive. Furthermore, lack of training and proper mounts often 
made close order attacks impossible. The leaders, wishing 
to conserve the horses, preferred to employ the cavalry in 
short attacks at a trot or at a slow canter.(3) To be sure, 
Prince Eugene ordered attack at the extended gallop but was 
not able to effectuate this. It is said that the Austrian cavalry 
in the Seven Years’ War fired before using the saber. In France, 
progress was impeded because horses and equipment belonged 
to the captains, who wished to conserve them. Walk and 
trot were the only gaits employed here during Frederick the 
Great’s time. The latter drew the correct inferences from 
the meager performance of the Prussian cavalry at Mollwitz. 
The very next year at Chotusitz the mounted arm had become 
combat cavalry. In the decade before the Seven Years’ War the 
standard of achievement was constantly being raised. In 
1748 attacks at 700 paces had been satisfactory, but in 1755 
attacks at 1800 paces were required, the last stretch at a 
full gallop.(3) The squadrons were not only required to 
ride as a unit, boot-to-boot, but there were to be no intervals 
between squadrons. The King wished to exclude the me'ée, in 
which it was a matter of hand-to-hand combat of single men 
and unreliable. Seydlitz is reported to have said at one time 
that the cavalry wins battles not with the sword but with 
the whip. Over a quarter of Frederick’s field army consisted 
(December 1755) of cavalry (31,000 as against 84,000 infantry). 


(2) Per Sérenssohn: “Art of war during the last period of - Thirty 
Years’ War.” Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXVII—No. 3, 1932 
(3) Hans Delbriick: “History of the art of war,” IV—pp. 325, 326. 
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In this the combat cavalry reached its highest develop- 
ment. 

In the Napoleonic Wars the cavalry was already sub- 
merged by the infantry. The growth of armies consisted 
entirely of an augmentation of the infantry. While the battles 
of Frederick consisted of shock action personally initiated by 
the leaders, the Napoleonic battles were broken up into phases. 
Organization in depth made possible replacement from the 
rear and consequent increase or decrease of combat intensity 
in front. The use of reserves for shock action was in practice 
never decided upon until some time during the combat. It 
did not escape Napoleon’s sharp insight that a new day had 
dawned for the cavalry. He therefore equipped all the cavalry 
with firearms and organized it into platoons and battalions. (4) 
His genius recognized the fact that the cavalry would not 
be used so much during battle as between battles. (Keeping 
open of defiles, reconnaissance in force, withdrawals.) The 
Prussian regulations of 1843 likewise recognized the impor- 
tance of carbineers for the cavalry and prescribed fighting 
on foot, not only in defense but in attack. But in the long- 
continued interludes of peace the experiences of the Napole- 
onic Wars were forgotten, and they preferred to remember, 
instead, the glorious period of Frederick. The interest in dis- 
mounted combat by cavalry gradually disappeared in the 
Prussian Army so that: “in the Campaign of 1866 many dra- 
goon and Hussar regiments never fired a shot. In the cam- 
paign of 1870-71 the cavalry divisions had very few carbi- 
neers. Two divisions, the Ist and 3d, did not have a single 
regiment equipped with carbines.” 

Although the necessity for carbines became evident in the 
French campaign, and all regiments were equipped with them, 
yet the German regulations of 1893 still spoke of dismounted 
fighting as but “‘an expedient in case of need.” They still 
clung to the idea that Frederick’s combat cavalry was the 
correct ideal, in spite of the advance of quick fire weapons. 
The 1895 regulations pointed to mounted combat as the chief 
form. 

Experiences of other armies did not change this—they 
were thought to be peculiar due to terrain and other particular 


(4) “Contributions on the question of carbines and its importance 
Quarterly “Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde,” 1908, 
ol. 4, p. A 
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circumstances. Yet the lessons of the American Civil War 
should have raised the question whether the age of the old 
battle cavalry had not waned and a new type of cavalry been 
born. Stuart’s cavalry holding the field against an enemy, 
as well as northern examples of mobility, fire power, and use 
of carbines, had had great success. Here the new day in the 
art of war became manifest. “It is astonishing,’’ states General 
von Pelet-Narbonne, “that not until after our own great war 
(1870-71) were these attainments in North America appre- 
ciated.’’ (5) 

To summarize: the Thirty Years’ War had created new 
combat cavalry which again fell into disuse during the long 
revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. 


The question arises whether in the history of warfare 
there has been but one appearance of combat cavalry, or whether 
there were occasions in earlier times when the cavalry assumed 
a decisive importance on the battlefield. Certainly not until 
recently was the cavalry forced by increased fire power “to 
abandon its means of mobility.” If therefore, it is true that 
“the cavalry decided combat as long as it did not have to 
abandon its means of mobility on entering into it’? then we 
must assume that as far back as cavalry existed, and down 
to the nineteenth century, it decided battles. A cursory his- 
torical retrospect shows that such an assumption would be a 
grevious error. 

In the middle ages, at least in the European—West 
Asiatic theater, the close-order cavalry unit was unknown. 
During this period the single expert fighter dominated the 
scene. The knight was too proud to permit himself to become 
a part of a close-order squadron. Everyone wished to be 
in the front rank with no one in front of him. The advance 
to the attack by the mail-clad riders was at a walk, changed 
to a trot shortly before the assault. After the shock the 
fighting resolved itself into single combats. It is not true, 
as sometimes asserted, that fire weapons ended the combat 
method of knighthood. If such had been the case the cavalry 
of Frederick would not have reached its high standard. It 


(5) “The dragoons of the great counts as prototype for modern caval- 
ry,” Quarterly ‘“‘Truppenfiihrung & Heereskunde,”’ 1905—vol. 2, p. 321. 
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was rather the advent of mercenaries which sounded the 
knell of knightly combat. The mercenaries organized in 
close orders units and overwhelmed the knights.(6) The 
creation of modern combat cavalry was first made possible 
by the advent of the “miles perpetuus.”’ 

In 1616, the noted war theorist of his day, the Cavalry 
Sergeant Major of the city of Danzig, Johann Jakobi von Wall- 
hausen, wrote as follows in his Mounted Combat: “There 
are more peasants who can ride than there are well trained 
cavaliers and knights, therefore the former have the advan- 
tage of the latter.” 

If we wish to find a time when cavalry was “in flower” 
as a decisive combat element comparable to the days of Seyd- 
litz or Zieten we have to go back to ancient history. During 
the some 2,000 years since that time cavalry was not of deci- 
sive importance in the modern sense of combat, though during 
all this time it did not have to ‘‘abandon its means of mobility 
when going into combat.” In ancient times the glorious 
period of cavalry began with the two Macedonian kings. 
The most important element in the army with which Philip 
conquered Greece and Alexander conquered Asia was caval- 
ry.(7) The salient feature was the sudden appearance of 
cavalry as the decisive element in combat. Its advent was 
like to.that of Pallas Athena arising from the brow of Zeus. 
This, in addition to his masterly leadership, was the cause 
of Alexander’s success. The greatest military successes of 
history have occurred when a new weapon or method emerged 
to surprise the enemy. This was the case with the Mace- 
donian cavalry. The Persian king also had competent cavalry 
but it was organized and fought like the knights of the later 
middle ages. The Persian cavalry could not stand against 
the Macedonian squadrons. The latter were able to inter- 
vene at the crucial time and place by a concentrated attack 
led personally by the commander. 

For a century after Alexander, the cavalry remained the 
dominant arm. But already under the Diadochi its tactics 
began to degenerate and, by the third century B.C., they 
had become inert throughout the Hellenistic world. But 


(6) Hans Delbriick: ‘‘History of the art of War,’ IV, p. 167. 
(7) W.W. Tarn: “Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments,” 
Cambridge, 19380. 
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now there arose a new leader elsewhere, a genius who brought 
the cavalry to its highest point. At Cannae, Hannibal recurred 
to Alexander’s example. He had all his heavy cavalry under 
Hasdrubal (the Carthaginian Seydlitz) on his left wing while 
his light Numidian cavalry carried on delaying actions on 
the right wing. The latter had the mission of keeping occupied 
the superior federated cavalry of the Romans. Hasdrubal 
beat the weaker citizenry cavalry on his flank, rode around 
it to the Roman rear, and attacked and overran the Italian 
cavalry on the other flank. The pursuit of the latter was 
taken up by the Numidians. Meanwhile, Hasdrubal turned 
and attacked the Roman infantry in its rear. This last assault 
decided the battle.(8) 


At Gaugemela, Aexander had his cavalry so well in 
hand that, after the breakthrough of the Persian lines, he 
was able to turn and ride back for a new attack. At Cannae 
Hasdrubal had his victorious cavalry turn back twice and it 
followed its leader in a third attack.(9) 


One can but bear out Polybius when he says, “It is better 
to have but half as much infantry as the enemy has, and to 
have a superiority in cavalry, than to be equal to him in the 
strength of both arms.” 


In the second century the cavalry disappeared from the 
Greco-Roman world. Then an astonishing renaissance of 
cavalry occurred in the Parthian kingdom. Here again this 
was accompanied by a new combat method. What had been 
dogma was now impugned. Weapons and tactics became 
obsolete at one stroke. The infantry became antiquated. 
How did this happen? The Parthians employed two types 
of riders: light mounted archers and heavy mail-clad cavalry. 
The latter were the precursors of the knights of the middle 
ages. The mounting of the archers made these invulnerable 
for the Roman infantry. By combining the long range weapon 
of the archers (to whom was available an unlimited supply 
of ammunition through camel transport) with the close order 
assault of the mail-clad lancers, the battle of Karrhé resulted 
in a spirited affair which astonished all contemporaries. For 
centuries after this the mail-clad lancers remained as the 


(8) Mommsen: ‘‘Roman History’”—Phaidon, Publishers—page 286. 
(9) W.W. Tarn: “Hellenistic Military & Naval Developments,” 
Cambridge, 1930. 
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weapon of Asia. The Sassanides took them over from the 
Parthians and inflicted heavy blows thereby on the Roman 
Empire. Karrha has little importance in the evolution of 
combat cavalry. It was an astonishing stroke of genius of 
a cavalry general who was far ahead of his time.(10) 

It is surprising that such a militaristic people as the 
Romans had such little interest and understanding of the 
mounted arm. Already at an early period the further develop- 
ment of this arm had been neglected. Nor did the bitter 
experiences of the wars with Hannibal create any greater 
interest. The victory at Zama-Naraggara came about entirely 
through the defection of Massinissa and his Numidian riders 
before the battle, when he went over to the Romans. Thereby 
Scipio gained and Hannibal lost the principal means to victory. 

During the time of the unchallenged world dominance 
of Rome, the Greeks strove to anger their Roman masters 
by alleging that the cause of Rome’s greatness was the fever 
which laid low Alexander of Macedonia in Babylon in 323 B.C. 
It is in fact not impossible that Alexander held the thought 
of turning against the West after his conquest of the East, 
and of disputing the field with the Romans. If such plans 
had eventualized and the struggle between Hellenism and 
Rome occurred at this time, the combat between the phalanx 
and the legion would probably have been decided by Alex- 
ander’s cavalry in his favor. The conquest of the Roman 
empire had been effected by its infantry. Rome had developed 
many great soldiers but not one efficient cavalry leader. The 
cavalry with them had remained but an auxiliary arm for 
secondary missions. For the most part the cavalry of Rome 
was made up from the peoples she had subjugated. They 
carried on their own tactics—either those of single combat, 
or combat supported by light infantry. The combination of 
light infantry and cavalry (called the German combat method 
by Mommsen in “Roman History’’) was common in ancient 
times. Such combat is not comparable with the battle cavalry 
of Alexander and Hannibal. It had little influence on the 
course of the battle. Pompeius, for instance, in spite of his 
seven times preponderance in cavalry, could not attain a 
victory at Pharsalos. Caesar attacked the Pompeian cavalry 


(10) Mommsen: ‘‘Roman History,’’ Phaidon, Publishers—page 138. 
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with the infantry reserve and forced the cavalry to a rout. 
The thesis of Polybios about the worth of cavalry at the crit- 
ical moment of battle could not be applied to this sort of 
cavalry, which could be overthrown by an infantry attack. 

Noticeable is the helplessness of the Roman generals 
against the attacks of the Parthians, and later by the new 
Persian cavalry. The war on the eastern boundary remained 
an open wound on the body of the world empire. From the 
middle of the third century A.D. the Germanic element in 
the Roman Army became stronger and stronger. The Roman 
way of fighting disappeared; the Germanic mercenaries of 
Rome employed barbaric tactics and used the ‘Eber Kopf” 
as battle formation. The once highly developed antique art 
of war became completely lost during the period of the migra- 
tion of peoples. Battle cavalry had been unknown for a 
long time, and now the infantry was forgotten. The tactics 
of strongly organized and thoroughly schooled and closed 
units ceased to exist during the middle ages of the European— 
Near-Asiatic World. 

In the Far East appeared, about 1200 A.D., Genghis 
Khan, a genius like Alexander, a conqueror of an enormous 
empire. The secret of his victories lay in the organization 
and schooling of a disciplined cavalry.(11) They had better 
discipline than any other people.(12) As in Macedonia 1,000 
years before, here also the surprise appearance of cavalry 
made of it a complete and battle determinating arm. As 
before, so shock troops developed here through judicious 
division of units (tens, hundreds, thousands, ten thousands), 
which were uniformly armed and equipped, highly trained and 
commanded by leaders, and which no enemy of that time was 
strong enough to overcome.(12) We can see now why all of 
Genghis Khan’s victories were fought against numerically 
superior enemies. In the battle against the Taidjuts in 1200 
A.D. it is estimated that Genghis Khan fought with 13,000 
men against 30,000. Following the method of the Parthian 
victories at Karrhi, the oncoming troops were first over- 
whelmed by the arrows fired by the archers. Then Genghis 
Khan attacked with his cavalry in close order. The enormous 


(11) See also, “Reiter taktik unter Dschingis Chan.” Militar-Wochen- 
blatt, November 18, 1932. 
(12) Harold Lamb: “Genghis Khan’”—Conqueror of the World. 
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shock of the deep and closely formed cavalry brought the attack 
of the Taidjuts to a stop.(12) The front armored ranks of 
the enemy were broken through and the lighter cavalry in 
rear was forced to disperse. Then Genghis Khan attacked 
with his cavalry squadrons in flank and rear of the enemy. 
If a unit became disorganized, it galloped back, reorganized, 
and attacked anew. Apparently Genghis Khan in the battle 
against the Taidjuts had his cavalry as well in hand as Alex- 
ander at Gaugamela, or Hasdrubal at Cannae. The tactics 
of Genghis Khan were carried on by his generals and heirs, 
whose victories caused the map of Asia to be changed. They 
destroyed large nations on the one hand and created new 
ones on the other. After about 200 years, this period of cav- 
alry successes became likewise a thing of the past. They did 
not influence the development of the European cavalry art, 
as very little of the successes reached the east (Battle of 
Liegnitz, 1241) and the time had not yet come in the nor- 
mally industrial Feudal States of medieval Europe, to follow 
the example of Genghis Khan and to replace chivalry by 
cavalry. The words of a timely chronicler: “The Tatar vic- 
tories are due more to the strategic art than to their numbers,” 
give us a correct estimate about the art of war of that time. 


As a result of our retrospective view of the military 
history, we have to conclude that the primary condition for 
a battle decision by cavalry very seldom existed. To be sure, 
we have always had cavalry and up to the Nineteenth Century 
it “did not have to abandon its means of mobility when it 
went into battle,” but the decisions did not always rest with it. 

During approximately 3,000 years the cavalry arm reached 

great heights only in the eras from Phillip and Alexander to 
- Hannibal (150 years), in Mongolia under Genghis Khan 
(200 years), and then from Gustaf Adolph to Napoleon (200 
years). Between the periods mentioned the idea of gaining 
a decision by the use of integrated units of cavalry at critical 
points, was forgotten. 

We have shown that the combat cavalry ended with Napo- 
leon and that the change of the times became noticeable in the 
American Civil War. When the Nineteenth Century came to 
a close, the fire fight of the dismounted cavalry became more 
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important. In the Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878), in the Boer 
War, in the Manchurian War; we see with increasing clearness 


the correctness of Napoleon’s vision of its development. | 


Nevertheless, the Nineteenth Century remained an age of 
transition in the art of war. Towards the end of this century 
rapid fire weapons and machine guns were developed. These 
new weapons revolutionized the art of war, and even the most 
ardent followers of the old methods had to change their views 
and learn the new way. It became clear now, that the cav- 
alry can no longer rely on shock and the “arme blanche’”’ for 
the solution of its many problems.(13) The example of Fred- 
erick’s cavalry however was still too fresh in the minds of the 
German cavalry of that time, to make possible a convincing 
change to the new ideas. The idea that ‘‘the independent fire 
fight of dismounted cavalry would never do” was tenaciously 
held to.(14) The utilization of the cavalry in dismounted 
fights should be sparingly adopted. The cavalry must be 
left strong for the attack; this is of the highest importance 
when contact is made with an enemy who is willing to fight 
for a decision.(15) The ghost of the mounted infantry was 
the cause of a decrease of target practice.(14) Thus a peculiar 
doctrine arose. Since it could not well be denied that an attack 
against infantry reinforced by field and machine guns had 
become impossible, the thesis was set up that mounted combat 
would henceforth become a thing apart. The last pre-war 
regulation for cavalry stated that combat of cavalry against 
cavalry would in future partake of the nature of a meeting 
engagement in which it would be employed in close order 
and secure victory through impetuous assault. The primary 
and most important opponent of our independent cavalry 
would be the enemy cavalry; to drive it from the field mounted 
action must be sought. Thus the demand of the times was 
a war training of cavalry for great mounted combats.(15) 
Systematic attack formations were practiced on the maneuver 
ground; in the Imperial maneuvers great cavalry attacks 


(13) “‘Beitrige zur Entwicklung der Karabinerfrage und ihre Bebeu- 
tung fiir die Kavallerie’”’ in Vierteljahreshefte fiir Truppenfiihrung und 
Heereskunde 1908, 4. Heft, p. 606. 

‘ i “Beitrige zur Entwicklung der Karabinerfrage, etc.”—pp. 611 
an 

(15) Capt. Niemann: ‘“‘Mounted meeting engagements,” Viertel- 
jahreshefte, etc., 1911—Vol. I—p. 128. 
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were always included. Thus Seydlitz’ example at Roszbach 
remained a model for the German cavalry up to the beginning 
of the Twentieth Century. The spirit of the times is shown by the 
statement in the General Staff publication of 1908, entitled 
“Vierteljahrsheft fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde’’ (16) 
that: “a retrospect of the entire recent period of development 
of rapid fire weapons shows us how these engines of destruc- 
tion have created the opinion that the days of the cavalry 
are numbered, that its role on the battlefield and in combat 
with the combined arms has reached its end. We see mean- 
while that those who would make of the cavalry a mounted 
infantry have been silenced. It is unmistakable that the 
cavalry has the idea that it can successfully surmount its 
crisis, take the fire weapons unto itself, and combine fire power 
with shock.”” Again the conservative element had conquered, 
the natural inertia of the German soldier brought him back 
again to Frederick the Great’s methods. It was believed that, 
with certain concessions to the new age, the glorious traditions 
of the cavalry could be kept alive. Thus it happened that the 
missions planned for the independent cavalry in the World 
War were impossible of execution. The cavalry divisions 
lacked combat power and speed. Soon it materialized that 
the expected mounted combat did not eventualize and that 
the rider could only fight dismounted. Naturally the troops 
learned this before the high command did. One can add 
many other examples to the incident of the telegram from 
the Kaiser’s Headquarters to Marwitz’ Cavalry Corps at 
Lens: “I wish to see the cavalry behind the enemy lines.”’(17) 
When in the summer of 1915 the 36th Reserve Division was 
engaged in heavy fighting before Diinaburg on difficult terrain, 
and painfully struggling forward through Russian machine- 
gun nests, it received the order: “Employ the Divisional 
Cavalry regiment in the spirit of Seydlitz.”” Therein the views 
of two different ages came in conflict. It was thought that a 
true battle cavalry still existed and it was not realized that 
its day was done. Since the end of the Nineteenth Century 
there had no longer been cavalry in the sense of the past, with 
(16) Capt. Niemann: ‘Mounted meeting engagements”—etc. p. 183. 
(17) Quoted by Lt.Col. v.Faber du Faur in ‘Modern highly mobile 


units,” in Militaér-Wochenblatt, 11 Dec. 1932, p. 782, translated on page 
88—QRML No. 48, for March 1933. 
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the advent of machine guns it had changed into mounted infan- 
try. When the expected missions of the independent cavalry 
remained unaccomplished and the war had lasted long enough 
to make this plain to all, the cavalry was dismounted and 
used as infantry. Thus emerged the resultant of this change 
in the art of war. 


The post war period raised the question everywhere as 
to the recreation of national defense. Everywhere the cavalry 
had to fight for its existence. Germany was in the unhappy 
position of being robbed of its own initiative by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The ratio of three cavalry divisions to seven infantry 
divisions forced on us by our enemies was not in keeping 
with the times. Yet the strength of the cavalry arm in our 
army gives it a loud voice when its value is discussed. So 
they explain the absence of profitable employment of cavalry 
in the World War by different reasons: trench warfare, short- 
age in matériel and money, the lack of insight of the high com- 
manders into its capacities. There was no representative of 
the arm in G.H.Q.(18) Conservatism is again at work and 
the cavalry defenders become more firmly intrenched each 
year. The thesis that the “primary mission of modern cavalry 
is its contribution when a decision is sought”’ was contradicted 
by all events of the World War, yet today it is again assumed 
to be self-evident.(18) The fact that in other countries the 
cavalry divisions have been changed into “quick” or “light” 
divisions and that therein the riders are more and more being 
supplanted by motorists, shows the possibility of a quite dif- 
ferent development. 

Today again one must admit auxiliary weapons and 
they must be mechanized or motorized. But is difficult to 
integrate their diverse elements. Therefore these motor 
weapons have become special independent branches in other 
countries which no longer stand shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the cavalry but operate and fight autonomously in the spirit 
of old-time independent cavalry. Therefore, it is argued, one 
must be guarded in its assignment, one must be “careful to 
maintain the rider as the mainstay of the cavalry division” 


(18) “Modern Highly Mobile Units,” by Lt.Col. v.Faber du Faur, 
P. 772. See QRML No. 48, p. 88. 
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so that this may remain as mobile as in the World War, “‘Cav- 
alry leaders must have preserved for them their belief 
in their own value, they must not be trained to rely on a sup- 
porting arm which does not fight shoulder to shoulder with it, 
give to the cavalry what belongs to them, neither more nor 
less; then they will again learn to rely on themselves, and, 
as during the times of the Great King, will appear on the battle- 
field at the critical point where a decision is sought.” (18) 

These are about the same ideas which counseled adherence 
to Frederick’s traditions before the World War. 

But the writer remains unconvinced. He believes that 
an insistence on the pre-war bases of organization for cavalry 
is an anachronism. Not even the attaching of supporting 
arms will bring us back to that day. At most an unwieldy 
hybrid of old and new will result—this might lead to the 
Pompeian cavalry of Pharsalus but hardly to the Hannibal 
cavalry of Cannae. 

The World War was a turning point in the art of war. 
Still Nineteenth Century on the Western front, on the East a 
picture of the new day appeared. In the West the art of war 
went awry. “No participant was satisfied with its generals.” (19) 

The main feature of the new art of war seems to us to 
be the tremendous increase in power of the defensive, through 
improvement in arms, especially the machine gun, and fur- 
ther the dissolution of the front line into a checkerboard 
formation, and the loss of command control in the combat 
zone. The new weapons sounded the knell of the old; since 
the World War there is no longer either cavalry or infantry. 
The battlefield of today no longer knows close order units; 
there is left only the single fighter, the trained combatant. 
In many respects our age resembles the middle ages in combat 
methods. Just as the employment of close order units (phalanx, 
legion, squadron) terminated with antiquity, so it is today. 
Then the mounted knight fought a single combat; now the 
rifleman does this. Nor will the bicycle, horse, motorcycle, 
or truck change this situation. The means of transport does 
not determine the method of combat. In the crucible of the 
World War the old arms, infantry and cavalry, have been 
amalgamated. Today the rifleman emerges therefrom. Only 


(19) H. von Metzsch: ‘War without generals.”—introduction and 
page 46 
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the artillery persists essentially unchanged. In addition, 
there has appeared the machine gun and the tank. 

The increase of strength of the defensive leaves no hope 
for frontal attack; a frontal breakthrough soon bogs down 
before the machine-gun nests in the depth of zone. The 
defender gains time to bring up mobile reserves to meet the 
enemy attack. Flanks and rear are, on the other hand, as vul- 
nerable as ever. Schlieffen’s teaching is still gospel for the 
Twentieth Century, namely, that decisive victory comes only 
through attack on many fronts. However, the tremendous 
extension of the modern battle terrain makes much more 
difficult the attempt to envelop the enemy’s flank. There 
is now necessary the modern highly mobile units which press 
forward so fast that the enemy has no time to organize the 
defense. These units take over the missions of the battle cav- 
alry of the past. The burning question of today is the creation 
of highly mobile modern units which can bring a decision. If 
an ideal solution be found to this problem of the creation of 
a new arm, then the maxim of Polybius may take on new 
meaning for use: “It is better to have but half as many rifle- 
men but a superiority in mobile units than to be equal in 
strength of both to those of the enemy.” 
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6 JANUARY 1934 

(1) Congress views service needs; plan 
air study 

(2) Estimates for Navy 
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(20) Partial restoration of pay cut is 
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(21) War Department asks expansion 
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(23) Plan for a G.H.Q. f nig 


10 FEBRUARY 1934 


(24) Committee may reject pay freeze 
provisions 


(25) Chief of Staff relates plans on air 


progress 

(26) General Mitchell’s testimony 
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(27) Army Air Corps speeds plans to 
take over air mail routes 

(28) Pay increases restored for all 
except officers 

(29) Plans for the Air Corps 

(80) Modernization of the Army. Gen- 
eral MacArthur 

(31) Stimulation and conservation of 
interest in the Medical Department 
Reserve. (II) Colonel Jamieson 


24 FEBRUARY 1934 


(82) Army promotion plan sent to 
Budget Bureau 

(33) Senate votes to drop 15% pay 
cut on July 1 

(34) Army contract investigation 

(35) Carrying the mails 

(36) Portable oxygen plant for the 
Army Air Corps 

(37) Ages 4 Regular Army commis- 
sioned officers 

(88) Stimulation and conservation of 
interest in the Medical Department 
Reserve. (III) Colonel Jamieson 


Army and Navy Register 
6 JANUARY 1934 
(1) Army-Navy estimates of appro- 
priations 


(2) Generals for field armies 
(8) Naval annual reports 


13 JANUARY 1934 
(4) Reorganize naval establishment 
(5) Congress considers pay 
(6) Severe cut in army funds 
(7) C.M.T.C. enrollment 
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(9) For pay freeze elimination 
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27 JANUARY 1934 
(13) Army-Navy representatives heard 
on pay 
(day Naval appropriation bill 
(15) Detailing officers to Q.M. Corps 
(16) Exhaustive survey of national 


defense 
3 February 1934 
(17) Pay cut and pay freeze 
(18) Effect of pay reduction 


10 FEBRUARY 1934 
(19) Motorization and mechanization 
(20) The Army Air Corps 
(21) A separate Air Corps? 
(22) Injustice of pay amendment 
(23) Test of horse trailers 


17 FEBRUARY 1934 
(24) Pay legislation 
(25) National Defense week 
(26) Air Corps Legislation 
(27) Army to carry mail 


24 FEBRUARY 1934 
(28) Pay legislation 
(29) Reorganization of Navy Dept. 
(30) Revised Army promotion 
(81) The pay situation 


Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette 
(Great Britain) 


28 DECEMBER 1933 
(1) Artillery support of an infantry 
attack with tanks. A French view. 
(2) Modern thought in mountain war- 
fare. By “Saracen” 


4 JANUARY 1934 
(3) Mechanisation in 1933 
(4) American Army motorisation plan 
(5) Fullerism. Lieut.-Colonel Voysey 


11 JANUARY 1934 
(6) Inadequate Reserves of Officers 
(7) The Reserve Officers of the U.S.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel Bennett 


18 JANUARY 1934 
(8) American naval policy 
(9) Co-ordination of estimates 
(10) Games and the Services. Lieut.- 
Colonel Seton Hutchison 


25 JANUARY 1934 


(11) Should war happen in five Se sm 
I—Military considerations. By Major- 
General Fuller; II—Naval considera- 
tions. By Admiral Sir Richmond 

(12) Civil work of the United States 
Corps of Engineers 


1 FEBRUARY 1934 


(13) Should war happen in five years. 
IlI—The air. By Air Commodore 
Chamier; I[V—Chemical War. By Major 
Murphy 

(14) Air power and the Pacific 


8 FEBRUARY 1934 
(15) Strategy v. economics. White 
(16) The next few years of naval 
education. By “Navalis’”’ 
(17) Aerial gas attack. Major Murphy 


15 FEBRUARY 1934 
(18) This disarmament 
(19) The debate on defence 
(20) Defence against “‘Mustard Gas.” 
Major Murphy 


Army Ordnance 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 

(1) Unity of command. Industrial 
preparedness and the present economic 
situation. By Honorable H. Woodring, 
Assistant Secretary of War 

(2) Trends of military policy. A 
review of the status of our Army today. 
General MacArthur 

(3) The ordnance partnership. A 
tribute to those who foster industrial 
preparedness. Major General Hof 

(4) The new demands on weapons. 
Ordnance progress toward speed and 
flexibility. Colonel Wesson 

(5) The French fortifications. Return 
of the Vauban idea of defending fron- 
tiers. Simonds 

(6) War, democracy and peace. Only 
a moral unity will really limit conflict. 
Nickerson 

(7) Proof tests and proof marks. 
Part II. Colonel Goddard 

(8) Armament alarmists. (An edi- 
torial) 


Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 
JANUARY 1934 

(1) “The other side of the hill.” No. 
X. The capture of Thiepval, 26th of 
September, 1917. 

(2) The German official history of the 
War. Volume IX. Loos and Salonika. 

(3) The Austrian official history of the 
War. Volume III 

(4) Infantry reorganization. Lieut.- 
Colonel Downes 

(5) The new warrior. Lieut.-Colonel 
Seton-Hutchison 

(6) Four men on the ridge. Echoes 
of a forgotten controversy. II. John 
Nicholson. Lieut.-Colonel Thackeray 
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(7) Air bombing and air disarmament. 
Part II. Air Commodore Chamier 

(8) Recruit training in the Foreign 
Legion. Lieutenant Martin 

(9) Tales of my uncle. No. 5.—The 
wood. Severn 

(10) Across France and Italy in July, 
1918: or Train versus ship in time of war 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires 
(Belgium) 


By 1st Lieutenant M.D. Taylor 


SEPTEMBER 1933 


(1) “Pages d’Histoire de l’Armée Belge 
au cours de la Guerre 1914-1918.— 
Journées d’offensive, les 30 septembre, 
ler et 2 octobre 1918 au ler Chasseurs 
a pied.” [History of the Belgian Army 
in the World War.—With the First 
Chasseurs a pied during the offensive of 
30 September—2 and 38 October 1918.] 
(II) Lieut.-Colonel Lievin 

(2) “Tactique aérienne. L’attaque en 
vol rasant.”’ [Air tactics of attack avia- 
tion.] Colonel Desmet 

The author believes that as improved 
methods of ground defensive drive air- 
planes higher to obtain relative secur- 
ity, there will tend to be a reaction in 
the direction of very low altitudes, ten 
to 30 meters, for example. The advan- 
tages are: (1) increased accuracy of fire 
and bombs against ground targets; (2) 
increased security from detection by 
enemy observers; (3) safety from anti- 
aircraft artillery; (4) avoidance of enemy 
pursuit planes which will rarely see the 
low-flying, camouflaged airplane. The 
disadvantages are: (1) disastrous conse- 
quences of a motor break-down; (2) the 
increased physical and mental strain on 
the pilot; (8) difficulty of orientation by 
ground forms. 

The author concludes that the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages and 
that with properly selected pilots and 
airplanes attack aviation has a consider- 
able future. 

(8) “Les zones de sécurité théorique 
frontales dans les tirs  d’artillerie.” 
[Safety zones for artillery firing in front 
of infantry.] Lieut.-Colonel Vermaelen 

(4) “La Guerre gréco-turque en Asie- 
Mineure 1922. La manoeuvre d’Afioun 
Kara Hissar.” [The Graeco-Turkish 
War in Asia Minor, 1922. The maneuver 
of Afioun Kara Hissar.] Major Levecq 

A study of the Greek débacle in Asia 
Minor in 1922. On 26 August, the 
Turkish Army of some 110,000 com- 
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batants attacked the Greek Army of 
120,000 men which occupied an over- 
extended front about 300 kilometers 
inland from the seacoast. The operation 
is of interest because of the supply 
difficulties of the Greeks, who depended 
upon a single railroad from Smyrna and 
upon a most inadequate road net; also 
by virtue of the energetic use of the 1st 
Turkish Cavalry Corps which succeeded 
in establishing itself on the Greek lines 
of retreat and contributed signally to 
the Greek defeat. The extent of the 
latter is summarized as follows: 

“In two weeks, the Greek Army which 
has entered Anatolia upon the request 
of Great Britain, the United States, 
and France, was destroyed or pushed 
into the sea. About a third of it man- 
aged to escape. 40,000 prisoners, 284 
cannons, 1,200 machine guns, and 15 
airplanes fell into the hands of the 
victor, who lost only 8,000 men.” 

(5) “Sur le probléme de l’efficacité du 
tir d’Artillerie.’ [The problem of the 
effectiveness of artillery fire.] Major 
Hennet. A study in probability. 

(6) “Vitesse de marche des colonnes 
automobiles. Marche en colonne et 
Marche individuelle.” [Speed of truck 
columns. March in convoy versus 
movement by individual truck.] 

The results of the investigations and 
experiments of the Commission Perma- 
nente de Motorisation in determining 
whether the regulation speeds of motor 
vehicles might be increased and whether 
the dispatching of single trucks at fixed 
intervals might be practicable as a re- 
placement for the convoy system. The 
conclusions of the Commission were: 

(a) The present regulation speeds (10- 
12 kilometers an hour) can be increased 
for truck columns. : : 

(b) Under normal day-time condi- 
tions, the speed of a motor column can 
be made one-half the maximum speed 
of the slowest motor in the column. 

(ec) The dispatching of trucks individ- 
ually is not to be recommended. The 
slight gain in time is more than compen- 
sated for by the disorderly conduct of 
the march. 


OcToBER 1933 


(7) “Pages d’Histoire de l’Armée Belge 
au cours de la guerre 1914-1918.—Jour- 
nées d’offensive, les 30 septembre, ler 
et 2 octobre 1918 au ler Chasseurs a 
pied.” (History of the Belgian Army 
in the World War. With the First 
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Chasseurs 4 pied during the offensive of 
30 September—2 and 3 October 1918.] 
(III) Lieut.-Colonel Lievin 


(8) “Obéir...Servir...” [Obey and 
serve.] Colonel Van Egroo 

The author believes that many times 
in history failure of discipline has been 
the underlying cause of defeats generally 
attributed to faulty tactical and stra- 
tegical combinations. To support this 
thesis, he cites numerous examples from 
the wars of the First Empire, of 1870, 
and of 1914. He concludes that to serve 
is to obey and that this obedience is the 
strength of armies and of nations. 

(9) “‘Paralléle entre l’efficacité de l’Av- 
iation Militaire et celle de |’Artillerie de 
la Défense Terrestre contre Aéronefs 
dans la défense aérienne des pays de 
faible étendue.” [Comparison of the 
relative effectiveness of air and ground 
defense against airplane attacks of coun- 
tires of limited geographical extent.] 
Lieutenant Général Vandeputte 

Pursuit and bombardment aviation 
is normally considered the most effective 
answer to the danger of attack from the 
air. However, for small countries like 
Belgium this may not be true. Belgian 
air bases are necessarily within operating 
radius of the enemy aviation which will 
probably be superior in strength while 
those of the larger neighbor will be 
beyond the reach of Belgian aviation. 
Ground defense then assumes a prime 
importance. Each country in reaching 
a solution of the problem of air defense 
must emphasize in proper proportion 
aviation, ground defense, and passive 
defense of the civil population according 
to the size of the country, the configur- 
ation of its frontiers and its material 
resources. 

(10) “‘De l’enseignement de l’équita- 
tion dans les batteries montées.”’ [Equita- 
tion instruction for horse-drawn bat- 
teries.] Lieut.-Colonel Vermaelen 

(11) “Vauban au siége de Namur 
(1692).”” [Vauban at the siege of Namur, 
1692.) Maior Delvaux 

(12) “Le franchissement des cours 
d’eau.”” [River crossings.] (V) Lieu- 
tenant Thonnard 

This installment, the fifth, is a study 
of the current German regulations on the 
subject. 

(13) “Le potentiel de guerre de |’ar- 
mée soviétique.” [The potential strength 
for war of the Soviet Army.] Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Reboul 


(14) “Brigade motorisée contre divi- 
sion d’infanterie.” [A motorized brigade ~ 
an infantry division.] General 

Conclusions from the British maneu- 
vers of 1982. ; 

(15) ‘La marche d’approche.” [The 
approach march.] Général Brossé 

(16) “La préparation et 1l’exécution 
techniques du franchissement de la 
Marne par les Allemands en_ juillet 
1918.” [The preparation and execution 
of the crossing of the Marne by the 
eee in July 1918.] Major Vanden- 

erg 


Canadian Defence Quarterly (Canada) 
JANUARY 1934 


(1) Australian defence policy. Sir 
George Pearce, Minister for Defence, 
Australia 

(2) The German crisis. Bn an Obser- 


ver 
(3) The early British Army. Prince 
(4) Sea warfare 
(5) Personality in leadership. Major 
Scudamore 


Cavalry Journal 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 


(1) Command and control system in’ 
horse cavalry regiments equipped with: 
motorized field and combat trains and 
armored cars. Colonel Martin 

(2) Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Smith 

(3) The Battle of the Little Big 
Horn. Colonel Coughlan 

(4) 1983 N.R.A. rifle and pistol 
champions 

(5) Out of the Grand Canyon on a, 
litter. Major Williams 

(6) Ranald Slidell Mackenzie. Major 
Hanson 

(7) Musketry. Colonel Halstead 

(8) The grand strategy of the World 
War. Part III. Captain Gordon-Smith 

(9) Why not a command eligible list? 
Lieut.Colonel Lentz 

(10) What should the soldier eat? 
Major Perley 


Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 
JANUARY 1934 

(1) Cavalry exercise on Salisbury 
Plain, September 4th-7th, 1933 

(2) An eye for a horse. Part V. 
Lieut.-Colonel Goldschmidt 

(3) The Somali pony. 
Phillimore 
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(4) Lake and victory: Monson’s re- 
treat. Part I. Colonel Maunsell 

(5) Old-time manoeuvres in India. 
Colonel Maunse 

(6) Divisional cavalry. Major Balck, 
German Army 

(7) Cavalry in the Great War. Part 
II.  Lieut.-Colonel Martin, German 
Army 


Chemical Warfare 


JANUARY 1934 


(1) Use of chemicals by mechanized 
cavalry. Captain Hollett 

(2) The tactical problem of alternative 
positions in event of gas attack. Lieut.- 
Colonel Spalding 


Coast Artillery Journal 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 


(1) The role of defensive pursuit. 
Part II. Captain Chennault 

(2) What should the soldier eat? 
Major Perley 

(3) Micro waves and their applica- 
tion for military purposes. Sax 

(4) The grand strategy of the World 
War. Part III. Captain Gordon-Smith 

(5) Why not a command eligible list? 
Lieut.-Colonel Lentz 

(6) Why our machine-gun score? Cap- 
tain McCroskey 


Esercito e Nazione (Italy) 
By Captain F. During 
JUNE 1933 


(1) “Funzione offensiva della forti- 
ficazione.” [Fortresses and their use 
for offensive operations.] Ferreri 

The author cites the offensive of the 
Sixth German Army on 20 August, 1914 
against Luneville, and the counter- 
offensive of the French, the war in 
Poland in 1914, and the German- 
Austrian offensive in Italy. He con- 
cludes with the statement that Italy 
must build strong fortifications at their 
boundary in order to make use of them 
for their armies in an offensive. 

(2) “La organizzazione delle nazioni 
per la guerra: IV.—La Svizzera.” (The 
organization of nations for war: Switzer- 
Franchini 

(3) “Un battaglione nell’attacco in 
terreno montuoso.” [A battalion in an 
attack in mountainous terrain.] Zani 

A reenforced battalion attacked on a 
front of 800 m. with an objective 3 
km. distant. A 30-minute artillery prep- 
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aration preceded the attack. The com- 
pany which made the secondary attack, 
attacked ahead of the main effort and 
under protection of smoke. The cooper- 
ation between artillery and infantry 
was excellent. Rocket signals were 
used as follows: White: cease firing; 
Yellow: we need protective fires here; 
Red: commence firing; and Green: 
advance artillery fire. 

(4) “Dalla proclamazione del Man- 
cit-Kuo all’armistizio di Tang-Ku.” 
[From the proclamation of the new 
state of Manchukuo to the armistice at 
Tang-Ku.] Micaletti 

(5) ‘‘Passaggio di corsi d’acqua.” [River 
crossings.| Barbato & Cappuccini (I) 
A general discussion of river crossings. 


JULY 1933 


(6) “Il Duce alla testa dell-Esercito.”’ 
{Mussolini as the head of the Army.] 
Baldini 

(7) “Il nuovo programma di elettrifi- 
cazioni ferroviarie.”’ [The new plan for 
electric railroads.] Caniglia 

Italy has at present 3,600 km. of 
electric railroads, which it intends to 
extend under a new plan to 6,600 km. 
within the next 12 years, thereby solving 
the coal problem. 

(8) ‘‘Bersaglieri e cavalleria nell’es- 
plorazione vicina.’”’ [Bicyclists and cav- 
alry on reconnaissance.] Costa 

Both units are part of a divisional 
reconnaissance detachment. The area 
to be covered is 9 km. in width and 
20 km. in depth. The bicyclists cover 
the open terrain, while cavalry covers 
woody and hilly terrain. Patrols are 
operating from 4 to 10 km. ahead of the 
main body, which advances by bounds. 
Radio, motor vehicles, and pigeons are 
used for transmittal of messages and 
reports. 

(9) “Passaggio di corsi d’acqua: II- 
Passaggio di un corso d’acqua in presenza 
del nemico.” [River crossings in the 
presence of an enemy.] (II) Barbato 
& Cappuccini 

A troop leading problem in river cross- 
ing. The crossing begins with the ferry- 
ing of 3 combat groups on a battalion 
front, covered by all machine guns of 
the battalion. One hour later 2 com- 
panies cross. The building of a bridge 
does not start until after dark. The 
action and orders of officers concerned 
are fully given. 

(10) “Impiego di un arn con- 
troaereo autocampale.” [The employ- 
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ment of a motorized antiaircraft detach- 
ment.] Ballanti 

The author gives the Italian views of 
antiaircraft defense of a column on the 
march: (1) to have the three antiair- 
craft batteries advance by bounds on both 
sides of the column; (2) to place the 
batteries at certain points in such a way 
that the column is continuously covered 
during the entire march; and (3) to 
place the batteries in the column and 
have them go into action when the 
situation demands it. 

(11) ‘Come gli alleati occuparono il 
Camerun.” [How the Allies occupied 
Cameroon.] Pellegrineschi 


August-September 1933 


(12) “Torpediniere siluranti e cannon- 
iere di scorta.” [Torpedo boats and 
cruisers.] Fea 

A comparison of the best boats of 
all navies. The author demands of 
Italy to build torpedo boats and cruisers 
with Diesel motors. 

(13) ‘Truppe celeri nell’inseguimento.”’ 
{Light troops in pursuit.}] Armando 

A tactical exercise in pursuit. Light 
troops consist of motorized communi- 
cations platoon, 3 squadrons of cavalry, 
one company bicyclists, one motorized 
heavy machine gun platoon, one com- 
pany armored cars; they are divided into 
3 distinct sections according to their 
mobility. Section I—Cavalry; Section 
II—Bicyclists with 1 platoon heavy 
machine guns and one platoon armored 
ears; Section I1I—Armored cars. Each 
section has an independent mission with 
a final objective, at which all 3 sections 
meet. In case the enemy is met prior 
to reaching the final objective, sections 
are not permitted to become engaged. 
Communication is by short wave radio. 
When the final objective is reached and 
an attack is planned, the bicyclists with 
the armored cars make a frontal attack, 
while the cavalry attacks in flank and 


rear. 

(14) “Passaggio di corsi d’acqua: III. 
Passaggio con materiali di equipaggio 
di un corso d’acqua in presenza del 
nemico.” [River crossings when the 
enemy occupies the river bank.] (III) 
Barbato & Cappuccini 

A company with 2 platoons heavy 
machine guns crosses on pontons as a 
security detachment, followed by the 
remainder of the force (one reinforced 
regiment). The crossing takes place at 
dawn without artillery preparation and 
the bridge is built during the day. 


(15) “Il battaglione nell’organizzazi- 
one di una posizione di resistenza.”’ 
[A battalion in defense.] Sapienza 


Field Artillery Journal 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 
(1) The annual report of the Chief of 
Field Artillery—1933 
(2) Some difficulties in supporting an 
infantry division. Brigadier General 


erry 

(3) The ravages of time. Colonel 
Herron 

(4) The effect of artillery fire. Major 

a 

(5) Marignano—The first artillery bat- 
tle. Pratt 
(6) The shadow line method of laying 
field artillery. Major Falk 


Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 
DECEMBER 1933 

(1) Wanted—A new strategy. Lord 
Davies 

(2) The unmilitary mind. Lieut.- 
Colonel Baird Smith 

(3) Some reflections on the Navy and 
Air Force exercises of September. By 
“Nauticair” 

(4) “This “absurd” League. Carter 

(5) The Indian Military Academy. 
Major Savory 

(6) Behind the scenes in Central Asia. 
Chinese Turkestan. Brigadier-General 
Bruce 

(7) The Foreign Legion as an inter- 
national police force. Lieutenant Martin 

(8) Nejd and Iraq. Second phase, 
1928-30. Wing-Commander Medhurst 


FEBRUARY 1934 

(9) More about Mons and the Marne. 
By “Spectator” 

(10) The world at a dead-end. Major- 
General Fuller 

(11) The prospect in Europe. Carter 

(12) Mustard gas. By the Editor 

(18) An echo of the Egyptian Expe- 
ditionary Force. Captain Macdonald 

(14) Three years of the Foreign 
Legion. Lieutenant Martin 


Infantry Journal 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 


(1) Musketry. Colonel Halstead 

(2) Some comments on the Caribbean 
War. Brigadier General Zilch 

(3) The tactical problem of alternative 
positions in event of gas attack. Lieut.- 
Colonel Spalding 
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(4) Searching for the better way. 
Captain Rarey q 

(5) Fighting the modern bandit. Con- 
verting an infantry unit into an effective 
anti-gangster weapon. Major Wood 

(6) What should the soldier eat? 
Major Perley 

(7) The grand strategy of the World 
War. Part III. Captain Gordon-Smith 

(8) Why not a command eligible list? 
Lieut.Colonel Lentz 


Journal of the Royal Artillery (Great 

Britain) 

JANUARY 1934 

(1) The artillery support of an attack 
in mobile war. Major Gatehouse 

(2) Some cavalry actions and tank 
comparisons. Major Body 

(3) The tactical employment of artil- 
lery survey units with a division. Cap- 
tain Wilson, Australian Staff Corps 

(4) Extracts from “The Conduct of 
War.”’ III.—The march to the Moselle. 
Marshal Foch (Translated by Captain 
Kernan) 

(5) The present economic situation. 
A lecture delivered at the Royal Artillery 
Institution, Woolwich, 21st November, 
1933, by Leonard J. Reid 


Journal of the Royal United Service 

Institution (Great Britain) 

NOVEMBER 1933 

(1) British interests in China. Ad- 
miral Kelly 

(2) The battle of the Marne, 1914. 
Brigadier-General Edmonds 

(3) Naval problems of to-day. Rear- 
Admiral Gadow 

(4) Air defence of Great Britain com- 
mand exercises, 1933. By “Cyclops” 

(5) Army training, 1933. Major- 
General Collins 

(6) An historic reverse in Afghanistan: 
Maiwund, 1880 

(7) The United States and their Navy. 
Phayre 

(8) The tasks of the Army. Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel Hudson 

(9) Air force and the offensive. By 
“Saracen” 

(10) Supply and transportation. Ma- 
jor Shaw 

(11) Personal efficiency: An Air Force 
catechism. By “Astral” 

(12) Requisitions in war. Major Mil- 


som 

(13) Italy and the Balkan States. 
Commendatore Villari 

(14) The international situation 
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Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilun- 
gen (Austria) 
By Captain F. During 
OCTOBER 1933 

(1) “Schweidnitz. Der 1. Oktober 
ein Ehrentag des alten kaiserlichen 
Heeres.”” (Schweidnitz. In memory of 
October 1, 1761.] Colonel v.Eichthal 

(2) “Die Eroberung der Tukett- und 
Madatschspitze am 14. und 15. Juni 
1916. Erfahrungen im Hochgebirgs- 
kampfe.” [The capture of the Tukett 
and Madatsch peaks on 14 and 15 June, 
1916. Experience in mountain warfare.] 
Colonel Ruggera 

After giving a resumé of the battle, 
the author gives detailed measures to 
be taken in mountain warfare, both for 
attack and defense. Troops selected for 
this kind of warfare should come from 
mountainous regions. Light and medium 
artillery can be used, provided ammuni- 
tion can be gotten up to them. Generally 
speaking, artillery pieces can be placed 
in position fairly rapidly, but the selec- 
tion of position is difficult on account of 
the ice. On account of the constantly 
changing temperature in high mountains, 
calculation of firing data is nearly impos- 
sible. Shrapnel should be used, as the 
high explosive shell usually fails to ex- 
plode in the show. 

It is impossible to keep a pending 
attack secret, but the exact day and 
hour and place of the attack can be 
kept from the enemy. Desertion is 
somewhat unknown in mountainous 
regions. Sufficient men have to be 
detailed as runners, relay posts, muni- 
tion and water carriers, and men to 
carry wounded. It is impossible to set 
the day and hour of the attack ahead 
of time. Everything has to be in readi- 
ness; the infantry then decides when 
weather, ete., is favorable for the attack. 

Troops who make the attack have to 
be relieved immediately upon reaching 
the objective; therefore reserves have to 
be placed in such a way as to facilitate 
this very important factor. 

Troops on the defense select their own 
position. Depth is necessary, but not 
in regular prepared positions, but in 
proper selection of important points. 
The number of machine guns and 
Minenwerfer should be considerably 
increased in a mountain defense. On 
account of weather conditions, security 
measures are more important here than 
at any other place. The higher com- 
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manders should never go into much de- 
tail in their orders (unless they have 
made a personal reconnaissance); better 
let the troops work out the details. 

The author further discusses the equip- 
ment and clothing necessary for this 
kind of warfare. 

(3) “Schnelle Heereskérper (Pferd und 
Motor).” [Fast army units (horse and 
motor).] Major General Wiktorin 

The author states that motorized 
units, mechanized units and cavalry or 
mounted units—in the order named— 
have the greatest strategic mobility. 
Cavalry, on the other hand, has the 
greatest tactical mobility, followed by 
mechanized and then motorized units. 
Cavalry can be used the same as here- 
tofore, while motorized units can be 
used as mobile reserve of the higher 
command. They can be shifted quickly 
to any threatened area or sent to a 
place where a decision is being sought. 
On account of being very vulnerable to 
enemy flank attacks, while on the march, 
motorized units should never act inde- 
pendently in front or outside of any 
army area of responsibility. On the 
other hand a mechanized unit is strictly 
an offensive arm. Its principal charac- 
teristic is surprise. It appears rapidly 
and disappears equally fast. It is not 
adapted for prolonged fights or for de- 
fense. 

It is imperative that for the successful 
use of all three mentioned units, missions 
be assigned them, which, based on their 
characteristics, can be fulfilled by them. 
Terrain, time, and maneuver areas have 
to be carefully considered in assigning 
missions to each of the three fast units. 


(4) “Uberlieferung taktischer Krieg- 
serfahrung.” [The value of tactical war 
experiences.] Colonel Rendulic 

Personal experiences of the author as 
a platoon and company commander. In 
the first example the battalion com- 
mander committed his battalion to 
action before he had any definite know- 
ledge of the enemy. In the second exam- 
ple, the author proves that troops will 
always seek concealment in woods and 
thereby avoid fighting over an open 
terrain. 

(5) “Einzelfragen zur Gefechtsausbil- 
dung.” (Questions arising during com- 
bat training.] Major Franck 

(6) “Kriegsgefangene als Nachrichten- 
quelle.’ [Prisoners of war as a means of 
obtaining information.] Major Klumpner 


(7) “Die Kraftfahrausbildung im Bun- 
desheer.’ [Training in motorized units.] 
Captain Schmilauer 


Militar-Wochenblatt (Germany) 
By Major A. Vollmer 


18 SEPTEMBER 1933 


(1) “Generaloberst v.Blomberg.-—-Gen- 
eral der Infanterie Goring.” [General- 
oberst v.Blomberg and General Géring.] 
Announcing the promotion of Frhr. von 
Blomberg (visitor C. & G.S.S., 1931) to 
the rank of ‘“Generaloberst” and of 
Minister Prisident Hermann Goring to 
General of Infantry. 

(2) “Betrachtung iiber 56 Tage Bewe- 
gungskrieg. Ausbildungsfragen.” [Fifty- 
six days of open warfare.] (See. abstract, 
page 37) 

(3) “‘Zwischenspiel in Ostasien.” [In- 
terim in the Far East.] 

(4). und Gefolgschaft.”’ [Lea- 

Reorganisation des fran- 
zosischen Heeres.”’ [Contemplated reor- 
ganization of the French Army.] 

(6) “Eine neuzeitliche Fliegermiliz. 
Der Schweizer Militarflugdienst.” [A 
modern flying militia: the Swiss military 
Air Arm.] 

7) “Erzeugung von Gas und Nebel 
auf dem Gefechtsfelde.” [Gas and fog 
on the battlefield.] 

(8) “Klassenausbildung im Gelinde.” 
[Class training on the field.] 

(7) “Der Italiener als Soldat.” [The 
Italian soldier.] 


25 SEPTEMBER 1933 
(8) “Hindenburg zum 86. Geburtstag.” 
{[Hindenburg’s 86th birthday.] 
(9) “Die franzésischen ‘Exercices com- 
binés’ 1933.” [The French autumn 
ae. 1933.] (See abstract, page 


) 

(10) “Das Rezept zum Siege. Gedan- 
ken des Auslandes iiber den Zukunfts- 
krieg.” [The recipe for victory. Foreign 
views of the war of the future.] (IT) 

(11) ‘‘Wehrpolitische Ubersicht. Kleine 
Entente, Bulgarien.” [Survey of national 
defense. The Little Entente, Bulgaria.] 

(12) ‘‘Die polnische Luftfahrt.” [The 
Polish Air Arm.] 

(13) ‘‘Fortschritt der Motorisierung 
in Frankreich und Amerika.” [Progress 
of motorization in France and America.]} 

(14) “Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Gedanken tiber zweckmiszige Truppe- 
nausbildung.” [From the workshop of 
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the troops: Thoughts on appropriate 
troop training.] 

(15) ‘“Taktische Aufgabe 1.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 1.] Maps: Reich- 
skarte Einheitsblatter 63 & 64. Cavalry 
Division in pursuit. Part I: Situation 
(Red). Requirements: (1) Estimate of the 
situation by the commanding general 2d 
Cavalry Division. (2) Orders issued by 
commanding general 2d Cavalry Bri- 
gade for 1 November. 


4 OCTOBER 1933 


(16) “Um die Herrschaft der Welt. 
Abriistungskonferenzen und Riistungs- 
ziele.” [For world mastery: Disarma- 
ment Conferences and armament goals.] 


(I) 

(17) ‘“‘Schieszlehre der Infanterie.”’ [In- 
fantry firing instruction.] 

(18) “Die wehrpolitische Bedeutung 
kriegsverwendungsfihiger Kraftzugmas- 
chinen in der Privatwirtschaft.” [The 
importance of the motor vehicles indus- 
try to National Defense. 

(19) ‘Strategie und Technik.” [Strat- 
egy and technique.] 

(20) “Psychologie und Erziehung.’ 
[Psychology and training.] 

(21) “‘Bestrafungen im franzésischen 
Heer.” [Punishment in the French 


Army.] 

(22) “Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 

Das Unteroffizier-Lehrkommando der Ar- 
tillerie. Ausbildung zum Unteroffizier.” 
[Training of artillery noncommissioned 
officers. ] 
(28) “Taktische Aufgabe 1.” [Tac- 
tical Map Problem No. 1.] Maps: 
Reichskarte Einheitsblatt 63 & 64. Part 
II. Solution of first Requirement: (1) 
Estimate of the situation by C.G., 2d 
Cavalry Brigade, on receipt of order of 
lst Cavalry Division. (2) Order of 
2d Cavalry Brigade. Second Require- 
ment: (1) Terrain estimate for employ- 
ment of motorized and animal elements 
of 2d Cavalry Division. (2) Decision 
of C.G., 2d Cavalry Brigade. 


11 OcToOBER 1933 


(24) ‘“‘Newschépfund der Infanterie. 
Das schwedische ‘Bataillon 32’.” [The 
reorganization of the infantry: The 
Swedish ‘Battalion 32.’’] 

Review of the account published in 
“Revue d’Infanterie,”” September 1933; 
see page 97, this issue. 

(25) ‘‘Taktische Beweglichkeit der 
ae (Tactical mobility of cav- 
alry. 
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Instead of both formal mounted drill 
and training in combat formations as 
formerly practiced, the author advo- 
cates: galloping in march columns, quick 
change of directions of separate units on 
signal, assembly at unknown points on 
signal, breaking off of a movement to 
go into an entirely different one, anti- 
aircraft formations while continuing the 
initial mission. 

(26) ‘‘Die englischen Luftmanéver 
1933.” [The British air maneuvers, 
1933.] Captain Thelen 

These were held from 17 to 21 July 
at Biggin Hill, north and west of London 
to test the suitability of the air tactics 
for war. The North State Defenders 
had available 12 active pursuit squad- 
rons and 2 bombing squadrons. The 
South State Attackers had 9 Day Bomber 
and 7 Night Bomber squadrons. The 
North had a total of 152 airplanes; the 
South, 166. To support the strictly 
aerial defense the North had a “volun- 
tary observer corps’ and an antiair- 
craft searchlight battalion. Antiaircraft 
weapons were not provided. 

A table is given showing the results of 
attacks and effectiveness of defense.* 

(27) “Die Langdienenden im Zukunft- 
sheer.” [Long service men in future 
armies.] 

(28) “Kampfwagentaktik. Nach rus- 
sischen Anschauungen.” [Tank tactics: 
Russian views.] 

(29) “Friedenswirtschaft—Kriegswirt- 
schaft.” [Peace and war industry.] 

(30) ‘‘Reichseinheit und Fiihrergrund- 
satz in der Wehrverfassung.” [Law of 
national defense. 

(81) “Soldat und Rasseaufartung.” 
[Soldier and hygiene.] 

(82) ‘“‘Taktische Aufgabe 1.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 1.] Part III. 
Solution to second requirement. Third 
Requirement: (1) Order of C.G., 2d 
Cavalry Brigade, based on division 
order; (2) Estimate of situation by 
commander 3d RR. 


By Captain F. During 
18 OCTOBER 1933 


(33) “Japanische Luftmanéver.”’ [Jap- 
anese air maneuvers.] 

(34) “Die Ereignisse in Lothringen im 
August 1914.” [The events in Lorraine 
in August 1914.] General v.Kuhl 


*For articles in English on these maneuvers 
see “Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette,”’ July 20, 
1933, B no 581, and July 27, 1933, page 599; 
also “The Royal Air Force Quarterly” for October 
1933, page 353. 
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General v.Kuhl replies to Gackenholz’ 
defense of Moltke in his book: “The 
Decision of Lorraine 1914.”* The author 
states that in Schlieffen’s plan the Ger- 
mans had the initiative, while Moltke 
turned over the initiative to the French. 

(35) “Um die Herrschaft der Welt. 
Abriistungskonferenzen und Riistungs- 
ziele.” (For world mastery. Disarma- 


a conferences and armament goals.] 


I) 

(36) “Osterreichs neue Wehrmacht.” 
Saad new defense organization of Aus- 
tria. 

(87) “Kritische Wiirdigung des ital- 
ienischen Geschwaderfluges nach Amer- 
ika.”” [Critical valuation of the flight 
of the Italian air armada to America.] 
Captain Thelen 

(88) “Der Verlust an Truppenfiihrern 
1914.” [The loss of German officers on 
duty with troops in 1914.] 

(39) “Taktische Aufgabe 1.” [Tacti- 
cal map problem No. 1.] Solution of 
Requirement No. 3. 4th Situation. 
Requirement: Orders as actually issued 
by the commander of the reenforced 4th 
Cavalry. 

25 OCTOBER 1933 

(40) “Die Entwicklung zum neuzeit- 
lichen Minenwerfer.” 

[The development of the modern ‘‘Minen- 
werfer.’’] (I) 

(41) ‘‘Mechanisierungsprobleme.” [Dif- 
ficulties in mechanization.] 

(42) “‘Landungsiibungen.” 
exercises. ] 


_ In order to surprise the enemy and 
to find as little opposition as possible, 
an expeditionary force must be kept 
secret. Inasmuch as the ports on the 
coast where a possible landing might 
be made are mostly fortified, and cer- 
tainly occupied by troops, the objective 
of the first landing will be a coast line 
at which little or no opposition is ex- 
pected, or so-called “free-coast.”” The 
transports, convoyed by battleships, 
etc., must arrive opposite the landing 
places just before dawn. These places 
were previously selected from the map 
and reconnoitered by aviation. The 
distance from shore to where the convoy 
anchors must be beyond enemy artillery 
fire and depends also on the depth of 
water. 

A battalion of engineers made landings 
last summer near Swinemiinde at a 
“free coast.’”’ The transport had to 


*See Review, page 130. 


{Landing 


anchor at this place about 4 km. from 
shore. This distance has to be covered 
by landing boats, which should be espe- 
cially built, so that they can come as 
near the shore as possible and are able 
to overcome the breakers. There are 
two kinds of landing boats—one kind 
for infantry and another for animals, 
vehicles and trucks. In the first class 
belong the specially built boats, the 
life saving boats of transports and battle 
ships, while in the second class belong 
boats which have ramps, etc., attached, 
which permit animals and vehicles to 
leave the boat easily. 

The navy protects the landing against 
sea, air, and covers at the same time the 
infantry in its landings. 

Infantry with machine guns and com- 
munication personnel lands first. Ani- 
mals and vehicles follow. The pinnaces 
and launches from the battleships tow 
the animals and vehicles to a point 
where the water has a 2 m. depth; 
after this, oars must be used. 

The missions of engineers during this 
stage of landing are as follows: A survey 
has to be made to determine the 2 m. 
water line along the entire coast line 
where the landing takes place. The 
line has to be marked with buoys. The 
correct designation of this line adds 
considerable in expediting the landings. 
Next, the engineers designate the places 
where the 2 m. line is nearest the coast. 
At such places a large buoy has to be 
anchored; attached to the buoy is a 
heavy cable 100-200 m. long. This 
cable is carried ashore and anchored 
there. The cable serves in two ways: 
first, it aids in bringing boats ashore, 
and second, it prevents the heavily 
loaded boats from having the breakers 
draw them out to sea, or too quickly 
toward shore, and it also prevents them 
from being tossed across other incoming 
boats. Another mission of the engineer 
is to build gang-planks for the landing 
infantry. The leading infantry waves, 
of course, are forced to wade through 
the water, but this should not be neces- 
sary for the main landing force. 

Then the final mission for the engi- 
neers is the erection of a large bridge 
from shore to the 2 m. water line. To 
build such a bridge will take much train- 
ing and experience. Weather conditions 
have much to do with the time it takes 
to complete such a bridge. On one 
occasion one engineer company com- 
pleted a bridge 100 m. long and 20 m. 
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wide, when the sea was quiet, within 
12 hours; at another time when the 
weather was bad and the sea rough, it 
took 3 days to build a bridge only 50 


m. long. 

It is also the duty of the engineers to 
organize the loading of the boats, the 
ferrying from ship to shore, and the 
disembarkation ashore. 

(48) “Eine Auslands-Manéverbetrach- 
tung.”” [An observation by a foreigner 
of a terrain exercise.] 

(44) “Die neue franzésische Fliegers- 

schule.” [The new French school for 
aviators.] 
(45) “Taktische Aufgabe 1.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 1.] Solution to 
4th Requirement. Blue situation. Con- 
clusion. 


4 NOVEMBER 1933 


(46) “Das Lebensalter der Fiihrer.”’ 
[The age of leaders.} (I) Scholtz 

A very valuable study of the ages of 
great military leaders. It is interesting 
to compare the contents of this article 
with the ideas expressed by Fuller in 
his book, ‘‘Generalship; Its Diseases and 
their Cure.” 

(47) ‘‘Neuerungen im Wehraufbau der 
Tschechoslowakei.” [The latest develop- 
ments in the organization for national 
defense in Czechoslovakia.] 

(48) “Die italienischen Manéver in 
Piemont.” [The Italian maneuvers in 
Piedmont, 1933.] 

A resumé of the operation of two corps. 
In order to bring the corps up to war- 
time strength, 5,000 officers and men of 
the reserve were called to active duty. 

The II Corps was stronger than the 
III Corps by one regiment of cavalry. 
On the first day Red (II Corps) was 
able to gain and hold the decisive terrain 
features (heights of Murazzano—Mom- 
barearo). The Reds did not lose any 
ground on the second day. On the third 
day (the maneuver was suspended for 
this day) the III Corps (Blue) was 
reenforced by a division. This division 
was sent in 150 trucks from a distance 
of 70 km., consuming 114 days for that 
purpose. Animal-drawn vehicles had 
to march overland. The Blue Corps, 
now far superior in strength, attacked 
on the fourth day and was successful 
on its right flank, but the Reds were 
able to prevent a breakthrough. The 
attack was continued the following day 
with the main effort on the right and 
motorized troops attacking the enemy’s 
flank and rear. Red used armored cars 
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extensively and not until night did Red 
begin to withdraw, which ended the 
maneuver. In addition to the organic 
motor vehicles of the Corps, 700 trucks 
were used. The corps commanders 
were given a free hand in their decisions 
and actions. Aviation was very effec- 
tive in reconnoitering and on the last 
day of the maneuver executed bombing 
attacks on ground forces. Each division 
had a motorized heavy machine gun 
company. It was proved that the tele- 
phone is still the best means of communi- 
cation, in spite of the long and short 
wave radio. 300,000 liters of water was 
supplies each day by special motor tanks. 
In conclusion the author speaks of the 
daring driving of the drivers of motor 
vehicles over the difficult mountainous 
terrain. 

(49) “Die Entwicklung zum neuzeit- 
lichen Minenwerfer.” [The development 
of modern ‘“‘Minenwerfer.”’] (II) 

(50) ‘“‘Wertlose Kleintanks.’’ [Useless 
small tanks.] 

(51) Neuuniformierung des 6s- 
terreichischen Bundesheeres.” [The uni- 
forms of the Austrian Army.] Captain 
Hettler 

(52) “Soldat und Rasseaufartung.” 
[Soldiers and hygiene.] 


11 NOVEMBER 1933 

(53) “Englische Mandéver 1933.” [Brit- 
ish maneuvers 1933.] 

A resumé of small and larger maneuvers 
held by the British troops in 1933. 

(54) “Die Operationen und riickwir- 
tigen Verbindungen der 1. Armee in der 

arneschlacht 1914.’ [The operations 
and rear contacts of the First German 
Army in the Battle of the Marne in 1914.] 
General v.Kuhl 

A discussion of the book of the same 
name by Colonel Theodor Jochim. 

(55) Lebensalter der Fiihrer.”’ 
[The age of leaders.] (II) Scholtz 

(56) “Tarnung und Zusammenarbeit 
der Waffen.”” [Camouflage and cooper- 
ation between arms.] 

(57) “Taktische Aufgabe 2.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 2.]: Situation and 
first requirement. Estimate of the situ- 
ation and decision of the commander of 
the reenforced 21st Infantry. 


18 November 1933 


(58) ‘‘Wehrpolitische Ubersicht. Bal- 
kan, Tiirkei.”” (Survey of national de- 
fense. Balkan-Turkey.] 
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(59) “‘Geschiitze im Ortsgefecht.” [Ar- 
tillery pieces in village fighting.] Major 
Kleeberg 

We must consider the individual ac- 
tions of the battle of Arras in the begin- 
ning of October 1914 as the historical 
turning point in the old tactics in charg- 
ing of strong points. All villages and 
farms were small fortresses, which the 
French defended in a masterly way. 
Artillery and minenwerfer had to be 
used in overcoming such formidable 
obstacles. It was due to lack of suffi- 
cient heavy artillery and minenwerfer 
and to the difficulty of getting munition 
for this artillery, that the intended turn- 
ing of the French north flank failed. 

The following historical example will 
show that heavy artillery can be 
when infantry gains a foothold in a 
village but is unable to continue and 
take the entire village. 


At the beginning of the battle of 
Arras the IV German Corps was the 
north flank of the German Armies and 
coming from the southeast it was ordered 
to attack in a westerly and northwesterly 
direction (1 October 1914). Upon reach- 
ing the line: Monchy—Wancourt—Héni- 
nel—Hé€nin sur Cojeul—Boiry-Bequerelle, 
strong French opposition was met, which 
was effectively supported by well placed 
artillery. The 13th Infantry Brigade 
was able to take Wancourt and Héninel, 
during the night October 1-2; but we 
were unable to take Hénin. The struggle 


-went back and forth; artillery on both 


sides did not fire into the town, for 
fear of killing their own men. Finally, 
on 3 October, the infantry asked for 
artillery pieces to assist it in taking the 
town. The commander of the 40th 
Field Artillery complied with the wishes 
of the infantry immediately. This 
action proved to be very effective. 
Several pieces were brought into town, 
either drawn by men, using every avail- 
able opportunity, or after dark, using 
their own horses. The gunners fired 
point blank at obstacles and barricades, 
100-200 meters in front of them. A 
few guns went ahead with the leading 
infantry and fired on the church and 
wall surrounding the cemetery, resulting 
in the surrender of the French troops, 
most of whom were wounded. In com- 
paratively short time Hénin was in our 
hands and with the fall of Hénin the 
entire French flank began to waver. 


pens attack continued to the doors of 


Tras. 


What was the effect of the artillery in 
this action? 

(1) The appearance of guns alongside 
infantry in the most advanced position 
raised the morale of the infantry to its 
highest; (2) it brought about the close 
cooperation and team-work between 
infantry and artillery; (3) the loud 
detonation of the firing of the pieces 
and the explosion of the shells in streets 
and farms, the visible effect of the 
artillery shells in having houses and walls 
collapse, etc., demoralized the enemy to 
such an extent that in a short time he 
began to surrender. 

On 5 October units of the 13th Infan- 
try Brigade, with the assistance of two 
howitzers, were able to take the town 
of Beaurains without much difficulty. 

The above historical examples in 
conjunction with similar ones during the 
first months of the war, laid the corner- 
stone to the “accompanying guns.” 

(60) “Militarische Jugendausbildung in 
Frankreich.” [Military training of the 
youth of France.] 

(61) “Die Einkreisung des deutschen 
Rundfunks.” [The encircling of the 
German radio net.] 

(62) “Ein neuer franzésischer Fessel- 
ballon.” [A new French balloon.] First 
Lieut. Feuchter 

(63) ‘‘Deutsche Heeressprache.” [Ger- 
man military terms.] Lieut.Colonel 
Ammon 

(64) “‘Taktische Aufgabe 2.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 2.] Solution of 
first requirement, and second require- 
ment: orders as actually issued by 
Colonel of the 21st Infantry. 


25 NOVEMBER 1933 


(65) “Die Waffentechnik der anderen.” 
[Technique of arms of other nations.] 

A discussion based on an article by 
the same name, published in the special 
edition of “Wissen und Wehr,’’ November 
1933. This is written for German con- 
sumption; the author concludes with the 
question: Who is now for peace and who 
now threatens that peace? 

(66) “Wie sich die Truppe eine Aus- 
bildungsvorschrift fiir die Kavallerie 
denkt (A.V.K.).”” [How a troop inter- 
prets a cavalry training regulation.] 
Major General v.Wilmowsky 

(67) “Die Beweglichkeit der schweren 
Artillerie.’ [The mobility of heavy 
artillery.] Major Buhle 

The French Chief of Staff Deveney 
gives the importance of armament and 
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its effect a first place in lessons learned 
from the war. e does not say what 
place the mobility of arms takes. In 
the “Militir-Wochenblatt” No. 16, 18 
October 1938, the author of the article, 
“For World Mastery” gives the mobility 
second place. The means for mobility 
gives all nations much to worry about. 
The future does not belong to completely 
mechanized units, but to a combination 
of mechanized and motorized units. It 
might be of interest to note that the 
field trains of a British mechanized 
brigade have been changed to animal- 
drawn. _ should give us some food 
for “et The 3d Battalion of the 
1st Arti lery consisted of the horse- 
drawn 21-cm. howitzers. During the 
hot August days of 1914 it covered 227 
km. in 7 days; 111 km. in 3 days and, 
during the withdrawal to the Aisne, 
and at the Somme (October 1914), 142 
km. in 8 days. This horse-drawn 
battalion was the first one which parti- 
cipated in the first battle of the Marne. 
Each shot weighed 240 lbs. Because the 
terrain and roads play such an impor- 
tant part in the mobility of arms, it is 
obvious that the gross weight of the 
weapons compared with the pulling 
power of the horse is important. The 
horse-drawn 21-cm. howitzer with its 
240 lbs. grenade played an excellent role 
inthe war. Had it not been horse-drawn, 
the success of the howitzers would have 
been considerably less. This fact dis- 
wher the generally accepted idea that 
eavy artillery should only be motorized. 


(Note: All heavy drawn by the 
so-called “‘Kaltblutpferde.” This horse is of a 
— similar to the American heavy draft 


The weight of the different type of 
guns, etc., of the German artillery is as 
follows: 

Field gun 96/16 

Field gun 1916 

Light Field Howitzer 1916..........5, 
Heavy Field Howitzer 1902......5, 
Heavy Field Howitzer 1913....... 


10-em. cannon 1914 
21-cm. gun carriage 


All heavy pieces were drawn by 6 
“Kaltblut” horses. 

During the entire war, horse-drawn 
artillery proved superior to motor- 
drawn artillery in mountain terrain. 
Late in 1916 the 15-cm. cannons (18,000 
lbs.) were motorized. Whether they 
had the same .tactical mobility as the 
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horse-drawn guns is questionable. Only 
the next war can show whether motorized 
artillery will be superior and more mobile 
on bad roads than horse-drawn artillery. 

(68) ‘‘Stehendes Heer und Miliz. Nach 
den Erfahrungen der englishen Heeres- 
organisation.” [Regular Army and mili- 
tia. From the experience of the British 
Army organization.] 

(69) “Zum Fiihrerwechsel in der ital- 
ienischen Wehrmacht.” [The change in 
the military leaders in Italy.] 

(70) “Schweizer Wehrreformen.” [Swiss 
changes in national defense.] 

(71) “Die Wiedereinfiihrung der Mil- 
itargerichtsbarkeit.” [The reintroduction 
of Military jurisdiction.] Sohl 

(72) “Die auszenpolitische Lage nach 
dem .12. November.” [The_ political 
situation after November 12 (Germany’s 
election day).] 

(73) “Taktische Aufgabe 2.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 2.] Solution to 
second requirement. Discussion of the 
problem (Pursuit). 


4 DECEMBER 1933 

(74) “Milizen.” [Militia.] (I) 

(75) “Musz Frankreich abriisten?’” 
[Must France disarm?] 

(76) “Ein russisches Urteil iiber die 
Ausbildung des deutschen Offiziers.’’ 
{A Russian view about the training of 
German officers.] 

(77) “Die neue italienische Uniform.’’ 
[The new Italian uniform.] 

(78) “Militérgeographie und Wehrwis- 
senschaft.” [Military geography and 
military knowledge.] Major Schmoeckel 

(79) “Taktische Aufgabe 3.” [Tacti- 
cal Map Problem No. 3.] Situation. 
First requirement: decision of the com- 
mander of the 19th Infantry with 
brief reasons therefor. 


Military Surgeon 
JANUARY 1934 


(1) Additional Medical Department 
Officer procurement in the National 
Guard for a major emergency. Colonel 
Hilton 

(2) The Allergy clinic, Army and 
Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs 
National Park, Arkansas. Lieutenant 
Colonel Meister 

(8) The days gone by. The Medical 
Department of the U.S.S. ‘‘Constitution’’ 
in the engagement with the ‘‘Guerriere.” 
Lieutenant Commander Roddis 
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FEBRUARY 1934 


(4) The care of injuries of the brain 
in war and the value of early costochon- 
dral grafts in skull defects. Lieut.- 
Colonel Hanson 

(5) Out of the Grand Canyon on a 
litter. Major Williams 

(6) Chemical warfare treatment unit 
in operation. Captain Wells 

(7) A brief history of the 
Medical School, 1893-1933. 
Colonel Lull 


Naval Institute Proceedings 
JANUARY 1934 


(1) Naval armament limitation. Cap- 
tain Conard 

(2) Oceanography and the Navy. 
Commander Slayton 

(3) The Santa Ana or desert storm of 
Southern California. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Mason 

(4) The French campaign in Morocco. 
Colonel Evans 


FEBRUARY 1934 


(5) Promotions, past and future. Lieu- 
tenant Brown 

(6) higher Brigadier 
General Williams, USM 

(7) Air transport and a Wilson 

(8) The submarine mine-layer “Krab.” 
A. Loukine (Formerly Commander, Im- 
perial Russian Navy) 

(9) The nation in arms. Lieutenant 
Commander Ray 

(10) The “Universal Signal Book, 
1818.” Lieutenant McCracken 


Quartermaster Review 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 


(1) The march of the mariner. A 
saga of the seas. Redmond 

(2) California to the Isthmus. A 
Pacific coast-line panorama from Los 
Angeles, California, to Balboa, C.Z. Mil- 
linger 

(3) Movements by convoy. 
Lawes 

(4) Governors Island. Chaplain Smith 

(5) The learned Mayas. Major Saw- 


Army 
Lieut.- 


Major 


de 


(6) Paying for wars. Lieutenant Gill 
Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 
(Mexico) 
By 1st Lieutenant M.D. Taylor 
JULY 1933 


_ (1) “Importante movimiento de fun- 
cionarios en la Secretaria de Guerra y 


Marina.” [Important changes in assign- 


ments in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments.] 

(2) “La transformacié6n del Ejército.” 
[The transformation of the Army.] 

(3) “México y Espana.” [Mexico and 
Spain.] 
(4) “Divisioén Territorial Militar de 
México y Organizacién del Ejército en 
Grandes Unidades.” [The military ter- 
ritorial division of Mexico and the 
organization of the Army in large units.] 
Brigadier General Azcarte 

(5) “‘Observaciones y sugestiones para 
el Servicio de Intendencia General del 
Ejército.” [Observations and suggestions 
for the Quartermaster Service of the 
Army.] Brigadier General Maniarrez 

(6) “‘Consideraciones sobre la Revistas 
de Inspecci6n.” [Thoughts on military 
inspections.] Captain Caballero 

(7) ‘México y la Independencia de 
Cuba.”’ [Mexico and Cuban indepen- 
dence.] Naval Lieutenant Lépez de Nava 

(8) ‘La participacién de los Estados 
Unidos en la Gran Guerra.” [The par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Great War.] Major Willoughby 

(9) “Acotaciones sobre Colombofilia.”’ 
[Notes on pigeon culture.] Lieutenant 
Colonel Arteaga 


AucustT 1933 


(10) “La investigacién cientifica en 
las Escualas Militares.’”’ [The scientific 
method in military pedagogy.] 

(11) “Las maquinas de la paz y la 
méquina de la guerra.’”’ [The machines 
of peace and of war.] Brigadier General 
Azcarte 

(12) ‘‘La Persecuci6n.” [The pursuit.] 

vers 

(13) “La Aviacién de Observacién en 
cooperacién con la Artillerfa.”’ [Obser- 
vation aviation in cooperation with 
artillery.| Major del Campo 

(14) “Elementos de Cultura Naval.” 
{Elements of naval warfare.] Naval 
Captain del Mercado 

(15) “Observaciones sobre la recon- 
struccién militar italiana y preparacién 
para el futuro. [Observations on the 
military reconstruction of Italy.] Lieut. 
Colonel Coronel 

(16) ‘‘Breves apuntes de TActica sobre 
el empleo de la Caballeria en la guerra 
moderna.” [Notes on the tactics of 
cavalry in modern warfare.] Major 
Ottone, Italian Army 

(17) “El gran problema del Pacifico.” 
[The problem of the Pacific] Naval 
Captain Fioravanzo 
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(18) ‘‘La utilidad del Médico Veteri- 
nario en el Ejército.”” [The importance 
of the army Veterinary Service.] Major 
Stevens 

(19) ‘‘Apreciaciones del Mariscal Pé- 
tain sobre el Servicio de Intendencia 
Militar francesa durante la Gran Guerra.” 
{Marshal Petain’s estimate of the French 
Quartermaster Service during the War.] 
Paradelo 

(20) ‘Vocabulario y recopilacién de 
notas del Ejército francés.” [Glossary 
of French military terms.] (1) 

SEPTEMBER 1933 

(21) “La Divisién en la maniobra 
ofensiva. Toma de contacto. El enemigo 
en movimiento.” [The division on the 
offensive. Establishment of contact; 
the enemy in movement.] Lieutenant 
Colonel Alamillo Flores 

(22) “La medicina veterinaria desde 
la antigiiedad y antes de la fundacién 
de la escuelas.” [Veterinary medicine 
from ancient times and prior to the 
establishment of schools.] Lieutenant 
Colonel San Martin 

(23) “‘Instructive para el Concurso 
Admisién al Colegio Militar para el ano 
de 1934.” [Instructions for the com- 
petition for admission to.the Military 
Academy for 1984.] 

(24) “Cémo debe ser un buen Oficial 
del Ejército.” [The qualifications of a 
good Army officer.] Major Diaz 

(25) “La participacién de los Estados 
Unidos en la Gran Guerra.”’ [The par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Great War.] Major Willoughby 

(26) “El Escuadr6én suicida.” [The 
suicide squadron.] Gibson 

A description of the operations during 
the war of the squadron of merchant 
ships fitted out to simulate the appear- 
ance of the great battleships and cruisers 
of the British fleet. The squadron was 
designed in 1914 to deceive the enemy 
as to the location of the important ele- 
ments of the Fleet, and to cover move- 
ments between the Mediterranean and 
the North Sea. The value of this exper- 
iment in camouflage is doubtful. The 
news of its creation transpired but in 
May 1915, after sinking one of these 
ships (off the Dardanelles), the U-boat 
commander reported that he had de- 
stroyed a cruiser of the Lord Nelson 
class. 

(27) “Organizacién de los principales 
ejércitos del Munco. Chile.” [Organiza- 
ou s the principal armies of the world: 

ile 
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(28) “Vocabulario y recopilacién de 
notas del Ejército Francés.—Suplemen- 
th [Glossary of French military terms.] 


(II 
OcTOBER 1934 


(29) “En qué consiste el estudio de la 
Historia Militar.”” [What makes up the 
study of military history?] Lieutenant 
Colonel Dellepiane 

(30) ‘‘Importancia del Servicio Médico 
Veterinario.” [The importance of the 
veterinary service.] Major SAnchez 
Castuera 

(31) “La influencia estratégica de la 
construccién del tinel submarino de 
Gibraltar en el equilibrio militar del 
Mediterraneo.” [The strategical influ- 
ence of a submarine tunnel at Gibraltar 
on the military equilibrium of the 
Mediterranian.] Colonel Jevenois 

A lecture given at the Naval War 
College at Madrid. 

(82) “La Caballerfa alemana en la 
Guerra Mundial.” [German cavalry in 
the World War.] Major Moreno 

A study of the raid of the cavalry 
corps of von Garnier on Molodetchuo, 
12-17 September 1915. 


(33) ‘Las leyes generales de la Con- 
struccién Naval.” [The general prin- 
ciples of naval construction.] Clerc- 
Rampal 

(34) “El ‘Agua Prieta’ durante uno 
de sus temporales. Viaje de Puerto 
Mexico a Veracruz (Enero de 1928).” 
[The Agua Prieta in stormy weather. A 
voyage from Puerto Mexico to Vera 
Cruz.] Captain Trujillo Montano 

(35) ‘‘Reglamento Instructivo para el 
Concurso de Admisién a la Tercera 
Antigiiedad de la Escuela Superior de 
Guerra.”” [Regulations for the competi- 
tion for admission to the General Staff 
School.] 


(86) ‘“Convocatoria para el Concurso 
de Admisién de la Escuela Naval Militar, 
Escuela Militar de Aviacién, Escuela 
Médico Militar, Escuela Militar de 
Enlaces y Trasmisiones, Escuela Militar 
de Intendencia, Escuela a Militar de 
Veterinaria y Mariscalia.”” [Announce- 
ment of competitions for entrance to the 
Naval Academy, the Aviation School, 
the Signal School, the Quartermaster 
Schools, and School for Veterinarians 
and Horseshoers.] 

(87) “Cursos de Informacién para 
Generales y Jefes del Ejército.” [Infor- 
mative courses for senior officers of the 
Army.] 
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A plan to disseminate information on 
military subjects obtained by officers 
returning from foreign schools. 

(38) “Vocabulario y recopilacién de 
notas del Ejército francés.—Suplemento.” 
reed of French military terms.] 


Revue de Cavalerie (France) 
By Lieutenant Colonel N.B. Briscoe 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1933 

(1) ‘La défense se la bréche Kluck- 
Biilow par les corps de cavalerie Marwitz 
et Richthofen (6-9 septembre 1914).” 
[The defense of the gap between von 
Kluck and von Biilow by the cavalry 
corps of Marwitz and Richthofen, 6-9 
September 1914.] (X)  Lieut.Colonel 
Pugens 

Colonel Pugens concludes his series of 
ten articles, which is the subject of an 
Individual Research translation. 

(2) “Suggestions au sujet du réle des 
étriers dans la mise en selle.” (Sug- 
gestions on the use of the stirrups in 
the seat in the saddle.] Major X 


The writer is trying to start an argu- 
ment on the value of riding without 
stirrups, and instructing recruits with 
stirrups whose forward and backward 
motion is limited by having the stirrup 
leathers fastened to the girth. (The 
reviewer has tried the tied stirrup 
scheme and it works.) 

(3) ‘La stireté des grandes unités avant 
la bataille.” [Security of large units 
before battle.] Captain Dauffer (See 
abstract, page 55) 


(4) “A propos d’un raid de la cavalerie 
américaine. Cent milles en vingtquatre 
heures.”’ [Reference an American caval- 
raid. A hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours.] Captain de Labouchere 

‘This is an account of the hundred- 
miles-in-twenty-four-hours ride made at 
the U.S. Cavalry School in May 1982, 
which is more completely covered in 
numerous articles in American maga- 
zines. It also recounts similar feats by 
individuals and small groups in Europe, 
and recounts marches made by Napo- 
leon’s cavalry, under Murat and others, 
of distances of forty miles or so day 
after day. Sordet’s march of his corps 
80 kilometers at 8 kilometers an hour 
is cited. In April 1918, Robillot’s corps 
(three divisions) marched 210 kilometers 
in 68 hours, of which 128 kilometers was 
done in 25 hours. 


A number of other interesting marches 
are cited. The author concludes that 
the cavalry is the arm necessary for the 
exploitation of victory, that the motor 
can never completely replace it, and that 
it should exist in force in peace time to 
insure training, remounts, leadership, 
and condition. 

(5) “La reconnaissance du capitaine 
comte von Zeppelin, les 24 et 25 juillet 
1870.” [The reconnaissance of Captain 
Count Zeppelin, the 24th and 25th of 
July 1870.] de Leusse 

Being an account of what happened 
on these dates to a German cavalry 
patrol, consisting of one captain, four 
lieutenants, and seven soldiers, who 
destroyed a few telegraph offices and 
finally were placed hors de combat by 
a squadron (troop) commanded by a 
general who had left his brigade behind 
in order to capture the patrol himself. 
The patrol leader escaped and reported 
the information he had gained. The 
plan of reconnoitering to great depth 
at all costs, and final dismissal of the 
patrol with “every man take care of 
himself’”’ with no idea of reassembling, 
was in style in 1914 also. 

(6) “Cavaleries étrangéres.—Coup d’o- 
eil rétrospectif sur le développement de 
la cavalerie finlandaise.” [Foreign cav- 
alry. Retrospective glance at the devel- 
opment of the Finnish cavalry.] Colonel 
Forssell j 

A history of the development of cav- 
alry in Finland with five photographs 
showing the changes in uniform from 
the Thirty Years’ War to date, a winter 
bivouac, and a skijoring party that 
— have been made at Fort Ethan 

en. 


Revue d’Infanterie (France) 
By Captain F. During 
JUNE 1933 

(1) “La perforation des blindages.” 
[The penetration of armor.] Général 
Challéat 

The author discusses Gerlich’s article, 
“The Ballistic Efficiency of Guns,” (Army 
Ordnance, February 1933). He believes 
that Gerlich’s remarks in the ‘Army 
Ordnance” are somewhat optimistic, 
but in principle agrees with his article. 

(2) “Carnet d’un Combattant.” [Di- 
ary of a soldier at the front.] Lieutenant 
“E.R.” (Tuffrau) 

Personal experiences of a young officer 
at the front. 
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(8) “L’Infanterie dans la Défensive.” 
[The infantry regiment in defense. Illus- 
problem.] (II) Commandant 


on defense, in 
which e regiment has to cover a front- 
age of 2600 m. The problem is especially 
written for reserves; the orders are 
simple, but very detailed. To combat 
enemy tanks, 2 field pieces (75-mm.) 
and 2 37-mm. guns are placed in readi- 
ness. The outpost placed in 3 strong 
points, consist of 5 platoons of machine 
guns, and the regimental mounted 
troops, 2 battalions are on the main 


line of resistance and one battalion (less ~ 


outpost troops) in reserve. The order 
directs that hot food must be served to 
the troops twice each day. 

(4) “L’agencement des Transmissions 
dans la Défensive.”’ [Communication 
for a regiment in defense.] Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarrade 

This article gives the communication 
problem of a regiment in defense. 
Inasmuch as a regiment has only 30 
miles of wire, but needs 36 miles, divi- 
sion headquarters must supply the 
shortage. Telephonic communication 
should be had with men on observation 
in the first line. 

JULY 1933 


(5) ‘‘Vauban—homme de guerre.”’ 
{[Vauban—war hero.] Général Chauvi- 
neau 

A discussion of the accomplishments 
and heroic deeds of Sébastien Le Prestre 
= —— and their influence on our 


“— “La Bruyére ou de la Sagesse 
militaire.’ [La Bruyére on military 
wisdom.] Intendant militaire Coutillard 

A study of the French essayist, Jean 
de La Bruyére. 

(7) “La Division du Marco aux 
Marais de Saint-Gond (5-10 septembre 
1914).” [The Moroccan Division at 
Saint Gond.] (I) Colonel de Ligny 

A very detailed description of the 
action of the Moroccan Division at 
eet from 5 to 8 September, 


(8) “Les opérations de montagne au 
Maroc.” {Mountain warfare in Moroc- 
(I) By 

This Phe is divided into the 
following parts: Part I: (a) condition 
of the terrain in question; (b) prepara- 
tion for a tactical operation; (c) com- 
bined operations; (d) principles involved 
for the employment of the mobile force; 
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(e) tactical operation of the different 
arms. 


AuGustT 1933 

(9) “Liaison Infanterie-Artillerie: il- 
lusions et réalisations.”” [Laison between 
infantry and artillery.] Général Challéat 

(10) “La Division du Maroc aux 
Marais de Saint-Gond (5-10 septembre 
1914).”” [The Moroccan Division at 
Saint Gond.] (II) Colonel de Ligny 

In his concluding chapter Colonel de 
Ligny discusses the action of the Moroc- 
can Division on 9 September, 1914, 
when the division made six unsuccessful 
attacks against Castle Mondement, which 
was occupied by three companies of the 
German 164th Infantry. 

(11) “Les opérations de montagne au 
Maroc.” [Mountain warfare in Moroe- 
co.] (II) By “xX” 

To illustrate the principles for moun- 
tain warfare given in the preceding 
chapter, the author discusses a maneuver 
held last year in the Outerbat area. 
To be successful, troops must have suc- 
cessive limited objectives from “horizon 
to horizon.” 


SEPTEMBER 1933 

12) “L’inspection de l’instruction du 
bataillon et de la compagnie par le 
colonel dans |’Armée roumaine.” [A 
battalion inspection and proficiency 
test in the Rumanian Army.] Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Petrescu 

(13) “Renaissance de |’Infanterie: le 
bataillon 4 la suédoise.”’ [The reorgan- 
ization of the infantry: The Swedish 
Infantry Battalion.] 

The reorganization results from two 
years of study and experiment to find 
a battalion which would best meet 
modern conditions of warfare in the 
heavily wooded, rough terrain of Sweden 
where unfavorable climatic conditions 
— movement and communication diffi- 
cult 

The objective was the organization of a 
battalion capable of attacking and dis- 
lodging an organized defense — even 
though full artillery support was not 
available, without any loss in infantry 
mobility. 

The solution has been found in in- 
creasing offensive power by giving the 
Battalion heavy machine guns and mortars, 
and in conserving mobility by replacing 
most of the vehicles by light carts. 

In the light of the 1931 experiments 
the following 1932 model Battalion was 
organized for last winter’s maneuvers. 
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Battalion Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Company: 

1—Battalion Commander 

2—Battalion staff officers 

Headquarters Company of two Sec- 
tions and a Reconnaissance Platoon: 


1st Section: 


Headquarters Section 

(1) (Clerks and orderlies) 

(2) Communications Personnel (in- 
cludes six radio sets) 

(8) Gas Protection Unit 


2d Section: 

Service Section: 

(1) Ammunition Supply Unit. 
(2) Class I Supply Unit 

(3) Medical and Veterinary Unit 


Reconnaissance Platoon: 


Four Combat Groups (about 12 men) 
specially trained and equipped for scout- 
ing and patrolling. 


a Rifle Companies, each consisting 
of: 
Company Headquarters and Head- 
quarters “Group” 

3 platoons each of 4 combat groups 

1 heavy platoon (2 heavy machine 
guns and 2 Stokes-Brandt Mortars) 

One Heavy Company: 

Company Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Group 

1 Platoon of Riflemen of 3 Combat 
Groups, and 1 Group of Pioneers 

1 Platoon of machine guns (4 guns) 

1 Heavy Platoon (2 Stokes-Brandt 
Mortars and 2 machine guns) 


Total 
Strength Total Armament 


27 officers 430 rifles 
223 NCOs 43 auto-rifles 
905 men 12 machine guns 
158 animals 8 Stokes-Brandt Mor- 
121 light carts tars 
1 motorcycle Estimated fire power of 
21 bicycles the Battalion equals 
1,005 rifles. 


A regiment of 3 Battalions has a road 
length of 4200 meters. 

A division of 3 regiments, a road length 
of 271% kms. 

The regiment contains 477 animals, 
373 light carts, and 36 other vehicles. 
However, both the regimental and divi- 
sional organization was only tried out 
this year for the first time. 


The Battalion contains no anti-tank 
defense except the machine gun units. 
This, it is reported, is being supplied by 
an organization still under study. 

The maneuvers of 1932 were carried 
out over wooded, broken country with 
few roads and dotted with lakes and 
swamps. According to the report, the 
value of this organization was entirely 
confirmed both as to offensive power 
and mobility. 

The Provisional Regiment and Divi- 
sion left two problems unsolved, namely: 
the mobility of these units and their 
protection against aircraft. 

The large number of light carts re- 
sulted in long columns, their subdivi- 
sion into combat and field train groups 
has not yet been carried out. 

(14) “L’artillerie d’accompagnement: 
une expérience britannique.” [A British 
experiment with accompanying artillery.] 
Major Lavignon 

Major Lavignon claims that each 
brigade should have one special howitzer 
battery (94-mm.) with caterpillar trac- 
tors, to be used against tanks and 
machine guns, etc. 

(15) “Un coup de main d’aprés un 
théme italien.” [A raid, according to 
an Italian view.] 

Based on an article of the same name, 
published by the ‘‘La Revue Esercito 
e Nazione,”’ February 1933.* 


(16) “‘Tactique et matériel: une étude 
autrichienne.” [Tactics and matériel: 
an Austrian study.] Captain Deshorties 

The author discusses the article ““Un- 
geléste Probleme der Taktik,” by Lieut. 


Colonel Rendulic, published in ‘“Militar- 
wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen,” Septem 
ber-October and November-Decembe" 
1931. He states that Colonel Renduli¢ 
is right, who says that the Germa”™ 
decentralization and the French cen- 
tralization of machine guns are both 
faulty, and that decentralization and 
centralization should be based on each 
individual situation. 

(17) “Le probléme des mitrailleuses: 
une opinion hollandaise et une solution 
danoise.”’ [The problem of machine 
guns: a Holland opinion and a Danish 
solution.]| Major Cazeilles 

Major Bakker of the Holland Army 
and Colonel Halvor Jessen of the Dan- 
ish Army believe that the heavy machine 
gun company should be abolished and 


*See RML No. 50, September 1933—page 50. 
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should be replaced by four companies of 
light machine guns. The author dis- 
agrees with this as far as the attack is 
concerned, stating that it makes the 
infantry too immobile. 

(18) ‘“‘Armée allemande—Thémes tac- 
tiques allemands, pour officiers candidats 
a l’état-major.”” [German General Staff 
examinations with solutions.] Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Koeltz 


Revue du Genie Militaire (France) 
By Major P.C. Bullard 
MAY-JUNE 1933 

(1) “Le pH.” [pH.] Capitaine Ché- 
oux-Damas 

A study of the chemical action of 
water of various qualities on cement. 

(2) “Considérations sur l’influence de 
la vitesse dans la guerre moderne.” 
{Influence of speed on modern warfare.] 
(II) Captain Fadeuilhe 

In Chapter IV, the author compiles 
quotations from various sources, British, 
German, and French, concerning the 
question as to whether an army should 
consist of large masses or a small mechan- 
ized force. He concludes that it should 
consist of both. 

(3) “Le domaine défensif.” [Public 
lands occupied by permanent defenses.] 
(III) Lieutenant-Colonel Thouenon 

JULY-AUGUST 1933 

(4) “Les fétes du tricentenaire de 
Vauban.”’ [Celebration of the tercen- 
tenary of Vauban.] 

(5) “Les premiers jours de 1l’Ecole 
d’application de 1’Artillerie et du Génie 
de Fontainebleau.”’ [The beginnings of 
the School of Application of Artillery 
and Engineers of Fontainebleau.] Gén- 
éral Goetschy 

(6) ‘“‘Considérations sur l’influence de 
la vitesse dans la guerre moderne.’ 
(Influence of speed on modern warfare.] 
(III) Captain Fadeuilhe 

(a) Signal Communications. —As func- 
tion of engineers in the French Army, 
signal communications are, of course, 
essential to command. The use of opti- 
cal and rocket signals is impracticable. 
Pigeons and messenger cars will have 
a limited use. The radio will be the 
great reliance, in various forms. Secrecy 
points toward the use of ultra-short 
waves, under 10 meters in length, 
whenever possible, and of short waves 
within the range of 25 to 100 meters 
at other times. The former will be 
used for communications within units 
and with airplanes. The types and 


accessories of radio to be used will 
include telegraph and telephone, picture- 
transmission, and coding machines. 

(b) Stream Crossings.—In order that 
the engineers may open the way for 
other mechanized troops, the former 
must be not only motorized but mechan- 
ized. The most important obstacle is 
the stream, and the difficulty of crossing 
it is increased with the weight of the 
vehicles; and a crossing in the face of 
the enemy is exceptionally difficult. The 
first step is to direct the mechanized 
force towards points of crossing selected 
by reconnaissance, preferably by engi- 
neer aerial observers. A bridge can 
not be constructed until a ie er 
has been secured to protect the crossing 
from observed artillery fire or a heavy 
aerial attack. But, in order to take a 
bridgehead, the combat cars must cross 
and fight. The use of rafts of ponton 
equipage for ferrying the combat vehicles 
would be slow, would be dangerous in 
the face of an enemy alerted by the 
noise of the vehicles, would require 
landing stages for debarkation on the 
far shore, which latter could not be 
prepared without a bridgehead, and 
would require a large number of rafts. 
Perhaps the needed solution is the 
British amphibious tank, or the Christie 
plan of carrying tanks across by air- 
plane, or a tank which is not only am- 
phibious but can fly. Passing this ques- 
tion, and assuming that tanks do suc- 
ceed in crossing, the next step is to 
build a bridge, which must carry the 
heaviest vehicle with the mechanized 
force. 

The standard types of equipage are 
far too heavy and cumbersome; the 
best solution seems to be the British 
Vickers - Armstrong - Straussler folding- 
boat equipage. (This matériel is briefly 
described.) This equipage is very mobile; 
a tractor and two trailers can carry 75 
feet of 414-ton bridge. It can also be 
constructed in a shorter length of time 
than the 714-ton bridge. In any case, 
further study is desirable. 

This matériel is composed of folding 
boats, with flat bottoms; the two sides 
fold down on the bottom. The boat, 
built of wood veneer, weighs about 
700 pounds, and displaces 4 tons. The 
dimensions of the boat are approximately: 


Folded Open 
Length.._........ 20 feet 20 feet 
Width............ 5 ft. 8in. 6 ft. 2 in. 


Depth............8 inches 2ft. 3in. 
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The roadway is formed of four longitu- 
dinal sections constituted of two stringers 
with flooring fixed to it. The bay is 
about 16 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
and may be supported by two boats or 
three boats, with load capacities of 41% 
or 74% tons, respectively. A unit of 
about 80 feet (6 boats) is transported by 
a track-laying tractor and two trailers. 
Perhaps this equipage is not perfect; in 
any case, further study is desirable. 

(ec) Crossing of gullies or craters,—A 
short light metal truss bridge, easily 
portable, is recommended. 

(d) Miscellaneous work. — Improved 
power tools, electric or air driven, are 
needed for many tasks. Excavators, air 
compressors, electric generators, auto- 
mobile cranes, water tank trucks, and 
the like, are needed. Especially will there 
be needed equipment for rapidly ob- 
structing the routes of mechanized 
vehicles: antitank mines, special fuses 
or triggers to cause explosion when 
mechanized vehicles pass, arrangements 
to give warning of the approach of 
mechanized vehicles, and radio-controlled 
mines. 

Conclusion.—Study and progress are 
necessary, in order that we may not be 
left behind. 

(7) “Sur le front du Grand Atlas 
marocain.—En opérations avec le groupe 
mobile de Meknés.”” [On the front of 
the Grand Atlas Mountains in Morocco, 
with the Meknés mobile group.] Cap- 
tain David 

A description of the conquest, against 
guerrilla warfare, of a mountainous 
region, its reorganization for peaceful 
administration, and its natural resources. 
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(8) “Vauban, Ingénieur Militaire.” 
{[Vauban, military engineer.] Général 
Frossard 

(9) “Le front de l’Yser en 1688.” 
[The Yser front in 1688.] Laudy 

Extracted from the ‘‘Gazette de Brux- 
elles.” Invites attention to the similar- 
ities in plan of defense as compared with 
methods used in the World War. 

(10) “Les transmissions en montagne.” 
[Signal communications in mountains.] 
Major Bertrand 

(11) ‘Un nouveau procede de mesure 
des chambrages.”” [A new method of 
measuring the dimessions of mine cham- 
bers.) Captain Leygues 
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(12) “Le pont sur l’Oued Asfalou, au 
Maroc.” [The bridge across the Asfalou 
Gulch.] Major Michelet 

During the conquest and occupation 
of Morocco, the French engineers con- 
structed a large number of bridges; 
especially in the last two years. For 
the most part, these bridges have been 
constructed under particularly difficult 
conditions, including excessive heat, lack 
of security, difficulty of supply and of 
transportation, and shortage of funds. 
The bridge of Asfalou was built across 
a gulch with steep sides, banks of un- 
equal height, a width of about 130 feet, 
and a depth of about 250 feet. There 
was available only a demountable steel 
Pigeaud bridge, about 120 feet long, 
hence shorter than the gap, and it was 
necessary to do the work under pressure 
of time though it was a raga job. 

The article explains the reasons for 
selection of the exact site, and describes 
the work of preparation of the abutments, 
the method of drawing the assembled 
bridge into place on the abutments, the 
testing of the bridge, and other points, 
including a presentation of certain of the 
calculations involved. 

(18) “Pontonniers anciens et sapeurs 
modernes.” [Ancient pontonniers and 
modern engineers.| Colonel Baills 

The writer invites attention to the 
writings of Birago, in his book of many 
years ago (1845). entitled: ‘Researches 
Concerning Military Bridge Equipage 
in Europe.” The greater part of the 
article consists of quotations from Birago, 
interspersed here and there with brief 
remarks showing their application to 
present ponton studies. 

In a certain period of six years, there 
were tried all over again all of the vari- 
ations which had been tested in a period 
of two centuries, without any real prog- 
ress. 

Pontons in the shape of double- 
pointed drums, developed by certain 
countries, had serious disadvantages in 
the effect of the current upon them, the 
impossibility of using them for ferrying, 
the difficulty of repairs, etc. Another 
type consisted of a steel boat with air- 
tight compartments designed to render 
it unsinkable. Pontons were made 
small to make the equipage mobile, but 
Turenne, in his campaigns in Flanders 
and along the Rhine, had to substitute 
local boats for such light equipage in 
order to carry his loads. After such 
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experiences the pontons became larger 
and heavier again, with consequent 
lessened mobility. Another considera- 
tion of design was the use of metal 
instead of wood, which was not suc- 
cessful, since it did not materially reduce 
the weight. 

The use of a bridge utilizing wagons 
as bridge supports was tried, and was 
found to be favorable only under selected 
conditions which had little bearing upon 
any tactical situation, and the practice 
became merely a drill-field operation. 

The British are now developing a type 
of bridge such as Birago describes in 
his Chapter XII. Half-pontons were 
provided, with interior compartments, 
the half-pontons were held together by 
beams on which rested the bridge 
stringers; the bridge was constructed 
by parts, half of the pontons casting 
their anchors simultaneously and enter- 
ing the line of the bridge, the other 
half then doing the same and taking 
their places in the intervals. Such a 
maneuver would be impracticable in 
medium or swift currents. 

In order to protect the pontons 


against the sloshing of water over the. 


gunwales into the boats, several plans 
were taken into consideration: floating 
branches of trees, straw, or the like, 
around the ponton to reduce the height 
of the waves at the edge of the boat, 
covering the boat with canvas, or raising 
the sides of the boats with plank. These 
had their advantages and their disad- 
vantages. 

The method of construction of a 
ponton bridge by conversion, that is, 
building it on one side of a river and 
then swinging it into place as a whole, 
was recognized to be one of greatest 
difficulty, requiring a very favorable 
site and exact knowledge of the river, 
and was a dangerous method to employ 
if much depended upon the certainty of 
building the bridge. 

Colonel Baills finally concludes that 
the reading of the studies of engineers 
of the past is of great value, as these 
studies have been based upon the exner- 
ience of numerous generations of soldiers 
and practical men. 

(14) “Les tracas d’un directeur du 
génie (Metz 1813-1814).’”’ [The troubles 
of an engineer commander. Metz, 1813- 
1814.] General Dorbeau 

The troubles which we find today 
are not new; each generation discovers 
life for itself; the difficulties encountered 
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are inherent in human nature. It is 
to be expected that, in spite of this fact, 
we will continue to grumble when we 
meet with the old troubles which are 
certain to be repeated, yet the engineer 
will always carry on. In recounting the 
annoyances of the engineer officer at 
Metz, as shown by his correspondence, 
the realization that our own difficulties 
are merely repetitions of ancient ones 
may help us to bear them with a little 
less grumbling. 

The situation is that of Metz at the 
end of the Napoleonic empire, the town 
being first threatened and then blockaded, 
and the sources for the article are found 
in the correspondence of the engineer 
officer of the fortress. 

(15) “Les apeurs de chemins de fer 
britanniques.” [British railroad engi- 
neers.] Captain Beauvais 

Captain Beauvais writes of what he 
learned in a visit to the British Railway 
Training Center at Longmoor Camp, 
Hampshire. The work of the school is 
to train student officers and student 
enlisted men, the latter already having 
some six months of general engineer 
training. The officers’ course lasts three 
years. The instruction covers the vari- 
ous types of military railway work likely 
to be encountered in the whole world, 
with emphasis upon the necessity of 
having to work with limited resources 
in wild country. The work includes 
the actual operation of a railroad and 
the actual construction of a new line. 


Revue Militaire Francaise (France) 
By Major W.K. Harrison, Jr. 


JULY 1934 


(1) “La manoeuvre défensive.” [De- 
fensive maneuver.] (II) Général Loizeau 


This issue discusses the application 
of the three factors: resistance, depth 
and reserves, to delaying actions in 
successive positions, the retreat, with- 
drawal from combat, operations of 
covering forces, reestablishing the front 
after a hostile penetration, filling a gap. 
The principles enunciated are similar to 
those taught at the C. & G.S.S. In 
conclusion the author states that the 
defensive is a temporary measure serv- 
ing to economize force by means varying 
from the passive defense to various 
dynamic expedients applying the factors 
named above in order to secure ulti- 
mately the destruction of the enemy’s 
organized forces. 
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(2) “Essai sur le renseignement 4 la 
guerre.” [Essay on military intelligence 
in war.] (II) Colonel Bernis 

The plan of operations of a force 
based on a given enemy situation, must 
be executed at some future time in 
which the enemy situation may have 
changed considerably. Therefore, for 
the plan to be executed successfully it 
should have anticipated such future 
enemy activities. This anticipation must 
be founded upon the most complete and 
accurate information obtainable at the 
time the plan is made. There are two 
methods commonly used. The first is 
to attempt to determine, among the 
maneuvers the enemy can make, that 
which he intends to make: The other 
attempts to group all the maneuvers 
the enemy may make in a small number 
of major and distinct hypotheses. The 
weakness of the first method is demon- 
strated by the operations of 16 August, 
1870, and 28 and 29 August, 1914. In 
the former the Germans, by a precon- 
ceived notion of French intentions, 
exposed two army corps to serious defeat. 
In the second the commander of the 
Second German Army changed his inten- 
tions four times, and his opponent in the 
French Fifth Army changed his twice; 
all in the space of about twenty-four 
hours. Von Biilow, having decided that 
the French would pursue a _ certain 
course, permitted his army to be sur- 
prised "the following morning 
(3) “De la bataille de la — a la 
course 4 la Mer.” [From the Battle of 
the Marne to the Race to the Sea.] 
(V) Captain Mousset 

A detailed account is given of the 
Battle of Picardy, 24-27 September, 
1914. In conclusion the author attributes 
the failure of the French operation to 
a lack of essential information of the 
enemy. He also claims that the French 
high command exhibited a high degree 
of military leadership as compared to 
the German vacillation and failure to 
profit quickly by the lessons learned in 
preceding battles of the war. Each war 
quickly proves to be obsolete many 
tactical doctrines taught at the com- 
mencement of the war, and such lessons 
must be quickly learned, and improved 
methods adopted. 

(4) “La bataille de Galicie en 1916.” 
[The Battle of Galicia, 1916.] (I) 
Général Golovine 

This installment discusses the deci- 
sions and preparations for the summer 


offensive of the Russian Armies in 1916, 
with particular reference to the secon- 
dary attack made by the Southwestern 
Group of Armies in Galicia. For stra- 
tegical reasons the main attack was 
made by the Western Group of Armies 
although tactical success was improbable. 
Such success was probable on the front 
of the Southwestern Group of Armies 
and might have eliminated Austria- 
Hungary from further participation in 
the War. The Southwestern Group of 
Armies planned to mystify the enemy 
by attacking simultaneously with all 
of its four armies, but the probability 
of final strategical success was lessened 
because its main attack was not directed 
at a decisive objective and the attacks 
of the four armies were in divergent 
directions. Preparations for the offen- 
sive were made with utmost regard to 
accuracy and completeness of detail. 


By Major W.M. Chapin 
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(5) “Essai sur le renseignement a 
la guerre.” [Essay on military intelli- 
gence in war.] (III) Colonel Bernis 

In this chapter the author discusses 
at length the method of enemy possi- 
bilities and contrasts it forcibly with the 
method of enemy intentions, much to 
the detriment of the latter. 

(6) “L’offensif sur Colmar en 1914.” 
[The offensive operations against Colmar 
in 1914.] (I) Major Gras 

A detailed description of the opera- 
tions of the 81st Brigade (General 
Bataille) reenforced—part of the VII 
Army Corps—in its offensive against 
Colmar from the concentration to include 
the approach march 14 August, the 
engagement at Soultzeren, 15 August, 
the occupation of Miéinster and the 
fighting of 19 August. 

(7) “La campagne de Hoche dans las 
Vosges en 1793.”” [{Hoche’s campaign in 
the Vosges in 1793.] (I) Colonel P . 

An account of the early stages of ‘the 
campaign waged by General Hoche in 
the Vosges in the fall of 1793. General 
Hoche was placed in command of the 
Army of the Moselle (35,000 men) at 
the age of 25. Recent disasters in 
Alsace-Lorraine had undermined the 
morale of the troops almost to the 
vanishing point. Lack of leadership, 
absence of discipline, and insufficiency 
of supply had reduced the French 
armies to the level of a mob. Stringent 
measures were applied by the Committee 
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of Public Safety and soon made them- 
selves felt so that Hoche in command 
of the Army of the Moselle, and Pichegru 
in command of the Army of the Rhine, 
were able to proceed with the cam- 
paign. The plan of the Committee of 
Public Safety was to raise the siege of 
Fort Vauban, uncover Landau, and force 
the enemy out of French territory, 
using both of the armies. Hoche did 
not cooperate with Pichegru but pro- 
ceeded independently toward Kayser- 
slautern. A critical examination of the 
campaign indicates that, had Hoche 
converged on Pichegru in his march, 
this early operation would have been a 
success instead of a failure. It demon- 
strated, however, that in spite of his 
lack of experience Hoche had the greatest 
qualities necessary to a leader—confi- 
dence in himself and his troops. 

(8) “La bataille de Galicie en 1916.” 
[The Battle of Galicia, 1916.] (ID) 
Général Golovine 


This article concludes the discussion 
commenced in the July 1933 issue. 
General Situation: belief that the Rus- 
sian forces on the Galician front would 
not recover from the catastrophe of 
1915 caused the Austro-Hungarian forces 
to shift part of their heavy artillery 
from the Galician front to the Italian 
front for the May offensive in that direc- 
tion. Such was the success against the 
Italians that they appealed to Russian 
GHQ for an immediate offensive in 
Galicia to attract some of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces away from the Italian 
front. General Broussilof was accordingly 
given the double mission of distracting 
part of the German forces from the 
Russian western front and causing 
Austro-Hungarian troops to be with- 
drawn from the Italian front. Piercing 
the fortified lines in Galicia in several 
places was the first essential step. After 
this, developing these penetrations in 
the direction of Lvov (Lemberg) by a 
converging effort of the Russian armies 
would have permitted the most complete 
and rapid defeat of the Austro-Hun- 
garian forces before German reinforce- 
ments could arrive in strength. General 
Broussilof, however, decided to direct 
his main effort on Kovel. 

First Period of the Battle from 4 
June to 9 July.—The Penetration and its 
Strategical Utilization—The penetra- 
tions were made as planned over a wide 
front. The Eighth Army on the north 
penetrated beyond Loutsk. The Seventh 
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Army (General Chtcherbatchef) on the 
south, with 7 divisions on a front of 70 
kilometers, was also successful. The 
Ninth Army (General Letchitski), still 
farther south, attained a penetration of 
30 kilometers and guaranteed the south 
flank of the operation. The Eleventh 
Army, lacking proper artillery, was 
stopped by the Tarnopol defenses and 
made no progress. On 9 June so great 
was the Austro-Hungarian demoraliza- 
tion that 125,000 prisoners were taken. 

At this point differences of opinion 
among the Russian generals became 
apparent. Kaledine, in command of the 
8th Army, insisted that the further ad- 
vance should converge on Vladimir- 
Volysky; Broussilof still held out for 
Kovel, farther north; and Alexeieff, the 
commander-in-chief, believed that Rava 
Ruska was the proper central objective. 
Alexeieff so ordered the movement in a 
vague way but took no measures to see 
that his orders were carried out. Brous- 
silof and Kaledine, accordingly, each 
proceeded to carry out his own idea. 
Thus the opportunity of administering 
a decisive defeat to the Austro-Hungarian 
forces was lost. Important results, 
nevertheless, were obtained. The pres- 
sures on the Italian front and against 
Verdun were both lessened. 

Second Period of the Battle from 9 
July to 12 August.—The Principal Stra- 
tegic Role passes to the Armies of the 
Southwest.—The June offensive of the 
Armies of the West, farther north in the 
direction of Baranovichi, did not succeed 
largely because of the excellent state of 
morale of the German troops opposing it. 
On 9 July, Alexeieff gave the principal 
strategic role to the Armies of the 
Southwest by assigning them the mis- 
sion of securing the railroad center at 
Kovel. Whether Broussilof’s initial suc- 
cess influenced this new objective or 
not is not known but if the importance 
of Kovel was actually small in the first 
period, it was less in the second. Brous- 
silof realized finally that Lvov was also of 
strategic importance and again operated 
on divergent lines toward Kovel (prin- 
cipal effort) and against Lvov. By 
12 August, the Austro-Hungarians had 
been forced back some 25 kilometers 
in the direction: Tarnopol—Lvov. The 
Armies of the Southwest had lost to 
date, 550,000 men, and had _ secured 
375,000 prisoners. 
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Third Period of the Battle, 12 August 
to 1 October.—The main effort is now 
in the direction of Lvov. By 12 August, 
reinforcements to the Russians brought 
their strength to 61 divisions and their 
adversaries had 72 divisions, of which 
24 were German troops. No large 
operations took place on this front 
during the period. The Ninth Army 
was detached to cooperate with the 
Rumanian Army upon the entry of 
Rumania on 27 August, and by the 
early days of October the Galician Cam- 
paign was over. 

Conclusion.—The success of Brous- 
silof influenced the entry of Rumania 
into the war on the side of the Allies. 

From the point of view of military 
studies, the Broussilof offensive presents 
a particular interest. The study of this 
offensive permits a view of the conflict 
between strategy and tactics in the 
piercing of a modern fortified front. 
For the breakthrough it is a question of 
tactical means, but once the breakthrough 
is accomplished strategical considera- 
tions take first place. The change from 
the breakthrough plan to the plan for 
the strategical exploitation, requires the 
highest military skill. In this campaign, 
Broussilof’s tactics were beyond criti- 
cism. Alexeieff did not take advantage 
of the strategical possibilities offered 
him by this tactical success to inflict a 
— defeat to the Austro-Hungarian 
orces. 
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(9) “Essai sur le renseignement a la 

erre.”” [Essay on military intelligence 
in war.] (IV) Colonel Bernis 

Continuation of an article to be com- 
pleted in five instalments, which began 
in the June 1933 issue. 

(10) “L’offensif sur Colmar en 1914.” 
[The offensive operations against Colmar, 
1914.) (II) Major Gras 

A detailed account of the operations 
of the 81st Brigade (reinforced) from 
19 to 28 August, 1914, including the 
engagements at Gunsbach, Grand Hoh- 
nack and Ingersheim. 

(11) “La Campagne de Hoche dans 
les Vosges en 1793.” [Hoche’s campaign 
- the Vosges in 1793.] (II) Colonel 


The first part of this article confines 
itself to a narration of the battles of 
Worth and Froeschwiller, 22 December, 
1793, and the kattle of Geisberg, 26 
December, 1793. This latter battle was 


distinguished by an artillery preparation 
before the infantry assault—one of the 
first examples of the development of 
the infantry-artillery team of today. 

The latter part of the article carries 
the campaign on to the battles of Wis- 
sembourg and ends with a critical anal- 
ysis of certain of the factors which con- 
tributed to its successful prosecution. 
Hoche succeeded in concentrating his 
forces for the decisive blow. He so 
inspired his troops with the spirit of the 
offensive that the expression “tomorrow 
we shall start again’”’ became a by-word 
among them. He was able to coordinate 
the powers of his various arms and direct 
it as an overpowering force to accom- 
plish the end in view. Hoche applied 
the principle of mass, striking now here, 
now there, in such a way that it may 
be said that he antedated Napoleon in 
seeing that “it is not by holding posi- 
tions, no matter how fine they may be, 
nor marching with a methodical slow- 
ness from camp to camp, that decisive 
results are obtained: victory is obtained 
only by maneuvering for the destruction 
of the main body of the enemy force.” 

(12) “Etude sur l’Aviation d’Armée 
au Début des Hostilités.”” [A study of 
army aviation at the beginning of hos- 
tilities.| Captain d’Argis 

Starting with a description of the 
organization of the aviation in the 
French Army in 1914, the author sets 
up from the lessons learned during the 
World War, an organization suitable 
for the next war and discusses typical 
missions for the various classes of avia- 
tion in the opening days of a war. 
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(13) ‘‘La strategie allemande en 1918.” 
[German strategy in 1918.] (I) General 
Loizeau 

German strategy in 1918 was con- 
trolled by Generol von Ludendorff, a 
long time disciple of von Schlieffen. "He 
was imbued with the idea of the destruc- 
tion of the enemy and the idea of the 
maneuver to envelop the enemy flanks. 
The defection of Russia seemed to an- 
nounce the time for him to put into 
operation the von Schlieffen maxim of 
battle on two fronts: “After the blow 
which has rendered one enemy helpless, 
destroy the other with superior forces.” 
Always aggressive, von Ludendorff be- 
lieved the time ripe for an offensive 
which would bring a quick and successful 
conclusion to the war. The western 
front was chosen as most decisive in 
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spite of the fact that a difficult pene- 
tration would be needed and the Germans 
wanted to avoid the battle of ‘‘matériel.” 
In time, it was essential that the offen- 
sive succeed before the growing strength 
of the American forces could make 
themselves felt. For the point to be 
penetrated, he decided upon the English 
front in the direction of Hazebrouck. 
The article details the arguments pro 
and con as to the attack against the 
British, as to a single attack compared 
with a combined diversion and with the 
modifications in the original plan made 
through the influence of Lieutenant 
Colonel Wetzell. 


(14) “Essai sur le renseignement 4 
la guerre.” [Essay on military intelli- 
gence in War.] (V) Colonel Bernis 


The final chapter in the discussion of 
military intelligence in war. This chap- 
ter is devoted primarily to the use to be 
made of the reconnaissance agencies and 
the means of disseminating intelligence 
to the commanders concerned. 


(15) “L’offensive sur Colmar en 1914.” 
[The offensive operations against Colmar, 
1914.) (III) Major Gras 


Conclusion.—The third phase of the 
Colmar offensive from August 27 through 
September 5. Operations of the units 
engaged are given in much detail. 


(15) “Contribution 4 l’etude du réle 
colonial de l’armée.”” [A contribution to 
the study of the Colonial role of the 
Army.] (I) Intendant Coanet 


A discussion of the part played by 
military forces in colonial expansion 
with historical examples taken from the 
colonization by France in Africa and 
the Far East. In addition to purely 
military operations questions of pacifica- 
tion, _—— and education are dis- 
cussed. 


(16) ‘La guerre sainte des Senoussya.”’ 
(The Holy War of the Senoussya.] 
(Second Part: I) General Meynier 


Before the World War the Italian 
control of the nomad tribes of Tripoli 
was very complete. The religious dis- 
turbances of late 1914 in northern 
Africa were first directed against the 
Italians in Tripoli and Libya, but soon 
menaced the French possessions. This 
article discusses the complicated politics 
involved in the management and con- 
trol of native tribes with small numbers 
of troops. 
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Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio (Italy) 
By Captain F. During 
MARCH-APRIL 1933 

(1) “Le onde cortissime e la loro 
importanza militare. Nuove realizza- 
zioni di Guglielmo Marconi.” [The ultra 
short waves and their military impor- 
Se... New successes of Marconi.] By 

A report of the researches by Marconi 
which deals with waves under 1 m. in 
length. Marconi says: ‘This new system 
is independent of fog and is, on account 
of its controlled direction, to a high 
degree secure of being picked up. It 
can be used by the Army, Navy, and 
Air Service, as the waves can be sent 
in any desired direction. 

(2) “Tiro contro aerei ad alzo presta- 
bilito.” [Firing on aerial targets.] Brig- 
adier General Faujas 

Describing a fast method for the 
preparation of firing on aerial targets. 

(3) “Nuove tendenze negli ordina- 
menti e negli studi militari al principio 
del 1933.” [New tendencies in regula- 
tions and military studies in the begin- 
ning of 1933.] 

An interesting and instructional thesis 
on latest military question. 

(4) “I cannoni moderni di Corps 
d’armata.”” [Modern weapons for corps 
artillery.] 

A critical reply to the study by Gen- 
eral Challéat, which appeared in the 
February 19383 number of the ‘Revue 
d’Artillerie.” 

Marcu 1933 


(Supplemento Tecnico) 

(5) “I problemi del massimo nella 
balistica interna e la loro soluzione 
grafica.” [Problem of ballistics and 
solutions.] Lieut. Colonel Main- 

i 


(6) “Calcoli rapidi per archi delle 
traiettorie del fascio subverticale.” (Rapid 
calculations of the vertical flight of 
projectiles.] Captain San Secondo 

(7) “Dighe a gravita e dighe ad archi 
multipli.” [The preparation of conceal- 
ment and cover as protection against 
aircraft.] Major Bello 

(8) “Soluzioni sperimentali del secondo 
problema balistico.”” [Experimental solu- 
tions of the second ballistic problems.] 
Burzio 

(9) “Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricer- 
che. Problemi risolti dall’Istituto Cen- 
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trale di Calcolo.” [National council for 
scientific research.] Picone 

(10) “Sull’analisi microscopica delle 
sostanze esplosive.”’ [Microscopic tests 
of explosive substance.] Giua & Piana 


May 1933 

(11) “L’impiego dell’artiglieria dur- 
ante la guerra e le tendenze attuali in 
Germania.” [The employment of the 
German artillery during the War and 
present views in Germany.] Colonel 
Marras 

The author, after praising the effi- 
ciency of Colonel Bruchmiiller, makes 
a comparison between French and Ger- 
man views. He claims that the present 
German view, that of mobility, heavy 
massing at the main effort, close cooper- 
ation with the infantry, and discontin- 
uance of the barrage, is sound. 

(12) “La stabilizzazione delle frequenze 
nelle stazioni radiofoniche campali.’’ 
{The stabilization of waves of field 
radios.] Lieut.Colonel Telmon 

(18) ‘‘Costruzione speditiva di strade 
ordinarie in Tripolitania.”” [Rapid con- 
struction of roads in Tripoli.] Lieut.- 
Colonel Jannielli 

(14) “Misura di instabilita assoluta 
delle polveri mediante il saggio Abel.” 
(Measurement of the instability of power 
by the Abel method.] Captain Failla 

(15) “L’impiego dell-artiglieria della 
14a Armata Tedesca nelle operazioni 
dall’Isonzo al Piave.”’ [The employment 
of the artillery by the Fourteenth 
German Army during the operation from 
the Isonzo to the Piave, October- 
November 1917.] General Bollati 

The author criticizes the German 
artillery, stating in part, that from the 
beginning of the attack only the moun- 
tain artillery supported the infantry and 
that the howitzers of this artillery were 
unable to follow the attack. The horse- 
drawn field artillery and heavy artillery 
were always hours, if not days, late. 
On the other hand, the German “‘Minen 
Werfer” did some very effective work. 
The author concludes with the following 
remark: “I am of the opinion that even 
the mountain artillery could have been 
much more effective, and I voice the 
views of our artillery officers, when I 
state that we, in close cooperation with 
the infantry, could have obtained greater 


results.” 
JUNE 1933 


(16) “Il Piave.” [The Piave.] Gen- 
eral Alberti 


A report of the celebration commem- 
orating the beginning of the Italian 
counteroffensive. 

(17) “Convenienza e limiti dell’im- 
piego dei gasogeni negli autoveicoli 
militari.” [Limits for the employment 
of gas motors in heavy motor vehicles 
for military purposes.] Carlo 

(18) ‘‘Caratteristiche di impiego dell’- 
artiglieria jugoslavia.”” [Employment of 
in Yugoslavia.] Captain Rau- 

ino 

The artillery is equipped to a large 
extent with high angle fire pieces. Every 
division has some mountain artillery 
organically assigned to it. There is no 
corps artillery, only division, army, 
and general reserve artillery. Advance 
guards always have artillery attached. 

(19) “I ponti ferroviari militari dur- 
ante la guerra.” [Military railroad 
bridges in war.] Captain Leonardi 

(20) “L’impiego dell’artiglieria pesante 
di ‘grande potenza’.”’” [Employment of 
railway artillery.] 

Discussion of General Maurin’s article 
on railway artillery in ‘‘Revue d’Artil- 
lerie,” April 1933. 

JULY 1933 

(21) “Impiego di un reggimento d’ar- 
tiglieria pesante campale nell’attacco in 
terreno libero.” (Employment of a regi- 
ment of heavy artillery in the attack 
over open terrain.}] Colonel Laviano 

A detailed picture of the organization 
of a regiment of heavy artillery and its 
action during an attack. The regiment, 
being part of corps artillery, has the 
mission of counterbattery fire. 

(22) ‘Le distruzioni nell’ultima guerra 
e nel futuro.” [The destructions during 
the last war and in future wars.] Captain 
Pietravalle 

The author speaks of demolitions in 
war time. He states that if the Belgian 
railroads had been more thoroughly 
destroyed at the beginning of the War, 
von Kluck’s rapid march on Paris 
would have been rendered impossible. 
The demolitions on the Eastern Front 
in October 1914 were so thorough that 
the Russian Army lost contact entirely 
with the retiring German Army. In 
the opinion of the author, in future 
war demolitions will not be confined to 
an army in retreat, but to a systematic 
destruction against works in rear of 
enemy lines, by having small parties of 
men, carrying explosives, dropped by 
planes. Such parties to be sacrificed as 
prisoners of war. 
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(23) “Sintesi delle caratteristiche mili- 
ari del terreno delle grandi manovre 
1933.” [The military character of the 
terrain of the great maneuver. 1933.] 
By “GC.” 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1933 
(24) “L’artiglieria italiana durante e 
dopo la guerra europea.” [The Italian 
artillery during and after the War.] 
General Montefinale 
The author describes the work done 
by the Italian artillery and its develop- 
ment during and after the War with 
Austria. He gives his opinion as to its 
deficiencies and mistakes with a view to 
remedying them in the future. 


(25) ‘La relazione Marconi sulla prop- 
agazione delle microonde.” [Marconi’s 
thesis of the transmission of micro 
waves.] Lieut.Colonel Gatta 

(26) ‘Sulla penetrazione dei proietti.” 
[Power of penetration of projectiles.] 
Captain Cavicchioli 

(27) “La trasmissione delle immagini 
e la sua utilita militare.’”’ [Radio trans- 
mission of pictures and its military 
value.] Lieut.Colonel Ravazzoni 

The author states that radio trans- 
mission could be used in military work 
for sending illustrations, sketches, etc., 
thus permitting a considerable reduction 
in the number of manual operators. 


(28) “L’accensione elettrica delle mine 
nei vari eserciti.”” (Detonation by 
electrical fuses in various armies.] Cap- 
tain Izzo 


A description of explosives used by 
various armies, and their advantages 
and disadvantages. 


Royal Air Force Quarterly (Great 
Britain) 


JANUARY 1934 

(1) Day fighting in home defence. 
Group Captain Pattinson 

(2) The southern desert of Iraq, 
1927-8. (II) ‘‘Akforce”’ 

(8) A flight into the Libyan Desert. 
Corporal Clemow 

(4) On jettisoning load from an aero- 
plane to lengthen its gliding distance. 
Hutchinson 

(5) The laws of warfare. 
Commander Howard-Williams 

(6) The case for the freighter aircraft. 
Squadron-Leader Rowley 

(7) A plea for the ‘Long-Range 
Bomber.” By “R.V.G.” 

(8) Aircraft armament. By “G.F.D.” 


Wing- 
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Royal Tank Corps Journal (Great 
Britain) 
FEBRUARY 1934 
(1) Major-General J.F.C. Fuller, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (Contributed) 
(2) “At the Gap” in the March re- 
treat. Captain Hickey 


Signal Corps Bulletin 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1934 

(1) Army-Amateur radio system. Cap- 
tain Black 

(2) The Meteorological Service and 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. Tech. 
Sgt. Strange 

(3) The contribution of the Crypto- 
graphic Bureaus in the World War. (II) 
Gyldén 

(4) The International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention. Major Friedman 


Wehr und Waffen (Germany) 
By Captain F. During 
MARCH 1933 


(1) ‘“Taktische Anschauungen iiber 
Artillerieverwendung in der Roten Ar- 
mee.” [Tactical views on artillery 
employment in the Red Army.] Cap- 
tain Freytag 

The Russian insist on the closest 
communication between infantry and 
the artillery supporting it. For this 
purpose batteries have signal sections 
called O.S.P. In order to have a bat- 
talion in the attack allotted its own 
supporting artillery it becomes neces- 
sary to subdivide the artillery groups. 
The Russians have artillery as a com- 
ponent part of an Infantry brigade. 


The article deals at length with the 
cooperation of horse artillery with 
cavalry. The Russians attach great 
importance to this, due to their prepon- 
derance of cavalry. The Russians have 
a special artillery group called PID 
allotted for counterbattery work to 
assist the tanks (in an infantry attack) 
by keeping down the fire of hostile 
antitank guns. 

(2) ‘“Kampfwagen-Abwehr.” 
tank defense.] (1) By “S” 

Since battle technique and battle 
tactics of tanks are so closely related 
the author deals separately with each. 
He considers the former principally an 
artillery matter. In an antitank defense 
the mission of the mass of the artillery 
is twofold: (1) To smother the attack at 
the start by concentrated fire on routes 
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of approach and assembly areas, and 
(2) to defeat the attack by a barrage 
on advancing tanks. To permit close 
range fighting, all infantry batteries and 
field artillery should have a trails 
or light revolving pivots. (To be con- 
tinued) 

(3) “Der Schusz aus beweglichem 
Geschiitz.”” [Shooting from a moving 
platform.] By ‘H.O.” 

This new departure in gunnery con- 
cerns guns of 3.7 to 7.5 cm. caliber, 
carried in tanks and armored cars. The 
article deals with purely theoretical 
considerations of firing technique. 

(4) “Der Selbstanschluszbetrieb und 
die Truppe.”’ [The automatic call tele- 
phone and the Army.] (III) Major 
v.Dufais 

(5) “Krupp-2 Tonner mit luftgekihl- 
ten Motoren.” [The Krupp 2-tonner 
with air cooled engine.] Leonardt 

(6) “Das Kriegsvermessungswesen der 
Franzosen in Nordost-Frankreich 1914- 
1918.” [The French War Survey De- 
partment in the Northeast France 1914- 
1918.] (II) Meyer 


APRIL 1933 


(7) “Erleichterung der Vermessungs- 
Ausbildung bei den Batterien jund beim 
Artillerie-Vermessungs-Trupp.” [Train- 
ing of artillery survey personnel.] Lieu- 
tenant Christ 

(8) “Kampfwagen-Abwehr.”  [Anti- 
tank defense.|} (II) By “S” 

This installment deals with the anti- 
tank gun, machine gun, hand grenade, 
flame thrower, gas and low flying air- 
planes with bombs or machine-gun fire, 
as a means of antitank defense. It also 
discusses the antitank defense of lead- 
ing countries. Finally the article deals 
with the useless and highly unpopular 
13-mm. tank rifle and other means of 
defense used against tanks in the war. 

(9) “Die zweckmiaszigste Form und 
Grésze des Filters von Gasschutzgeri- 
ten.” [The best shape and size of the 
gas mask canister.] Werner 

(10) ‘‘Der Selbstanschluszbetrieb und 
die Truppe.” [The automatic call tele- 
phone and the army.] (IV) Major 
v.Dufais 

(11) “Internationale Automobil- und 
Motorrad-Ausstellung.” [The- Interna- 
tional Automobile and Motorcycle Exhi- 
bition, Berlin, 1933.] 

(12) Kriegsvermessungswesen der 

nzosen in Nordost-Frankreich 1914- 
1918.” [The French War Survey De- 


partment in Northeast France, 1914- 
1918] (III) Meyer 


May 1933 


(13) ‘‘Artilleristische Erkundung und 
Beobachtung.” [Artillery reconnaissance 
and observation.]. Major Schneider 

(14) “‘Neuzeitliche Verfahren des Roh- 
raufbaues und der Herstellung von Ges- 
chiitzrohren.”” (Modern processes of 
barrel construction and the manufacture 
of ordnance.] Colonel Bliimner 

(15) ‘‘Kampfwagen-Abwehr.” [Anti- 
tank defense.] (III) By ‘“S” 

This installment deals with the pas- 
sive defense, which is based on the know- 
ledge of the tank’s powers. Water is an 
obstacle which is hard to overcome, pro- 
vided it is broader than the tanks can 
stride over and deeper than they can 
wade through. A depth of from 70-150 
cm. can be regarded as tank proof. 
Single trees can be knocked over, but 
trees 3 yards apart and in any depth 
are a most formidable obstacle to tanks. 
Swamps as a rule do not form an ob- 
stacle. 

(16) Kriegsvermessungswesen der 
Franzosen in Nordost-Frankreich 1914- 
1918.” [The French War Survey De- 
partment in Northeast France, 1914- 
1918.] (IV) Meyer 

(17) “Ein neuer englischer Sattel- 
schlepper fiir 100 t Nutzlast.” [A new 
English tractor and trailer for loads up 
to 100 tons.] 

(18) ‘‘Nachschubfragen einst und 
heute.” (Questions: of past 
and present.] Major 

In 1914 all armies took ~ @ field with 
animal-drawn vehicles, either entirely 
or to a great extent in their supply 
columns. But the rapid advance of 
von Kluck’s Army in 1914, for instance, 
proved this to be unsatisfactory. The 
rapidity of modern marches and ad- 
vances and the need of tons and tons 
of ammunition demand motorized sup- 
ply columns. Whether animal-drawn 
vehicles will be able to supply troops on 
the front is questionable, tanks and low- 
flying airplanes may have to deliver 


supplies. 
JUNE 1934 

(19) ‘“Kampfwagen-Abwehr.”  [Anti- 
tank defense.| (IV) By “S” 

In this installment the author dis- 
cusses the artificial obstacles. The 
ideal tank obstacle for mobile warfare 
is the mine, provided of course, that the 
supply question can be solved. Earth- 
works trenches can be made trouble- 
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some to the tank, but have the disad- 
vantage of requiring an immense amount 
of labor. 
(20) “Infanterie und Artillerie. ”  [In- 
fantry and artillery.| By “B 
Elaborating on Colonel 
article on Infantry-Artillery Liaison,* 
the author gives an historical example, 
showing how difficult liaison between 
infantry and artillery really is. On 
24-25 April, 1918, at the battle of 
Kemmel, from the time when the French 
preparatory bombardment drove the 
Germans into the front line trenches 
so that they were able to overwhelm 
the French attack when it came, to the 
time when the German barrage descended 
on their own reserves, we have a vivid 
example of what can happen with faulty 
liaison between artillery and infantry. 
(21) “Internationale Automobil- und 
Motorrad-Ausstellung Berlin 1933.” [In- 
ternational Automobile and Motorcycle 
Exhibition, Berlin, 1933.] (I 
(22) “Trausport von Pferden auf dem 
Seewege.” [Animal transportation for 
overseas.] Captain Bruland 
JULY 1933 
tank defense.] (V) By “ 
This installment deals Som antitank 
defense tactics, which vary according to 
the form of attack and conduct of the 
hostile tank formation. A mere distri- 
bution of antitank weapons against a 
skilful opponent is believed to be insuf- 
ficient. The antitank defense company 
commander prepares the plans for and 
controls the defense. A special recon- 
naissance system, having at its disposal 
aircraft, tanks, etc., is imperative. 
Artillery places a concentration fire on 
tank parks; later it places a curtain fire 
on approaching tanks. The antitank 
weapons of the infantry start their fire 
when the tanks are within 1000 m. of 
the front line. At 400 m. the 50 cal. 
machine guns start firing. The antitank 
defense company is with the division 
reserve, prepared to move in any direc- 
tion. 
(24) “Gefechtswagen fiir neuzeitliche 
Panzeraiige.”” (Armed cars for modern 
armored trains.| (I) Captain Wagner 
The armament consists of: a mountain 
or naval gun not over 75-mm. caliber, 
with a revolving armored turret, field 
of fire 270 degrees; and two light, and 
two heavy machine guns. The machine 


*Wehr und Waffen, January 1933. 
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guns are used mostly for antiaircraft 
protection. 

(25) “‘Franzésische Grenzbefestigung.”’ 
[French frontier fortifications.| Mouths 

At the end of 1932 the Journal Officiel 
announced the formation of 39 battalions 
of frontier guards and of: several regi- 
ments of fortress and field artillery. In 
April 1933, it was made known that the 
French frontier, apart from that adjoin- 
ing Belgium, had for command pur- 
poses been divided into four sectors, viz.: 
(1) in front of Metz and protecting the 
industrial district of Lorraine and includ- 
ing the greater part of Luxemburg 
frontier; (2) south of the river Lauter; 
(3) Lower Alsace or “Bas Rhin”; and 
(4) Upper Alsace or “Haut Rhin” as 
far as the Swiss frontier. The last two 
named sectors are commanded by Brig- 
adier Generals, while the other two are 
commanded by Major Generals, a fact 
permitting deductions as to ‘relative 
importance. 

(26) “Internationale Automobil- und 
Motorrad-Ausstellung Berlin 1933.” [In- 
ternational Automobile and Motorcycle 
Exhibition, Berlin, 1933.] (II) 

AvuGusT 1933 

tank defense.| (VI) 

The author his series of 
articles dealing with a description of the 
method of dealing with a tank attack. 

(28) “Gefechtswagen fiir neuzeitliche 
Panzerziige.”” [Armed cars for modner 
armored trains.) (II) Captain Wagner 

This article is devoted to the technical 
details of construction of the cars. 

(29) “Internationale Automobil- und 
Motorrad-Ausstellung Berlin 1933.” [In- 
ternational Automobile and Motorcycle 
Exhibition, Berlin, 1933.] (III) 

(30) “Der heutige Stand der Schiesz- 
und Sprengstoffe.” [The present posi- 
tion of explosives.] (I) Lieut.-Colonel 
Justrow 

This article is based on the book: 
“Schiess- und Sprengstoffe,’’ by Dr. 
Stettbacher, which gives a clear picture 
of the nature of explosives, theory of 
explosion and of detonation proceedings, 
etc. The author foresees a great future 
for the most modern military explosive, 
called Pentaryt, which has, however, up 
to the present not been rendered suffi- 
ciently insensitive to be suitable for 
artillery purposes. 

(31) ‘‘Messungen der Pferdezugkraft.” 
{Measurements of horse power.] (I) 
Lieut.-Colonel Giesecke 
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SEPTEMBER 1933 

(32) “Ein neues Verfahren zur Ermitt- 
lung der Berichtigungswerte fiir indi- 
rektes Schieszen.” [A new method of 
finding the proper adjustment for indi- 
rect fire.}  Lieut.-Colonel Schulze 

(33) “Schwere Artillerie und Kampf- 
wagen-Abwehr.” [Heavy artillery and 
antitank defense.] Lieutenant Heréus 

In order to combat the heavy break- 
through tank (weight 70 tons, armament 
6-inch and 15-mm. guns, armor 30-55 
mm.) it is imperative that the heavy 
artillery should be prepared to exchange 
its present subsidiary role in antitank 
defense for the main role and, in order 
to engage the tanks at close range, the 
heavy artillery should have split trails, 
armor-piercing projectiles, special anti- 
tank ammunition for flattening tra- 
jectories, and self-propelled gun carriers. 

(34) “Schweres und leichtes—oder Ein- 
heits-Maschinengewehr?” [Heavy and 
light, ora universal machine gun?] By 


This article refers to the equipment of 
infantry only. Present developments 
speak for a universal machine gun and 
the author claims that S 2-200 Solothurn 
machine gun will satisfy all requirements 
for which both light and heavy machine 
guns have hitherto been considered 
necessary for the infantry. 

(35) “Der heutige Stand der Schiesz- 
und Sprengstoffe.”” [The present posi- 
tion of explosives.] (II) Lieut.-Colonel 
Justrow 

(36) “‘Messungen der Pferdezugkraft.”’ 
[Measurements of horse power.] (II) 
Lieut.-Colonel Giesecke 


Wissen und Wehr (Germany) 
By Captain F. During 
OCTOBER 1933 

(1) “Zum Wiederbeginn der Abriis- 
tungskonferenz.”’ [The renewal of the 
Disarmament Conference.] Major Gen- 
eral Metz 

A German view of the Disarmament 
Conference. Germany hopes that the 
conference will result in an equalization 
of armament, but doubts whether France 
will ever disarm. 

(2) “Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Wehrwissenschaften.”’ [The development 
of national defense.} Binz 

The author differentiates between 
national defense and military aggressive- 
ness, and claims that Germany wants 
only a good national defense, and if she 


is permitted to have this, then the peace 
of the world is secured. 

(3) “Die Tatigkeit des Kavallerie- 
korps Frhr. v.Richthofen (H.K.K. 1) im 
Rahmen der Schlacht bei St. Quentin. 
(29. August bis 2. September 1914.)” 
{Action of the I Cavalry Corps during 
the battle of St. Quentin, 29 August to 
2 September, 1914.] Lieut. Colonel Nie- 
mann 

The object of this article is to give 
reasons (excuses) why the left flank of 
the French Fifth Army was able to 
make a successful withdrawal to the 
rear of the Aisne, after it became known 
that the German Cavalry Corps had 
crossed the Oise at Bailly and advanced 
on Vauxaillon. 

(4) “Schicksalswende.”’ [The turn of 
the tide.} (I) Captain Hoffmeister 

(5) “Die militaérische Jugendausbil- 
dung in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika.” [The military training of 
the American youth.]  Lieut.Colonel 
Kurnatowski 

The author discusses the importance 
of military training of the young men 
for national defense. 4 

(6) “Die militarpolitische Lage in 
Siidosteuropa.” [The military-political 
situation in Southeast Europe.] 

The strongest political factor of the 
Balkans is the Little Entente consisting 
of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania. The Balkan territory will re- 
main as it was in the past, the battle 
area for France and Italy. 


NOVEMBER 1933 

(7) “Wer hat seine Abriistungsver- 
pflichtung verletzt?’’ [Who violated the 
disarmament obligation?] Schwende- 
mann 

Everyone talks about disarming, but 
no one does it but Germany, who was 
forced to do so under the Versailles 
Treaty. All signatories to the Versailles 
Treaty have postponed and still post- 
pone disarmament; therefore Germany 
considered it necessary to leave the 
conference at Geneva and the League 
of Nations, in order to open the eyes 
of the world. 

(8) “‘Wehrpolitisches Verstandnis.”’ 
[Defensive-political understanding.] Lieut. 
General v.Cochenhausen 

(9) “Die wissenschaftliche Methode 


in Clausewitz’ Werk ‘Vom_Kriege’.” 
[The scientific method in Clausewitz’ 
book, “Vom (On War).] Lin- 
nebach 
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(10) “‘Schicksalswende.” [The turn 
of the tide.}] (II) Captain Hoffmeister 

(11) ““Gesundheitsbericht des englischen 
u. des amerikanischen Heeres fiir 1931.” 
{Report on the health of the British and 
American Armies for 1931.] Major 
Adam 

NOVEMBER 1933 


Special Edition 

(12) ‘“‘Die Waffentechnik der anderen.”’ 
[The technique of arms of other nations.] 

(13) ‘‘Infanteriewaffen.’’ [Infantry 
weapons.]| 

(14) ‘“‘Artillerieentwicklung der Nach- 
kriegsjahre.’’ [Artillery development since 
the war.] 

(15) ‘‘Straszenpanzerwagen und 
Kampfwagen.” [Armored cars and tanks.] 

(16) ‘‘Chemische Waffen.” [Chemical 
weapons.] 

(17) “Die Entwicklung der Luftwaffe 
in der Nachkriegszeit.” [The develop- 
ment of aircraft since the war.] 


Periodical Articles—Catalog 


In this special edition of “‘Wissen und 
Wehr” we find a discussion of the de- 
velopment of arms and weapons of 
different nations, which, according to 
the Treaty of Versailles, Germany is pro- 
hibited from either having or developing. 


Foreign Policy Association: Foreign 
Policy Reports 
3 JANUARY 1934 
(1) The Philippines and the Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting Act. Dulles 
17 JANUARY 1934 
(2) The new status in the Pacific. 
Bisson 
31 JANUARY 1934 
(3) International aspects of Roose- 
velt’s monetary policy. Stewart 


14 FEBRUARY 1934 


(4) Chile struggles for national re- 
covery. Thomson 
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Principles of Military Organization 


Calculation of Time of Attack and for Deployment in Defense 
[Memorandum of January 16, 1933] 


1. Paragraph 2 of the ‘Change in Calculating Time of Attack and 
in eee in Defense’? (see RML No. 50, page 70) is amended to 
read: 

a. To show the basis on which circulation-time for oral orders is 
calculated. 

b. To cause the time after which circulation is assumed to begin 
for oral and dictated orders, to conform to that prescribed for written 
orders in paragraph 42 b (2), page 35, Combat Orders. 

2. BASIS OF CALCULATION.—a. Calculations for these purposes are 
based on the movement to the appropriate location, for attack or defense, 
of the last front-line battalion of infantry, compared with the time required 
to circulate oral or dictated attack or defense orders (314 hours for a divi- 
sion, 214 for a brigade, 114 hours for a regiment); the longer of the two 
time-elements governs: 

b. The time to circulate orders within each echelon is taken from the 
time when the commander finishes his oral or dictated order. 

c. The time must be checked to insure: : 

(1) That elements of the command other than the infantry can get 
into desired positions by the time the infantry arrives there. 

(2) That, if enemy covering forces must be driven back, the line of 
departure in attack can be reached by the attacker’s covering forces by 
the time at which the rear front-line battalion arrives at the desired loca- 
tion on the line of departure. If the covering forces can not reach the line 
¢ arture by the time referred to above, the necessary additional time must 

a 


Meaning of the Term GENERAL LINE as commonly Used in 
Stating the Commander’s Decision to Defend 
[Memorandum of February 8, 1933] 


1. In the statement of a decision to defend a position we usuall 
find some such expression as: ‘‘. . . will occupy at once and defend (wit 
brigades abreast), the general line: Hill M—Three Taverns, to stop the 
advance of the Missoula Reds.” 
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2. There is no restrictive meaning to the term general line in the 
sense that it refers to the main line of resistance or regimental reserve line 
or to observation. It simply locates the area where the battle position 
will be organized; it indicates that the defense will not be made elsewhere. 
The exact location of a battle position can only be made after reconnais- 
sance on the ground. 


Coordination between Holding Force and Enveloping Force 
in a Wide Envelopment* 


{Memorandum of September 11, 1933] 


1. The basic doctrine of the School on the assignment of Command 
Areas in the offense applies to a wide envelopment, as well as to any other 
form of attack. This doctrine is: 


“ASSIGNING COMMAND AREAS (ZONES OF ACTION) IN ATTACK.— 
a. The attacker, having determined the appropriate frontages for 
action by his subordinate ‘elements, plans to capture certain objec- 
tives by a maneuver via certain approaches. The success of each such 
maneuver is contingent on neutralizing or avoiding hostile fire. The 
higher commander, in planning the maneuvers to be executed by 
his subordinates, should endeavor to give to each such subordinate, 
according to a definite priority, the command over all the terrain 
on the flanks from which hostile fire by direct laying can be brought 
to bear on the path of the maneuver for which the subordinate is 
responsible.” 


2. It is necessary for the higher commander to indicate zones of 
action in detail (by boundaries) only when units are so close together that 
there may be doubt as to where one commander’s responsibility ceases 
and that of the commander on his flank commences. In the case of a 
wide envelopment, ordinarily there will not be any doubt as to whether 
the commander of the enveloping force or the commander of the holding 
force is responsible for overcoming any particular enemy resistance that 
may develop during the advance, until such time as their convergent 
lines of action bring them close together. No useful purpose would be 
served by prescribing a boundary between these two forces: in the early 
stages of an attack, and the higher commander can not predict the develop- 
ment of a sharply convergent attack with sufficient accuracy to prescribe 
in advance the coordination that will be needed between these two forces 
in the latter stages of the battle. 

In a wide envelopment, in the usual case, it will be the policy of 
this School not to prescribe, in the initial orders, a boundary between 
the enveloping force and the holding force. Initial coordination between 
oo two forces will be indicated by prescribing objectives and routes 
thereto. 

Ammunition Refilling Points 


[1932-1933] 


1. An ammunition refilling point is a point or establishment at which 
the trains of divisions and higher units draw their ammunition. The 
refilling point may be an ammunition depot, an ammunition railhead, or 
merely a point where ammunition loads are transferred from supply col- 
umns operated by a higher echelon. (See paragraph 70 b (5), Manual for 
Commanders of Large Units, Volume II.) 

2. An ammunition depot is an establishment where ammunition is 
received, unloaded, and stored on the ground for issue to the ammunition 
carrying vehicles of divisions and higher units. It will vary from railroad 
stations where the ammunition is unloaded from railway cars and piled 
in stacks along convenient streets or roadways, to an establishment involv- 


*See RML No. 50, page 69. 
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ing an elaborate depot organization, warehouses, traverses, and special 
loading and unloading equipment. 

8. An ammunition railhead is a point on the railroad where ammuni- 
tion is unloaded, so far as practicable, directly from railway cars to the 
ammunition carrying vehicles of service and combat trains. It is not 
intended that any appreciable amounts of ammunition shall be unloaded 
and stored on the ground. Normally only such amounts of ammunition 
should be brought into the railhead, at one time, as can be removed by 
service and combat trains by the time the railway cars must be removed. 
At times it may be necessary to unload and store temporarily on the 

ound small amounts of ammunition in order to release the railway train 
or movement to the rear in compliance with the instructions of the regu- 
lating officer. 

4. a. The main thing to be kept in mind in designating an ammuni- 
tion refilling point as either a depot or a railhead, is the purpose of the 
installation. If the refilling point is to be used for an accumulation of 
ammunition which is to be held, either stored on the ground or partly 
on the ground and partly mobile (on railway cars), and from which, it 
is expected, issues will be made as desired; it should be designated as a 
depot. On the other hand, if the refilling point is intended merely as a 
point from which a trainload of ammunition is transferred, so far as prac- 
ticable, directly from railway cars to ammunition trucks and at which 
there is expected to be no accumulation of ammunition on the ground, 
other than what may be necessary to empty and release the railway train, 
it should be called a railhead. 

Another point to be kept in mind is the difference in organization and 
in the manner in which these two installations operate. When a refilling 
point is designated as a depot, there must be provided, for that establish- 
ment, the necessary depot personnel consisting of an ordnance company 
(ammunition) or detachment thereof, and labor to care for the receipt, 
storage, and issue of the ammunition. At the ammunition railhead there 
must necessarily be a small number of ordnance personnel provided to 
supervise the issue and insure that unit trains receive the proper types 
of ammunition. Labor, however, may or may not be provided by the 
echelon designating the railhead. In many cases units drawing from the 
railhead may have to supply the necessary labor to load their vehicles. 
At times the labor at the railheads may be provided by the communica- 
tions zone. 

5. Ammunition depots should, so far as railway stations, siding capa- 
city, and road net will allow, be established at the rate of two per corps. 
The location selected for an ammunition depot should, if possible, have a 
siding capacity to accommodate a supply train of thirty-three cars. The fact 
that the establishment of a depot requires considerable time does not mean 
that issues can not be made until the depot is completely organized. In 
many cases ammunition may be issued as soon as the first railway train 
arrives at the depot and loading may be direct from train to truck. This 
operation does not make the refilling point an ammunition railhead nor 
does it prevent the continuation of the development of the depot as rapidly 
as conditions permit. 

The use of ammunition railheads is particularly applicable in the 
case of an advance from concentration, covering and security forces, pur- 
suits, retirements or withdrawals, and in case of rapid advances, such as 
the attack in a meeting engagement where it is expected to speedily over- 
come hostile resistance. Ammunition railheads should, wherever the 
railroad and road facilities permit, be provided at the rate of one per divi- 
sion and one per corps troops. The location selected for an ammunition 
railhead will not, ordinarily, require siding capacity for a complete supply 
train. A day of fire for a division requires 16 cars while a day of fire for 
corps troops, of a type corps, will require 25 cars. 

7. The site for either an ammunition depot or a railhead should be, 
as a rule, out of effective range of the longest range artillery fire to be 
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expected from the hostile force, measured from the known or probable 
locations of the enemy artillery. 

8. When ammunition railheads are used in a situation, such as the 
attack of a position, where, in addition to replacement of current expen- 
ditures, a supply of for two or more days of operation are brought into the 
area as battle reserves, it will not ordinarily be desirable to hold all this 
ammunition on cars in the ammunition railheads before the attack is 
launched. The ammunition in excess of the amounts that it is practicable 
to deliver daily at the railheads should be held, on cars, at some con- 
venient point between the railheads and the regulating station. This 
ammunition held in the rear is a part of the battle reserve and under the 
control of the unit commander. The fact that it is not all brought into the 
railhead at one time does not obviate the necessity for the computation 
of the amounts required for the contemplated operation and the con- 
sideration of the number of carloads or trainloads involved. 


Principles of Military Organization 

Parageaph 
Principles...... 
Organization 
Objective of the Infantry Division 
Mass (intensity of combat power; combat elements) .... 
Movement (combat and service elements). 
Control (command elements) ...... 
Security 
Present trends in organization 
Concelusion............ 


1. PRINCIPLES.—a. What they are.-—(1) FSR, 1923, p. III: ‘‘While 
the fundamental principles of war are neither very numerous nor complex, 
their application may be difficult and must not be limited by set rules. 
Departure from prescribed methods is at times necessary. A thorough 
knowledge of the principles of war and their application enables the leader 
to decide when such departure is necessary and to determine what methods 
should bring success.’ 

(2) Foch, Principles of War, p. 18 et seq.: What is desired is “fixed 
principles of war applied in a variable way.” 

(8) A principle, as indicated in the FSk and by Foch, is a basic in- 
variable truth. Methods vary with circumstances; sound methods are 
most easily deduced from correct principles. 

(4) Principles are evolved by determining basic factors, and by express- 
ing their relations: that is, by organizing our facts. The basic factors of 
war may be found in the form for the estimate of the situation and in our 
various military texts. The basic factors are listed in Chart I, herewith. 
They have variable values according to conditions. Practical experience 
is necessary to determine what these values are in each situation. The 
factors all relate to aspects of combat power; this is their common denomi- 
nator, and enables us to classify them 

b. Elements of war (see Chart I). —(1) Elements of any task.—Objec- 
tive, means, and control. 

(2) Means of war.—Mass (intensity of combat power), movement, 
security. (Plainly indicated, for example, in the battleship and the tank; 
see Infantry Field Manual, Volume II, Tank Units, par. 1.) 

, (3) Elements of war.—Objective, mass, movement, security, and con- 
trol. 

c. Principles of war—See Chart I. The principles can be expressed 
directly from the chart. Their application is as follows. 

2. ORGANIZATION.—The mechanism ? control.—Military organization 
is designed primarily for war. It is influenced therefore by all factors 
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relating to war. Hence the basic principles of war are also the basic prin- 
ciples of military organization. 

3. OBJECTIVE OF THE INFANTRY DIVISION.—a. An objective is the 
thing aimed at, the result to be accomplished, the purpose to be served. 
Applicable principles are (see Chart 1): The objective varies with the 
effect to be produced, the probable result of failure, and the means avail- 
able. These basic factors, as already noted, vary with the situation. 
oi — division is designed to be (see FSR, par. 3 and MCLU, 

ol,. 1, 

(1) The elementary organic unit of both close-range and long-range 
combat (the ‘elementary organic unit of the combined arms’’), designed 
to serve as the basis of organization of the field forces. 

(2) Self-sustaining, with the various means in correct proportion, so 
that it can act independently. 

c. Therefore primarily a unit of power, but must have capabilities of 
movement such as to maneuver readily in its probable theater of operations. 
Contrast mediaeval armies which had no such unit (Spaulding, Warfare, 
pp. 533 et seq.; Encyclopedia Britannica, Strategy). Compare the Mongol 
tuman (Lamb, Genghis Kahn, pp. 218-220); the Roman Legion. The “‘divi- 
sion” developed about the time of the French Revolution (see Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Strategy). 

4. Mass (INTENSITY OF COMBAT POWER; COMBAT ELEMENTS).—a. 
Principles (see Chart I).—The effect of mass varies with the mass in oppo- 
sition, with available fire- and shock-power, and with security (see Chart I). 

b. Means of action.—Close-combat weapons (rifles, machine guns, 
eo, bayonets, tanks, and small mobile cannon) and long-range weapons. 

he close-combat are basic; the long-range are auviliaries. 

c. Organic unit of close combat.—(1) Specifications.—Smallest unit 
which can most effectively employ all close-combat means, and which 
has a direct call on long-range auxiliaries. Today in our army it is: in 
peace, the regiment; in war, the battalion. 


(2) How employed.—These units do the close-range fighting, and are 
grouped in each situation in the manner best calculated to meet the existing 
conditions. The intervening echelons between the organic unit of close- 
combat (war-strength battalion) and the elementary organic unit of the 
combined arms (division) are merely links of control. Hence the division 
is designed to be a flexible organism, capable: of interior re-arrangement to 
suit each situation, by grouping its close-combat batialions and long-range 
auxiliaries into a series of fluid combinations. 

(8) Present war-strength organization.—See Chart II. The tank com- 
pany is organized separately from the rest of the infantry. It has three 
platoons, a total of 15 active tanks, 9 reserve. 

d. Long-range auxiliaries.—(1) Cannon: Flat-trajectory (guns); curved- 
trajectory (howitzers) (to search areas behind masks). 

(2) ‘‘Fire-control” unit, battery. ‘‘Fire-direction’ units, battalion, 
regiment, brigade. 

(8) Flexible organization, to conform to that of the infantry; see 
Chart II. There is one light-gun battalion for each infantry regiment, 
one light-gun regiment for each infantry brigade, and a regiment (three 
battalions) of medium howitzers, all included in one field-artillery brigade. 
The War Department plans to replace the medium howitzers eventually 
by light (more mobile). 

5. MOVEMENT (COMBAT AND SERVICE ELEMENTS).—a. Principles 
(see Chart I).—The effect of movement varies with its objective (direc- 
tion), with mass, with physical capabilities, security, distance, and obstacles 
(including weather). 

b. Combat elements.—Infantry normally move on foot. Artillery: 
guns, horse-drawn; howitzers, tractor-drawn. Combat engineer regiment 
included primarily to facilitate movement of friendly troops and to hamper 
the enemy’s. 
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c. Service elements.—(1) Purpose-——To maintain the combat power 
and physical capabilities of the division by keeping it supplied and by 
evacuating individuals who can not proceed under their own power. 

(2) Trains.—Combat; field; service. Combat and field trains of 
infantry (except tanks) and of the light artillery are animal-drawn. Those 
of the howitzers are motor. 

(8) Service-train units —See Chart II. Quartermaster regiment trans- 
ports food, gasoline, general supplies, and small-arms ammunition (for 
all close-combat weapons). Ammunition train (of artillery brigade) trans- 
ports the larger calibers. Medical regiment provides medical supplies, and 
collects casualties, evacuates them in ambulances, and gives them temporary 
care in hospital stations. The engineer regiment and signal company are 
also supply agencies. The ordnance company (maintenance) is a supply 
and repair agency. 

(4) Supply to division—By agencies in rear, which place supplies at 
refilling points where they can be reached by division transport. 

(5) Evacuation from division—By agencies in rear, which remove 
casualties from division establishments. 

6. CONTROL (COMMAND ELEMENTS).—a. Control is regulation; in- 
cludes all physical and psychological factors. Its principles are (see Chart 
I): The effect of control varies with the degree of unity of effort among 
components of the force; and with signal communication, physical capa- 
bilities, psychological condition, mass, distance, visibility, and obstacles 
(including weather). 

Command elements.—See Chart II. Staff (general and special), 
headquarters company, signal company, military-police company. These 
three companies and the ordnance company and tank company compose 
the division ‘‘special troops,’’ organized under one commander for admin- 
istration and discipline only; this for ease of management. 

c. Subdivision:—(1) Purpose of control is unity. The mechanism of 
control is organization. Control is effected through subdivision of duties 
(missions, objectives) and of means, on the basis of delegating authority 
commensurate to responsibility (the objective varies with the means). 

Can not get unity of command everywhere. If we centralize we get 
coordination (unity of command) toward the top, but have to depend 
on cooperation toward the bottom. If we decentralize, we get unity of 
command toward the bottom. Examples: The system of ‘‘general support” 
by artillery is centralization; attachment is decentralization; “direct 
support” is a useful compromise. There are no rules of thumb. Each 
situation is solved on its own merits. It is preferable to give the com- 
mander charged with any task command over all the means involved in 
the task, provided that he can control them at least as effectively as any- 
one else; if he can not, we do not hesitate to limit his unity of command 
in order to get better unity of effort. 

Coordination (unity of command) on the spot is generally more depend- 

able than cooperation; we can not get coordination everywhere, so we try 
to get it at critical localities. Compare later conference on ‘‘command 
areas.’ 
The tendency in the division is properly toward centralization (to 
get power) except where decentralization is needed to get speed of action. 
The basic organization of the division should be sufficiently flexible to 
permit adjustments to meet most of the situations encountered in war. 

(2) Number of subdivisions.—At least two are desirable: one to fix 
enemy in place, while other maneuvers. Four is better than two or three, 
as we can then fix, maneuver around both flanks, and have a unit left to 
exploit or to cover failure. 

Lower combat units are preferably small (two subdivisions, at most 
three) owing to difficulties of signal communication in combat,*losses, 
ead gp" and psychological strain, the necessarily low war-time training 
evel, effects of hostile fire and shock, and the resulting increase of diffi- 
ficulties due to distance, limited observation, and obstacles (see the prin- 
ciples, above). 
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Higher combat units should, on the contrary, tend toward maximum 
number of subdivisions. The only way to achieve this in our present divi- 
sion 7 to decrease the size of lower units, or eliminate an echelon of com- 
mand. 

General Pershing favored a smaller 17,000-man division, able, while 
marching on one road, to make a coordinated effort during daylight hours 
of one day. (See his comments on Report of Superior Board on Organi- 
zation and Tactics. See Sherman, Memoirs, Vol. II, pp. 385, et seq.) 

7. SECURITY.—a. Protection.—It varies (see Chart I) with mass, vul- 
nerability, distance, and cover. 

Organic division lacks security elements. Hence is usually rein- 
forced or supported by additional reconnoitering and protective elements 
(see Chart II). These elements afford increased combat power (horse 
and/or mechanized cavalry, combat aviation, tanks ), increased protec- 
tection (antitank elements, antiaircraft artillery, aviation, chemical units), 
and increased capabilities of movement (cavalry, aviation). 

8. PRESENT TRENDS IN ORGANIZATION.—a. Motorization and mechan- 
ization. Smaller infantry units with more fire-power.—{See Annual Report, 
Chief of Staff, 1933, and Letter AGO, 12 January, 1934, AG 53.73 IR (1- 
8-34) Pub.] 

b. Road-blocking units and an organic reconnaissance unit are needed. 

c. Comparison of divisions (see Chart III).—German division indicates 
that General Perhing’s standard of 17,000 men can be attained without 
material loss of combat power. 

: 9. CONCLUSION.—a. Importance of distinction between principles and 
methods.—Example: possibility of change in organic assighment of machine 
guns if infantry battalion is much decreased in size. 

b. Probability of considerable changes in the forms of the means of war 
owing to improvements in armament and transport. Importance of funda- 
mentals.—Even if infantry, cavalry, and artillery as now constituted utterly 
disappeared, there would still be combat power to be controlled in order 
to attain objectives; and the characteristics of combat power would still 


be expressible in terms of mass, movement, and security. 
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CHART III 
COMPARISON OF DIVISIONS 
Effective Weapons U.S. Japanese | French German 
Rifles 4,224 9,375 2,592 3,699 : 
MG...... 168 48 144 108 ; 
Inf Cannon 
Hows or mortars.............. 12 16 18 24 ; 
Artillery 
48 36 36 24 
Hows 24 12 24 36 j 
Medm guns 6 i 
Tanks 24 15 i 
ERP 8,904 11,8385 3,994 7,078 
Men 22,070 20,420 17,500 16,974 
ERP 
% 40 58 22 41 
Men 
RS (mi) 36 28 21 25 


ERP equals effective rifle power: number of effective rifles (omit- 
ting those of leaders, runners, etc.) plus number of effective i 
automatic rifles multiplied by two, light machine guns by 
five, heavy machine guns by twenty. 


RS equals road-space. 
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Bircher, Colonel Eugen.—Die Schlacht bei Tannenberg als appli- 
katorische Kriegsspiel-Uebung in der Schweiz. [The battle 
of Tannenberg as an applied war-game in Switzerland.] Berlin, 

1931 M 9408-J.44:4-R4 


Reviewed by Major C.A. Willoughby 


In order to distinguish between this book and others, such as those 
by Elze, von Schafer, and Ironside, which deal with the same subject, 
note its full title, “The Battle of Tannenberg as an Applied War-game 
in Switzerland.” 

The author claims that it is ‘“‘an experiment and a didactic a 
The accounts of real battles as a basis for the war-games were used by 
great Staff College teacher, Colonel Lonsdale Hale, R.E., for the battles 
of Colombey and Vionville. The novelty appears to lie in the transfer 
of a whole theater of war, and in this Colonel Bircher has shown great 
ingenuity. His book is neither history, nor an historico-critical study, but 
for purely instructional purposes. As an instructional work it falls into 
the category of ‘“‘studies,”’ in which the narrative is frequently interrupted 
for the setting of exercises. Colonel Bircher gives no solutions. The 
book is, therefore, not for self-instruction, but for study with a teacher. 

While the idea of time is fixed in our daily life, it is extraordinarily 
difficult for us to represent the idea of space, even in two dimensions. 
The ability of representing space to ourselves accurately is, however, one 
of the first psychological requirements of the military leader. The best 
means of education to this end is the study of the history of war. 

After many attempts a framework of eight points was found, in which 
the distances between the different places in Switzerland differed at most 
6 only two to three km. from the distances between the corresponding 
places in East Prussia. [Royal Eng. Jour., March 1933.] 
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The military obstacles of Switzerland in the shape of heights and 
water courses may be taken as corresponding to the lakes, swamps, heavily- 
wooded country and bad country roads of East Prussia. 


Blank, Herbert.—Soldaten: Preussisches Fuhrertum von Water- 
loo bis Ypern. (Soldiers: Prussian from to 
Ypres.] Berlin, 1932 M 501-G5.43 


Reviewed by Captain F. During 


The author speaks of the political, industrial, and military develop- 
ment of Prussian-Germany. He calls the times when Germany had com- 
pulsory service, and vied for naval and military supremacy, etc., the “‘I’’ 
era, or the era of Liberalism, while the time when wars were fought by 
regular and volunteer soldiers alone, is called the ‘‘We”’ era, or the era of 
conservatism. He is opposed to compulsory service, draft, etc.; in fact 
to anything which brings about a citizens army. Wars again should be 
fought by regular soldiers (and volunteers). This would, according to 
the author, bring the Generals back where they belong, on the battlefield. 
Big staffs would not be necessary then. Only a few to do the quartering, 
and work out march tables would be sufficient, but they should never be 
permitted to have anything to do with tactics or strategy. Aviation is 
mentioned only in passing. 

In spite of the fact that the author presents some radical views, the 
book is well written, and descriptions of Prussian and German leaders 
make it interesting reading. 


Bogman, Capt. J.H.B.—Economic Planning and uionet De- 
fense. [War Department, 1933] 106-C.73 


Reviewed by Major C.A. Willoughby 


The book is well planned to meet the need of the military strategist 
who realizes the dependence of the successful conduct of war upon the 
proper utilization of economic resources. 


In the introduction the statement is made that ‘This study under- 
takes to discuss the subject of national defense in terms of an economic 
plan for war .. . in which the military organizations and the various eco- 
nomic units of the country shall be united, in case of war, for the common 
purpose of national preservation.” In the first chapter the experiences of 
American and Germany are described, contrasted, and evaluated. 

The chapter ‘War and the National Economy” is an analysis of the 
mutual effect of modern war and modern economics. This definition 
and discussion of “war economy” together with the too brief treatment 
of war economic theory is probably the only thing of its kind in English. 
Certainly it is the first attempt at any war economic theory to be included 
in an official publication. Of particular interest to those looking to the 
future is the suggested approach to the conception of a maximum effort. 

The chapter “War Department Planning for Economic Regulation 
in War” includes a description of national economic planning and councils, 
the War Department Industiral Mobilization Plan, and concludes with a 
summation of the principles upon which emphasis should be placed in 
developing the national plan for economic regulation in war. 

The author has been fortunate in his association with some of the 
pioneers in the economic planning movement, having been a member 
of the original Washington Economic Planning Discussion Group. This 
work has been described by some of the national leaders as “pioneer effort 
in the direction of investigating the connection between modern warfare 
and economic organization” and again ‘“‘his research and conclusions 
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have been grounded upon fundamental economic, as well as, military 
principles and give promise to progress toward the building of a scholarly, 
and perhaps a new division of the social sciences.’ 


To the military minded nothing needs to be added to the following 
foreword of General Moseley: 


Prior to 1914 it was confidently and almost universally asserted 
by statesmen, economists, and soldiers that no European War could 
possibly endure for more than a few weeks. All preparation for a 
possible future conflict on the continent was directed toward speed 
in mobilization of maximum forces and accumulation of material 
needed during the short and decisive campaign anticipated. No 
arrangements were made for insuring a continuous flow of supplies 
from industrial plants to armies in the field, and, when developments 
on the Western Front in 1914 confounded the prophets, reserve stocks 
of munitions were soon almost exhausted. In this crisis a supporting 
industrial program had to be hastily and therefore wastefully impro- 
vised, but since each side had been almost equally negligent in this 
respect, neither could take decisive advantage of the other’s weakness. 

In our country little heed was given to this experience, and we 
entered the war in 1917 as unprepared in the industrial field as we 
were known to be in the military. After the Armistice, when national 
stocktaking was in order, it became painfully apparent that a large 
propotion of the war’s cost should be charged against prior failure to 
oe for coordinating the industrial and military efforts of the 

ation at war. 


Resulting studies, in which there participated civilians as well as 
military and naval men whose World War experience peculiarly 
fitted them for the task, developed a set of basic principles for indus- 
trial planning. Probably the most important of all these is that 
the operation and management of each industrial plant in time of 
war must be left in the hands of private citizens responsible for it 
in peace, but that there must be insured a proper coordination of 
their individual efforts so as best to meet the nation’s need. Such a 
result may be attained only through careful and practical planning. 
While the Army and Navy, as our national defense services, take the 
lead in effecting a crystallization of plans, the program as a whole is, 
or should be, the product of civilians from every walk of life and of 
officials from every department of the Government. 


The establishment of the Army Industrial College had, as one 
of its purposes, the training of a military personnel capable of assisting 
in this planning task. Captain Bogman has been an instructor in 
that school for several years. He holds the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration from Harvard University (1930), and of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Economics from the American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. His lectures in the Industrial College have set forth 
his views concerning the principles and methods applicable to the 
problem of developing a national war economy. This volume is, in 
effect, a compilation of those lectures. I know of no other work in 
which can be found, within one cover, an analytical discussion of the 
historical, theoretical and practical phases of planning for an industrial 
mobilization. 

The need for a book of this description has long been felt, par- 
ticularly by every person who had had, as I have had, specific respon- 
sibilities in the effort to develop satisfactory plans for a future indus- 
trial mobilization. Certain portions of the text may provoke con- 
siderable controversy. This is to be expected, and in itself will be a 
partial accomplishment of the author’s objective, whose principal 
purpose is to inspire serious thinking concerning a subject of vital 
importance to national defense. 
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Cuddeford, D.W.J.—And All for What? Some war time experiences. 
London, 1933 M 94038-B4.42 


Reviewed by Captain F. During | 


This book is written by a man who is not only not a professional writer 
but is also without the literary skill displayed by many amateurs. It is 
a plain tale told in a straight-forward fashion, which makes many remi- 
a of its kind appear artificial and theatrical, but it deserves to 

read. 


Mr. Cuddeford enlisted in the Scots Guards. The life at Caterham 
was very hard; the discipline was of iron; the punishments were severe. 
He is convinced not only that “‘it is the high quality of the N.C.O.s that 
makes the Guards what they are,” but that their rigid discipline is the 
best preparation for warfare. In August he went to France to join the 
12th Battalion of that regiment, in a celebrated division, the 15th (Scot- 
tish). He took part in the attack of 15 September, went to Arras the fol- 
lowing January, and was in two successful attacks of the Battle of Arras 
4 in April. Then he was sent to the King’s African Rifles for service in 
East Africa. That was for him the end of serious warfare. 


In his rough-and-ready fashion Mr. Cuddeford gives a more realistic 
picture of an attack than is to be found in the great majority of books 
4 of this kind, including the most celebrated. This is especially true of the 
i Arras fighting, where he was in command of a company. He is singularly 
fair and generous in his comments. The fact that he had served in the 

ranks gave him a fuller understanding of his men. If there is one belief 
| he held more strongly than another, it is that fighting could be learned 
hall only by fighting. At Arras he saw the cavalry pushed in, when it had not 
f a chance, and mown down. A cavalry brigadier told that he wanted 
. to see the situation for himself. He showed him a point of vantage, telling 

him that to reach it he must dodge from shell hole to shell hole. Against 


whose whole life had been devoted to the study of war, and yet he 
was killed the first time he got within rifle range of a really formidable 
E enemy, while we amateur soldiers who had known nothing about 
4 soldiering only a year or two before, still eet on surviving and coping 
q with the most highly-trained troops . [London Times Lit. Sup., 
2 March 1933] 


me sone the general insisted on walking forward and was at once shot ] 
ead. 

Ul “I went out with a party and brought back the general’s body to 

i our support line. As I sat there idly contemplating the body, I could 7 
+ not help reflecting that there lay a well-known professional soldier f 


bz Death in the Air.—The war diary and photographs of a i | corps 
pilot. London, 1933 M 9403-G9-B4.42 


Reviewed by Captain F. During 


This book is the War diary and photographic record of an officer of a 
Fighting Squadron of the R.F.C. who was killed in action on the Western 
Front. Early in his service he recovered from a German reconnaissance 
aircraft a camera, which he fitted to his machine in such a way that a 
photograph was taken the first time he fired his gun on any flight. In 
this way he was skilful and lucky enough to obtain a series of pictures of 
tense moments in aerial combat which are sometimes terrible and always 
= of great interest, whether to the expert in fighting tactics or to the layman, 
q as indicating the conditions under which fighting between air patrols 
was carried on. We have a roughly written, slangy, intimate record which 
will be unforgettably vivid to readers with some knowledge of aircraft 
and airmen, and will bring to others a sharp experience of what the war in 
the air meant to those who fought it. 
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in circumstances which try him too hardly. [London Times Lit. Sup., 
16 March 1933] 


Elze, Walter.—Der strategische Aufbau des Weltkrieges 1914- 
1918. [The strategic development of the World War 1914-1918.] 
Berlin, 1933 M 4903-H1-D.43 


Reviewed by Captain F. During 


Elze gives an account of how the operations on all fronts were part 
of one great strategic scheme and should not be considered as being inde- 
pendent of each other. As being characteristic of the war, he cites the 
political, industrial, moral, and military encircling of the Central Powers 
through isolation, starvation, propaganda, etc., by the Allies. He brings 
out three factors which were the reasons for the homogeneous strategy 
at the European war fronts, viz.: (1) The unity of the fronts; (2) the capable 
road and railway net; and (3) the constant personal supervision and deci- 
sion of general headquarters by phone, radio, etc. 

While perhaps a change in views and methods was apparent when 
Hindenburg relieved Falkenhayn, nevertheless the strategic scheme was 
the same, viz., the defense by the Central Powers on all fronts. This 
defensive strategy changed, however, in the spring of 1917, when the 
initiative was taken over again by the Central Powers. The author con- 
cludes with the statement that in spite of the many fronts on which the 
war was fought and the enormous amount of technical material used in 
the war, the decision and leadership rested with the generalissimo. 


Etherton, Colonel P.T., & Tiltman, H. Hessell—Japan: Mistress 
of the Pacific? London, 1933 M 
ConTENTS: Foreword; The “Britain of the East’; The menace of numbers; A “Five 
Year Plan” for Japan; Coal and iron—the facts; How rich is Japan?; Japan prepares!; Japanese 
foreign policy examined; The Yellow Races in conflict; Manchuria—Fact and fiction; Japan 
marches on; Britain and the Pacific era; The Red Star in the East; Mistress of the Pacific?; 


Index. 
Reviewed by Captain F. During 


“Japan: Mistress of the Pacific?” suffers somewhat from its super- 
ficiality and from too obvious an effort to be startling. ‘Over the Pacific 
area looms the figure of a little yellow man, insistently demanding food, 
work and room to live’’ is an example of the “‘movie” phraseology employed. 

The authors are perfectly right to emphasize the economic necessities 
which have driven Japan to the policy which she is now pursuing in Man- 
churia and Jehol. 

Colonel Etherton and Mr. Tiltman discuss no methods of escape 
from the dilemma which confronts Japan in the increasing pressure upon 
the means of subsistence of her rapidly growing population, though they 
indicate some of the difficulties involved. Nor do they discuss, except 
from the point of view of British and American interests, another alter- 
native to a reckless bid for mastery of the Pacific which—it is their main 
purpose to show—the dilemma may dictate—namely, cooperation between 
China and Japan. Of the cultural and other affinities between the Chinese 
and Japanese (at the present time, undoubtedly, transcended by the 
hostility of the two peoples) nothing is said, though their existence and 
long history are the most hopeful facts in the Far Eastern situation. If 
cooperation between China and Japan must necessarily be thought of as 
antagonistic to British and American interests, or as necessitating British 
and American participation, or that of the League, in order to prevent 
it from becoming inimical, war in the Far East is indeed likely. [London 
Times Lit. Sup., 30 March 1933] 
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In these pages will be found the exultation of combat and the dis- 
quietude of reflection upon it; boredom, gaiety, exhaustion, and the warm 
generosity of comradeship; occasional outcries against the very nature of 
the job; and all the mental twists of a man struggling to maintain balance 
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Gackenholz, Hermann.—Entscheidung in Lothringen 1914. Der 
Operationsplan des jiingeren Moltke und seine durchfiihrung auf 
dem linken deutschen Heeresfliigel. [The decision in Lorraine in 
1914. The plan of operation of von Moltke and its execution by 
the German left flank.] Berlin, 1933... M 9403-H1-D.43... 


CONTENTS: Vorwort; Die Denkschrift des Grafen Schlieffen vom Dezember 1905; Der 
Operationsplan des Generalobersten H. v. Moltke; Die Aufmarschanweisung fiir den linken 
Heeresfliigel; Die Denkschrift des Generals v. Krafft liber die ersten Operationen der 6. and 
7. Armee; Anschauungen und Absichten des Ar b dos 6 bis zum ersten Angriff- 
sentschlusz am 12. August 1914; Die unmittelbare Einwirkung Ay Obersten Heeresleitung 
auf die Entschluszbildung im Armeeoberkommando 6; Absichten, Entschliisse und Masz- 
nahmen der deutschen Fihrung mit dem Ziel einer Ent hiacht in Lothringen; 
Der Umschwung in den Anschauungen der Obersten Heeresleitung tber | die by wy ho der 
Gesamtoperationen; Der neue Angriffsentschlusz des Ar 6; etz! 
Versuch und der Verzicht Moltkes, seinen Plan einer Vernichtungsschlacht in a 
zur Geltung zu mages oo Schlusz; Urkundenanhand; Schriften-Verzeichnis. 

[Preface; The = of Count Schlieffen of December 1905; The plan of operations of 
General v.Moltke; The directions for the advance of the left German flank; The memories 
of General v.Krafft of the operations of the Sixth and Seventh German Armies; The views 
and intentions at the Sixth Army headquarters till the first decision to attack on 12 August 
1914; The direct influence of the general headquarters on the estimate of the situation at 
the Sixth Army headquarters; Intentions, decisions, and plans of the German leaders with 
the end in view to have a decisive battle in Lorraine; The change in the views of GHQ of the 
pee x} of the total operations; The ne w decision of the Sixth Army to attack; The last ote 
of me tke and his rejection of the plan of the decisive battle in Lorraine; Conclusion; Bibli 
ography. 


Reviewed by Captain F. During 


Gackenholz combats the belief that Moltke, in 1914, tried a changed 
Schlieffen plan. The author proves that conditions in 1914 were vastly 
different from those in 1905, when Schlieffen wrote his famous plan. He 
further proves that, at the critical moment, the Sixth Army did not follow 
Moltke’s ideas, but decided on the battle in Lorraine themselves. Moltke 

could have ordered a change in the plan of the Sixth Army, but thought 
advice to the Sixth Army would be sufficient. 


Langer, William L., and Armstrong, Hamilton Fish.—Foreign Affairs 
Bibliography. A selected and annotated list of books on interna- 
tional relations, 1919-1932. 1933 327.0 


ConTENTS: General International Relations: General treatises; Geographical factors; 
Economic factors; International law; International organization; War, peace, security, and 
disarmament. The World War: Diplomatic history; History; Economic and financial aspects; 
War costs; The ce negotiations. The World: General ost-war conditions. North and 
South America: Canada; United States; Latin America. urope: Europe in general; Great 
Britain, Ireland; Western Europe; Central Europe; Northern urope; Eastern Europe; The 
Balkan Area. Asia: Near East; Central Asia and India; Far East. The Pacific Area: General 
Pacific problems; Australia and New Zealand; Pacific Islands. Polar Regions. Africa: Gen- 
eral treatises, race problems, missions; Independent states; British possessions; French pos- 

; Italian p ; Belgian p Portuguese possessions. Index to bation. 


Reviewed by Major C.A. Willoughby 


This volume will undoubtedly become the standard bibliography of 
the important books in the international field published during the post- 
war period in all countries and in all western languages. It covers cur- 
rent history, diplomacy, politics, international law, economics, and finance, 
as well as related subjects such as race conflicts, population and immigra- 
tion problems, colonial problems, propaganda, modern warfare and dis- 
armament. 

In all, the entries are classified under 380 headings. Each entry car- 
ries a sentence or two of description, designed to indicate the nature of 
the book and if possible the qualifications of the author. 

The volume is the product of the judgment and experience of two 
competent students of international affairs. Dr. Langer is Associate 
Professor of History at Harvard, and Mr. Armstrong is Editor of Foreign 
Affairs which has established itself as the leading review in its field. 

Broadly speaking, the bibliography is a classified and selective guide 
to all the more important politico-economic literature dealing with the 
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World War and thereafter. In its 550 pages it lists over seven thousand 
books and classifies these into upwards of three hundred subject divi- 
sions. It begins with the War itself and devotes seventy-five pages to it. 
Then it takes up each continent and region in succession and subdivides 
these by countries. Each country again is subdivided into sections to 
cover the specific problems confronting each. 

There is a strong language bias in favor of English which the com- 
pilers explain as being the result of their wish to make this bibliography 
of especial use for the American investigator. But there is also a generous 
number of works in foreign languages included so that the international 
ng of view does not suffer appreciably. The annotations are brief but, 
or the most part, excellent. The bibliography is very well done and 
will prove an invaluable aid to the reference librarian and all persons 
engaged in research of the World War and the political history of the 
first two decades thereafter. [Library Journal, 15 April 1933] 


Palmer, Frederick.—With my Own Eyes. A personal story of battle 
years. 1933 M 978-B92 (PA) 
CONTENTS: Youth and high Olympus; Call it destiny; As the Padishah wills; The rout’ 
Old in twenty days; Swan song of pageantry; In spite of the doctors; The Klondike Odyssey; 
Over the Yukon ice; A cruel home-stretch; The ‘Nineties’ hero; The Philippine Rebellion; 
Benevolent assimilation; Wearing the white man down; The Boxer Rebellion; Storming 
Tientsin; Relief of the legations; Across Siberia; Kings and atrocities; The Russo-Japanese 
War; A new,conqueror; The better years; The great cruise; Our own Balkans; Turks and 
Mexicans; World War liars; Bearding the generals; Worse than war; The elders triumph. 


Index. 
Reviewed by Major C.A. Willoughby 


Frederick Palmer has spent the last three dozen years breathing the 
smoke of battle and writing about the futility and the treacherous excite- 
ment of it. Today he hopes for a generation that will learn something 
durable from the carnages of history. 

The theater of the war with Spain was one of the few conflicts he missed 
in his adult lifetime. He covered the Greco-Turkish War of 1896, the Phil- 
ippine campaign, the Boxer Rebellion, the Russo-Japanese War, an assort- 
ment of sanguinary affairs in Central America, the first and the second 
Balkan Wars, and incidental occasions of murderous diplomacy. They 
are all in this book. 

Two major impressions stand out from these crowded pages: the 
panorama of war from the Greco-Turkish conflict of 1896 to the armistice ‘| 
on the Western Front in 1918, and the decline and fall of the trade of war 
correspondent, old style. Frederick Palmer saw war change from an affair 
of small, mobile forces, short-range artillery using smoke-powder, cavalry 
charges and battle flags, to a deadlock of whole nations. 

Under the first set of conditions, the correspondent was a glorified 
sports writer. Under the second, he was a nuisance, a licensed spy upon 
the trade secrets of a business grown so grimly competitive that it could 
not stand publicity. 

He gives six chapters—a relatively large share of space—to the Greco- 
Turkish War. But it was his first war, covered when he was only twenty- 
four, and his memories of it are especially vivid. 

General Pershing gave Palmer a job he says he hated. He made him 
Chief Censor of the A.E.F. The formal story of these years is in Colonel 
Palmer’s ‘Newton D. Baker: America at War,’’ which appeared two 
years ago. 

His comments on the personalities of the war, civilian as well as mili- 
tary, are more pungent than his disillusioned view of the fighting. The 
judgments are refreshingly independent. He admires Pershing, Kitchener, 
and the French Generals Nievelle and Mangin, feels that Foch played 
in luck, and has a poor opinion of Lloyd George. , 

‘‘Nievelle’s tactics, which failed in the grand offensive (on the Chemin 
des Dames), would surely have succeeded against the worn German army 
in the autumn of 1918. Fortuitously for the fame of Foch, he was in com- 
mand at the finish.” 
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In view of the attention which Lloyd George’s memoirs are now getting, 
the following footnote to history by Frederick Palmer should be noted: 

“Lloyd George had become premier just as the orders for munitions 
which Kitchener had given at the outset were being filled in quantity pro- 
duction. So he was the wizard who said: ‘Behold, instantly I am in power’ 
—the magician taking the munitions out of his hat!’’ 

He calls Lloyd George some interesting things, and says “his god 
seemed to me to be a gyrating Janus,” and his Keynsian flow of disappro- 
bation for that thinker includes the note that Lloyd George, as “‘the war’s 
playboy rode in royal state in his own special train surrounded by his 
suite—which included young men who ought to have been in the trenches 
—while King George was content with one private car.” 

Haig, he admires: ‘All history holds no greater contrast than that 
between Lloyd George and Haig. In spite of his depreciation of Haig, his 
tirades against Haig, his personal antipathy to Haig, Haig, who would 
not stoop to tricks to meet tricks, Lloyd rge never dared to relieve 
Haig.” Lord Robert Cecil appears among the statesmen, “Bible in hand, 
so very Cecilian . . . making sure that under the new guise of Colonial 
tule called a mandate, Britain got all the African diamond fields and the 
oil wells of Mesopotamia.” Colonel Palmer sums up: ‘While the states- 
men counseled at the Peace Conference, the youth of the nations in that 
war, which had been won by sheer attrition and not by generalship, were 
mute in the trenches.” A thousand writers have agreed with him. [New 
York Times Book Review, 22 October 1933; New York Herald Tribune 
Books, 29 October 1933] 


Richmond, Admiral Sir H.W.—Naval training. London, 1933........ 
M 8209-C.42-C 
CONTENTS: Introduction; Conditions affecting training; The object of naval education; 
The place of engineering; The where and how.of education; Selection for entry; Age of entry; 
What should be taught at the Naval College; The training at sea; The views of previous inves- 
tigations; Intermediate education of the officer; Responsibility for training; Summary. 


Reviewed by Captain F. During 


Admiral Richmond starts by inquiring, ‘““What is the object to be 
attained? Is it to produce a seaman or an artillerist or a scientist? Is 
it to give us a midshipman, or a lieutenant, or an admiral?’’; and he answers 
these questions by laying down the proposition that the ultimate object 
of naval education and training is to produce a fighting sea-officer. An 
officer “‘must be an educated man, for his work requires a broad outlook; 
great questions will fall to him to decide, and education is necessary to 
train his mind and enable him to grapple with these questions’; and he 
must have mastered the art of leadership. Who follows the sea must be 
a seaman, which means that he must be able to take his ship where he 
will and manage her in all weathers and circumstances. A fighting man 
must be capable of using men and weapons; and the size and importance 
of his weapon grow as he rises in rank, from those of the gun or turret 
under the command of the lieutenant to the fleet under that of the admiral. 

Admiral Richmond’s views and proposals are manifestly the result 
of much study and thought, they are clearly and concisely set out, and 
rte a Teen and convincing in themselves. [London Times Lit. Sup., 27 

pri 


Taylor, Hugh.—History as a science. London, 1933................... M 901-E 
CONTENTS: The inherent cause of failure; The object of history; Government and the 


inductive study of history; War and the inductive study of history; Revolution and the induc- 
tive study of history; The study of history from the point of view of conduct; Index. 


Reviewed by Major C.A. Willoughby 
“Read me anything but history,” said Sir Robert Walpole, “for that 
must be false,” and Matthew Arnold fled from history as from a “huge 
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Mississippi of falsehood.” Mr. Taylor claims that the failure of historians 
to a upon the aims of their study has been due to a real confusion of 
mind. In consequence historical study stands in need of a thorough reform. 
He pleads with an incisive vigor for the study of history as an inductive 
science. The historian must form his initial hypothesis from a survey of 
facts and then re-examine his facts to test his provisional hypothesis. His- 
tory proper must be solely directed to the discovery, by strictly scien- 
tific methods, of the principles of human evolution. 

This argument is not new. Turgot insisted that to hold a historical 
theory other than as an inference from facts is looking at facts in a prede- 
termined light. Buckle claimed that human actions are governed by laws 
as fixed as those which rule in the physical world. The collection of facts 
is but rarely supplemented by their coordination into unifying theories. 
Historical science, like any other, needs its “honest hodmen”’; it ma: 
oo whether it is ever possible to escape from the personality of the 

istorian. 

The historian is different from any other scientist in that he is dealing 
not with inanimate elements but men. For this reason he has to coor- 
dinate a series of facts which have no place in the physical sciences. To 
exclude from his survey the influence of moral and religious ideas would 
be to neglect an important part of his material. The historian must inves- 
tigate his data without passion or moral judgment, but the application of 
his result must be subject to other considerations which he must deliber- 
ately neglect. For example, it is one question to decide whether the laissez 
faire policy was the best means of economic advancement in the nine- 
teenth century; it is quite another to decide whether it was morally justi- 
fiable in view of the suffering which it entailed. 

The section of this book in which Mr. Taylor applies his theories to 
the historical phenomena of government, war and revolution, contains 
— challenging things, and is a refreshing protest against many kinds 
of cant. 

The sequence and treatment of chapters is rather significant: 

(1) The Inherent Cause of Failure: Two main motives have contri- 
buted to the progress of the world, the desire to promote knowledge and 
the desire to influence conduct. These motives are in conflict. Conduct 
has been considered as of more importance than knowledge. This has 
had an especial influence upon the study of history, because the historian 
is prevented by political and moral considerations from following the 
rules of a strictly scientific investigation. 

(2) The Object of History: There is much controversy as to what 
the object of history should be. A proper study of history will help to 
teach man his relation to the universe. The desire to communicate political 
and moral instruction prevents proper scientific investigation. The course 
sociology has pursued is conspicuous. The ordinary procedure of obser- 
vation, hypothesis, and verification must be imported into history before 
it can become really scientific. 

(3) Government and the Inductive Study of History: The educational 
method of inculcating principles rather than the inductive method of 
observing facts has been followed. Moral philosophy exercises a prejudi- 
cial influence by disparaging government and denouncing its need as a 
confession of moral failure. 

(4) War and the Inductive Study of History: The subject of war 
has never been properly discussed. Nevertheless, its inveteracy marks 
it as a phenomenon of the deepest scientific interest. It is the result of 
psychological causes beyond the reach of the individual, since bodies of 
men (nations) commit acts from which they would shrink as individuals. 
The only practicable method of terminating war is by a coalition of those 
nations who are satisfied with their present position. 

(5) Revolution and the Inductive Study of History: Mrs. Webster, 
by an unemotional re-examination of the facts of the French Revolution, 
has given us a notable example of the inductive study of history, rejecting 
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the usual educational method, which seeks to show that Revolution is 
merely a righteous punishment for misgovernment. Such a work has a 
political as well as a historical interest. Revolutionary excesses are the 
result of the abolition of a political control in the first place; and of a cer- 
tain mental perversion in the second. Revolution gathers its fatal momen- 
tum because rulers are initially ignorant of its real nature. Revolution 
can always be prevented or defeated by a timely resolve on the part of 
the law-abiding majority to come forward in defense of the constitution 
and of themselves. 

(6) The study of History from the Point of View of Conduct: His- 
tory, which in the preceding pages has been regarded from the point of 
view of science, must now be regarded from the point of view of conduct. 
The art and science of politics must be kept distinct. Machiavelli has 
been condemned to obloquy because he found from a strictly inductive 
study of history that anarchy can only be cured by the forcible imposition 
of a strong central government. The case of Machiavelli shows clearly 
the limitations which are set to the use of the inductive method in history. 
[London Times Lit. Sup. 30 March}1933] 


Wedel, Oswald Henry.—Austro-German relations, 1908-1914. 
1932 327.43 (.486) 


ConTENTs: Preface; Introduction; Biilow decides to support Austria in her Balkan adven- 
tures; Austria and the problem of Bosnia and Hercegovina; Aehrenthal’s coup d'état becomes 
a European problem; Kiderlen-Waechter inaugurates a new German foreign policy; Begin- 
ning of the Balkan wars—Germany dominates the Alliance; The suas between Berlin 
and Vienna—Germany fails to dominate the Alliance—Vienna fights a losing battle in the 
Balkans; Conclusion; Bibliography of works used; Index. 


. 


Reviewedjby Captain F. During 


Up to the present historians have devoted very little attention to 
the great and complex problem of Austro-German relations throughout 
the quarter of a century that separated Bismarck’s downfall from the 
outbreak of the War. Nevertheless, the alteration which took place in 


the domestic balance of power within the Alliance after the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s strong hand had been removed, must always rank among the major 
causes of the War that destroyed the Central Empires. 

Professor Wedel does not quarrel with Germany’s giving a free hand 
to Austria. “The German error,” he writes, “lay in her misjudging the 
entire situation (immediately preceding the War).” Even then he con- 
siders that it is extremely doubtful if Germany could have prevented 
Austria from declaring war on Serbia. Nor does he blame Berchtold for 
keeping Berlin ill-informed as to his intentions. “Of what use would 
it be to explain what had better be left unexplained?” Austria was firmly 
resolved upon punishing Serbia. Germany had long since ceased to con- 
trol Austria even in name. “Had there been no 1908, no 1913, no Aehren- 
thal, and no Biilow, peace might have been saved—but now? The guns 
were already rumbling toward the Danube. The war was on.” 

Those who desire to obtain a picture of Austro-German relations 
from 1908 to 1914 will be well advised to read this able and interesting 
narrative. [London Times Lit. Sup., 3 August 1933] 
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Ani 

Antiaircraft Artillery 

Antiaircraft Defense 

Antigas 

Antitank 
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Armaments 

Armies (See country) 
Command & Staff 
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Art of War Strategy 

Artillery (Other Arms, similarly) 
Command & Staff 
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‘actics 


Breakthrough Operations 
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Chemieal Warfare Service 
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Coast Artillery 

Command, Staff & Logistics 
Counterattack 
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Delaying Action 
Disarmament 
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Equitation 


Fire Superiority 
Flank Operations 
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Joint Operations 
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Law, M Miltary & International 
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National Defense 
Naval Warfare 
Navies (See country) 
Night Operations 
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Principles of War 
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Tactics Operations 
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Troop movements 

Tanks 
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Vv 
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War 
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E—General Military History 
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H—Military Conduct of the War 
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L—Naval History 
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uipment 
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Armored Cars 
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A 
ARTILLERY 


A British experiment with "io ying artil- 


AERIAL WARFARE 


Aerial gas attack. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb ay 
Defence against “Mustard Gas.” (AN&A 
Gaz—15 Feb 1934) 


AIR ARM 
Command and Staff 
Congress views service needs; plan air study: 
(A&N Jour—6 Jan 1934) 
War Department asks expansion of Air Force. 
(A&N Jour—3 Feb 1934) 
Army Air Corps (Annual report of the Chief 
of the Air Corps). (A&N —20 Jan 1934) 
The Army Air Corps. (A&N Reg—10 Feb 1934) 
A separate x Corps? (A&N Reg—10 Feb 1934) 
Air Corps speeds plans to over air 
mail routes. (A&N Jour—17 Feb 1934) 
is A the Air Corps. (A&N Jour—17 Feb 


Air Corps Legislation. (A&N Reg—17 Feb 1934) 
Army to carry mail. (A&N Reg—17 Feb 1934) 


Organization and Equipment 


Air bombing and air disarmament. Part II. 
(A Quar—Jan 1934) 
The case for the freighter aircraft. (Roy AF 


Quar—Jan 1934) 
A plea for the “Long-Range Bomber.” (Roy 

nning 

(Rv Mil Fran—Sep 1933) . 
ment of aircraft since the war. 
r—Nov 1933—Sp. Ed.) 
and security. Inst Proc— 


A modern “ay - Be militia: the Swiss military Air 
Arm. (Mil- h—18 Sep 1933) 

The Polis Air Arm. (Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 

The new —. school for aviators. (Mil- 


Woch—25 Oct 1933) 
A 1383) French balloon. (Mil-Woch—18 Nov 
Portable oxygen plant er ay Army Air Corps. 
(A&N Jour—24 Feb 1 
Training 
Dy Se os in home defence. (Roy AF Quar— 
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A study of army aviation at the 


hostilities. 
The develo 


"southern desert of Iraq, 1927-8. (Roy 
F Quar—Jan 1934) 
A Alien into the Libyan Desert. (Roy AF 


Quar—Jan 1934) 
On jettisoning load from an aeroplane to lengthen 
sone distance. (Roy AF Quar—Jan 


Air defence of Great Britain command exercises, 
1933. (Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 

Air forces and the offensive. (Jour RUSI— 
Nov 1933) 

Personal efficiency: An Air Force catechism. 
(Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 

Should war happen in five years. I—Military 
considerations; II—Naval considerations; III 


—The air; I1V—Chemical war. (AN&AF 
Gaz—25 Jan 1 Feb 1934) 
Air power and the Pacific. (AN&AF Gaz— 
1 Feb 1934) 
Air tactics of attack aviation. (Bul Belge Mil 
—Sep_ 1933) 


omparison of the relative effectiveness of air 
and ground defense against airplane attacks 
of countries of limited geographical extent. 
(Bul Belge Mii—Oct 1933) 


AC-ART 


Aerial attack. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb 1934) 
The role of defensive pursuit. (CA Jour—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 


Some reflections on the Navy and Air Force 
exercises of September. (Ftg Forc—Dec 1933) 
Observation aviation in cooperation with artil- 


lery. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 

Defence against ‘‘Mus Gas.” (AN&AF 
Gaz—15 Feb 1934) 

The British air maneuvers, 1933. (Mil-Woch— 
11 Oct 1933) 

— air maneuvers. (Mil-Woch—18 Oct 


ht of the Italian 
il-Woch—18 Oct 


Critical valuation of the " 
7s armada to America. 


33) 
ANIMALS 


An eye for a horse. Part V. 
Jan 1934) 

The Somali pony. 

Measurements of 
Aug, Sep 1933) 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Armed cars for modern armored trains. (Wr 
& Wf—Jul, Aug 1933) 
The employment of a ete antiaircraft 
detachment. (Es e Naz—Jul 1933) 
ANTITANK 


Antitank defense. 


(Cav Jour [GB]— 


(Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
horse power. (Wr & Wfi— 


(Wr & Wf—Mar-Aug, incl. 


Heavy artillery and antitank defense. (Wr & 
Wf—Sep 1933) 


APPROACH MARCH 
» ee march. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 


The offensive operations against Colmar 
1914. (Rv Mil Fran—Aug, Sep, Oct 188)" 


ARMAMENT 
Aircraft armament. (Roy AF Quar—Jan 1934r 
Armed cars for modern armored trains. (W) 
& Wi—Jul, y 1933) w 


The technique of arms and other nations. 
& Wr—Nov 1933—Sp. Ed.) 
Armament alarmists. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 1934) 


ARMORED CARS 


Armed cars for ie armored trains. (Wr 
& Wf—Jul, Au 

Armored cars an (Ws & Wr—Nov 
1933—Sp. Ed.) 

Command and control system in horse cavalry 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat ager and armored cars. 
—Jan-Feb 1934) 


(Cav Jour 


The Italian maneuvers in Piemont, 1933. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 
ART OF WAR STRATEGY 
The laws of warfare. (Roy AF Quar—Jan tad 
Extracts from “The Conduct of War."’ III.— 
The march to the Moselle. (Jour R Art— 
Jan 1934) 


Obey and serve. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 


Influence of s on modern warfare. (Rv 
Gen Mil—May-Jun, Jul-Aug 1933) 
The grand wig A of the World War. (CA 


Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 
Wanted—A new strategy. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1933) 
The unmilitary mind. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1933) 
The world at a dead-end. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1934) 
Essay on military intelligence in war. (Rv 

Mil Fran—Jul, Aug, Sep, Oct 1933) 


ART-ATT 


5) strategy in 1918. (Rv Mil Fran—Oct 

The value of tactical war experiences. (Mil 
Mitt—Oct 1933) 

The scientific method in Clausewitz’ book, 
1983), Kriege” (On War). (Ws & Wr—Nov 


Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 

56 say? of open warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 

The a fortifications. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 

(Nav Inst Proc—Feb 

(Inf 


(Inf Jour—Jan- 


The nation in arms. 
1934) 


Some comments on the Caribbean War. 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Searching for the better way. 
Feb 1934) 

The strategical influence of a submarine tunnel 
at Gibraltar on the military equilibrium of the 
Mediterranean. (Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933) 

The destructions during the last od and in 
future wars. (Riv Art Gen—Jul 1933) 

Leadership. (Mil-Woeh—18 Sep 1933) 

The recipe for victory. Foreign views on the 
war of the future. (Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 

af and technique. (Mil-Woch—4 Oct 


(Mil-Woch—18 Sep 1933) 

The age of leaders. (MilcWeeh 4 11 Nov 1933) 

The strategic development of the World War 
1914-1918. [See Section 6] 


ARTILLERY 


Command and Staff 


The of the Chief of Field Artillery 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


Organization and Equipment 
The Field Artillery. (A&N Reg—20 Jan 1934) 
The present position of explosives. (Wr & Wi— 
Aug, Sep 1933) 
Heavy and antitank defense. 
Wf—Sep 1933) 
Artillery since the war. 
Wr—Nov 1933—Sp. Ed.) 
A British experiment with accompanying artil- 
lery. (Rv d’Inf—Sep 1933) 
Modern weapons for corps artillery. (Riv Art 
e Gen—Mar-Apr 1933) 
(Riv 
(Riv Art 


(Wr & 
(Ws & 


Employment of in Yugoslavia. 
Art Gen—Jun 1 
n—Jun 1933) 


Training Tactics 
The artillery support of an attack in mobile 
war. (Jour R Art—Jan 1934) 
The tactical employment of artillery survey 
Pore with a division. (Jour R Art—Jan 
Some in supporting divi- 


sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Eeb 1 
The Teed of artillery fire. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 
(FA 


first artillery battle. 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

The shadow line method of laying field artillery. 
(FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Artillery support af an infant attack with 
tanks. A ach view. &AF Gaz—28 
Dec 19383) 

Safety zones for artillery pitas in front of infan- 
try. (Bul Belge Mil—Sep 1933) 

The om of the effectiveness of artillery fire. 
noe Belge Mil—Sep 1933 
he beginnings of the School “Fontaine of 


(Rv Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1 


Red Army. (Wr & Wfi—Mar 1933) 
a3 a moving platform. (Wr & Wf— 
Training of survey personnel. 

Wf—Apr 1933) cw. 

& Wi—May 
Infantry and nor. (Wr & Wf—Jun 1933) 

for indirect fire. (Wi 
Heavy Sep 1933 (Wr & 
Hoche’s campaign in the Vosges in 1793. (Rv 

Mil Fran—Aug, Sep 1933 

(Es e Naz—Jun 1933 
Observation aviation in oe 1983) with artil- 
Liaison between infantry and artillery. 

da’ Inf—Aug 1933) 

(Riv Art e Gen—Mar- 

Apr 1933) 

Proton of ballistics and graphic solutions. 
Rapid calculations of the vertical flight of 

jectiles. (Riv Art Gen—Mar [Sup] 19 

the War and present views in Germany. (Riv 

Art Gen—May 1933) 

Abel method. Art Gen— 1933) 
The employment ys the artillery by The Fowr- 

from the Isonzo to the Piave, October-Novem- 

ber 1917. (Riv Art Gen—May 1933) 

—Jun 19 
Employment of a regiment of heavy artillery in 

Jul 1933 
The Italian artillery during and after the War. 
Training of artillery noncommissioned officers. 

(Mil-Woch—4 Oct 19 

(Mil-Woch— 

18 Nov 1933) 

The heavy artillery. 


Tactical views on artillery employment in the 
Mar 1 
(Wr & 
Artillery reconnaissance and observation. 
A new method of the adjustment 
19383) 
Wi—Se 
A battalion in an anaes & in mountainous terrain. 
lery. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 
(Rv 
Firing on aerial targets. 
(Riv Art Gen—Mar [Sup] 1933) 
The employment of the German artillery during 
Measurement of the 4 of by the 
teenth German Army during the operation 
Employment of railway artillery. (Riv Art Gen 
the ao over open terrain. (Riv Art Gen— 
(Riv Art Gen—Aug-Sep 1933) 
33) 
Artillery pieces in village fighting. 
(Mil-Woch— 
25 Nov 


ATTACK 


The artillery support of an attack in mobile 
war. (Jour R Art—Jan 1934) 

Air tactics of attack aviation. (Bul Belge Mil— 
Sep 1933) 

Aerial gas attack. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb 1934) 

The tactical problem of alternative positions in 
events of gas attack. (Chem War—Jan 1934) 

Game strategy in 1918. (Rv Mil Fran—Oct 


A battalion in an attack in mountainous terrain. 
(Es e Naz—Jun 193 
See Section 2] 


The attack in mountain warfare. 
s of open warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 


The , problem of alternative positions 
sa of gas attack. (Inf Jour—Jan-Feb 

The Moroccan Division at Saint Gond. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jul, Aug 1933) 

Defence against ‘Mustard Gas.” (AN&AF 
Gaz—15 Feb 1934) 

The employment of the artillery by the Four- 
teenth German Army ag A the o tion 
from the Isonzo to the Piave tober-Novem- 
ber 1 (Riv Art Gen—May 1933) 


Employment of a regiment of heavy artillery 
the. (Ri 


iv Art. 
(Mil-Woch. 


in t ers over open terrain. 
Gen—Jul 1 

Artillery village fighting. 
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AUSTRALIA (ARMY OF) 


policy. 


(Can Def Quar— 
Jan 1 


AUSTRIA (ARMY OF) 


The new 1 yo organization of Austria. (Mil- 
+ Woch—18 Oct 1933) 

The uniforms of the Austrian Army. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 


B 
BELGIUM (ARMY OF) 


History of the Belgian Army in the World 
War. With the First Chasseurs 4 pied durin: 
the offensive of 80 September—2 and 
October 1918. (Bul Belge Mil—Sep, Oct 1933) 

Comparison of the relative effectiveness of air 
and ground defense against airplane attacks 
of countries of limited geographical extent. 
(Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Foreign affairs bibliography. [See Section 6] 


CAMOUFLAGE 


The preparation of concealment and cover as 
een against aircraft. (Riv Art Gen— 
ar [Sup] 1933) 


Camouflage and cooperation between arms. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Nov 19383) 


CANADA (NAVY OF) 
Sea warfare. (Can Def Quar—Jan 1934) 


CAVALRY 
Command and Staff 
Report of Chief of Cavalry. (A&N Reg—20 
an 1934) 
Command and control system in horse cavalry 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat trains and armored cars. (Cav Jour 
—Jan-Feb 1934) 


Organization and Equipment 
Cavalry in the Great War. Part II. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
Mechanizing the cavalry. (A&N Jour—27 
Jan 1934) 
Use of av mechanized cavalry. (Chem 


War—Jan 1 

Views on cavalry. [See Section 2] 

Foreign cavalry. Retrospective glance at the 
development of the Finnish cavalry. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 

Command and control system in horse cavalry 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat trains and armored cars. (Cav Jour 
—Jan-Feb 1934) 


Training Tactics 
Cavalry exercises on Plain, September 


4th-7th, 19338. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
Divisional cavalry. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
Some cavalry actions and tank comparisons. 


(Jour R Art—Jan 1934) 
Tactical views on artillery employment in the 
Army. (Wr & Wf—Mar 19383) 


Bicyclists and cavalry on reconnaissance. (Es 
e Naz—Jul 1933) 
Fast army units (horse and motor). (Mil Mitt 


—Oct 1933) 

Views on cavalry. [See Section 2] 
The defense of the gap between von Kluck and 
von Bilow by the cavalry corps of Marwitz 
and Richthofen, 6-9 September 1914. (Rv 
de Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 


AUS-COM 


Suggestions on the use of the stirrups in the 
seat in the saddle. (Rv de Cav—Nov-Dec 


1933) 

Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 

Reference an American cavalry raid. A hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. (Rv de Cav— 
Nov-Dec 1933) 


The reconnaissance of Captain Count Zeppelin, 
the 24th and 25th of July 1870. (Rv de Cav 
—Nov-Dee 1933) 

Notes on the tactics of cavalry in modern war- 
fare. (Rev Ej Mar—A 

German cavalry in the World War. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Oct 1933) 

Command and control system in horse cavalry 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat trains and armored cars. (Cav Jour 
—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Ranald Slidell Mackenzie. (Cav Jour—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 

of cavalry. (Mil-Woch—11 

How a troop interprets a cavalry training regu- 

lation. (Mil-Woch—25 Nov 1933) 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Chemical warfare treatment unit in operation. 
(Mil Surg—Feb 1934) 

Should war happen in five years. I—Military 
considerations; II—Naval considerations; 
—The air; IV—Chemical war. (AN&AF 
Gaz—25 Jan, 1 Feb 1934 

Aerial gas attack. (ANAT Gaz—8 Feb 1934) 

Use of chemicals by mechanized cavalry. (Chem 
War—Jan 1934) 

The tactical problem of alternative 
in event of gas attack. (Chem 


1934) 

The best shape and size of the gas mask can- 
ister. (Wr & Wf—Apr 1933) 

Mustard gas. (Ftg os 1934) 

OS Ed. weapons. (Ws & Wr—Nov 1933— 


ositions 
ar—Jan 


Defence against “Mustard Gas.” (AN&A 
Gaz—15 Feb 1934) 

Gas and fog on the battlefield. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Sep 1933) 


CHILE (ARMY OF) 


armies of the 


Organization of the princi 
ar—sep 


world: Chile. (Rev Ej 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Out of the oo Canyon on a litter. (Mil Surg 


—Feb 


COMMAND, STAFF, AND LOGISTICS 


Public lands occupied by permanent defenses. 
(Rv Gen Mil—May-Jun 1933) 

Why not a command eligible list? (CA Jour— 
Jan-Feb 1934) 

Defensive maneuver. (Rv Mil Fran—Jul 1933) 

The value of tactical war experiences. (Mil 
Mitt—Oct 1933) 

French autumn maneuvers, 1933. [See Section 2] 

Unity of command. Ord—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Tes) of military policy. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 


Some comments on the Caribbean War. (Inf 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


CRYPTOGRAPHY 


The contribution of the Cryptographic Bureaus 
in the World War. (SC Bul—Jan-Feb 1934) 
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CZECH-FRANCE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (ARMY OF) 


The latest developments in the organization for 
national defense in Czechoslovakia. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 


D 
DICTIONARIES (MILITARY) 


Glossary of French military terms. (Rev Ej 
Mar—aAug, Sep, Oct 1933) 


DISARMAMENT 


Air bombing and air disarmament. Part II. 
(A Quar—Jan 1934) 
Naval armament limitation. (Nav Inst Proc— 


This “absurd (Ftg Fore—Dec 1933) 

The world at a dead-end. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1934) 

The prospect in Europe. (Ftg Fore—Feb 1934) 

The renewal of the Disarmament Conference. 
(Ws & Wr—Oct 1933) 

Who violated the disarmament obligation? (Ws 
& Wr—Nov 1933) 

The technique of arms * or nations. (Ws 
& Wr—Nov 

This disarmament & AF Gaz—15 Feb 1934) 

The debate on aces (AN&AF Gaz—15 
Feb 1934) 

For world mastery: Disarmament Conferences 
goals. (Mil-Woch—4, 18 Oct 

Long service men in future armies. (Mil-Woch 
—11 Oct 1933) 

Technique of arms of other nations. (Mil- 
Woch—25 Nov 1933) 

Must France disarm? (Mil-Woch—4 Dec 1933) 


DISCIPLINE 


Obey and serve. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 
Punishment in the French Army. (Mil-Woch— 
4 Oct 1933) 
E 
ECONOMICS 


British interests in China. (Jour RUSI—Nov 
1933) 


Paying for wars. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 1934) 
The present economic situation. (Jour R Art— 
chile f tional (F 
ile struggles for national recovery. ‘or 
Pol Rep—14 Feb 1934) al 
v. economics. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb 
The new en for electric railroads. (Es e 
,Naz—Jul 1933) 
Unity of command. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 1934) 
i war industry. (Mil-Woch—11 Oct 
and national defense. [See 
Section 


ENGINEERS 
Vauban, engineer. (Rv Gen Mil— 


Sep-Oct 934) 

Civil work of the United States Ay of Engi- 
neers. (AN&AF Gaz— 1984) 

H. (Rv Gen Mil—May-Jun 

nfluence of s on modern warfare. (Rv 
Gen Mil—May-Jun, Jul-Aug 1933) 

The beginning a the School of A Aeon of 
Artillery and Engineers of Fontainbleau. 
(Rev Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 

River crossings. (Es e Naz—Jun, Jul, Aug 1933) 

The bridge across the Asfalou Gulch. (Rv Gen 
Mil—Nov-Dec 1933) 

and modern engineers. 
(Rv Gen Mil—Nov-Dec 

The troubles of an 
1813-1814. (Rv Gen Now Dee “19989” 
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British railroad engineers. (Rv Gen Mil— 
Nov-Dec 1933) 

of roads in Tripoli. (Riv 

t Gen—M: 

Military in war. (Riv Art 
Gen—Jun 1933) 

The destructions during the last ~~ and in 
future wars. (Riv Art Gen—Jul 1 933) 
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FINLAND (ARMY OF) 


Foreign cavalry. Retrospective glance at the 
— ment of the — cavalry. itv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933 


FORTI FICATIONS 


Public lands occu by defenses. 
(Rv Gen Mil—May-Jun 1 

wr & Wi— 
u 

Fortresses and their use for offensive operations. 

e Naz—Jun 1933 

fortifications. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 
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FRANCE (ARMY OF) 


Organization and Equipment 
Speed of truck columns. March in convoy 
individual truck. (Bul 
Mil—Se ) 
(Wr & Wf—Jul 


A cae of army aviation at the ‘letting of 
hostilities. (Rv Mil Fran—Sep 

A contribution to the study of the Golenial role 
of the Army. (Rv Mil Fran—Oct 1933) 

A bridge across the Asfalou Gulch. (Rv Gen 
Mil—Nov-Dec 1933) 

Ancient pontonniers and modern engineers. 
(Rv Gen Mil—Nov-Dec 1933) 

The troubles of an engineer commander. Metz, 
1818-1814. (Rv Gen Mil—Nov-Dec 1933) 
fortifications. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 

Marshal Petain’s estimate of the French 
termaster Service during the War. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 

Contemplated reorganization of ~ French 
Army. (Mil-Woch—18 

a ag of motorization in nce and Amer- 

(Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 

The t new French school for aviators. (Mil-Woch 
—25 Oct 1933) 

A 988) French balloon. (Mil-Woch—18 Nov 
1 


The Fo ion as police 
force. ‘ore—Dec 1 

Three 3 years of the Foreign its, (Ftg Fore— 
Feb 1934) 

Training 

The French campaign in Morocco. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Jan 1934) 

The beginning of the School of Application of 

Artillery and Engineers of Fontainebleau. 

(Rv Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 

French autumn maneuvers, 1933. [See Section 2] 

The Moroccan Division at Saint Gond. (Rv 
d'Inf—Jul, Aug 1933) 

Punishment in the I Army. (Mil-Woch— 
4 Oct 1933) 

Military training of the youth of France. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Nov 1933) 
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Major-General J.F.C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.0. (Roy Tk C “Jour—Feb 1984) 
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FUTURE WARFARE 


Should war happen in five years. rations; tit 
considerations; II—Naval I 
—The air; war. (AN&A 
Gaz—25 Jan, 1 Feb 1984) 

The ion fortifications. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 


eu comments on the Caribbean War. (Inf 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

The destructions during the last war and in 
future wars. (Riv Art Gen—Jul 1933) 

The recipe for victory. Foreign views on the 
war of the future. (Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 


G 
GEOGRAPHY (MILITARY) 


The Santa Ana or desert storm of Southern 
California. (Nav Inst Proc—Jan 1934) 


The southern bh oy of Iraq, 1927-8. (Roy AF 
Quar—Jan 1934) 

A flight into the Libyan Desert. (Roy AF 

uar—Jan 1934) 

California to the Isthmus. A Pacific coastline 
anorama from Los Angeles, California, to 
alboa, C.Z. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 1934) 

On the front of the Grand Atlas Mountains in 
Morocco, with the Meknés mobile group. 
(Rv Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 

The Agua Prieta in stormy weather. A vo: 
from Puerto Mexico to Vera Cruz. (Rev 
1933) 


graphy and military knowledge. 
Dec 1933) 


GERMANY (ARMY OF) 


Command and Staff 
The development of national defense. (Ws & 
Wr—Oct 1933) 
German General Staff examinations with solu- 
tions. (Rv d’Inf—Sep 1933 
Generaloberst v. General Géring. 


(Mil-Woch—18 Se 
national defense. (Mil-Woch—11 Oct 


Organization and Equipment 


Divisional cavalry. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
German cavalry in the World War. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Oct 1933) 
The employment of the German artillery during 
the War and present views in Germany. (Riv 
Art Gen—May 1933) 
The employment of the artillery by the Four- 


teenth German Army durin pe operation 

from the Isonzo to the Piave, ovem- 

ber 1917. (Riv Art Gen May 
Militia. (Mil-Woch—4 Dec 1933) 


Training 


German General Staff eeeteptionn with solu- 
tions. (Rv d’Inf—Sep 1 
(Mil-Woch—18 


on the field. 
Pp 
From the workshop of the troops: Thoughts on 


appropriate troop training. (Mil-Woeh_-25 
Sep 1933) 
Tactical Map Problem No. 1. (Mil-Woch—25 


Sep, 4, 11, 18, 25 Oct 1 
= ed and training. (Mil-Woch—4 Oct 
Soldier =f hygiene. (Mil-Woch—11 Oct, 4 

ov 
An observation a of a terrain exer- 

cise. (Mil-Woch—25 Oct 19388) 

The ae rear of the First 
in the Battle of the Marne in 


och—11 Nov 1 
Es Problem No. 2. (Mil-Woch—11, 
18, 25 Nov, 4 Dec 1983) 
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(Mil-Woch—18 Nov 


A Russian view about the ger of German 
officers. (Mil-Woch—4 Dec 1933) 


GREAT BRITAIN (ARMY OF) 


Command and Staff 
Air defence of Great Britain command exercises, 
1933. (Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 
The tasks of the Army. (Jour RUSI—Nov 


1933) 
of estimates. (AN&AF Gaz— 
an 
Report on the health of the British and American 
rmies for 19381. (Ws & Wr—Nov 1933) 
The debate on defence. (AN&AF Gaz—15 
Feb 1934) 


Organization and Equipment 


Infantry yg (A Quar—Jan 1934) 
British Army. (Can Def Quar—Jan 
of Officers. (AN&AF Gaz 
_ an 
A British 3. OF with accompanying artil- 
lery. (Rv d’Inf—1933) 
ar Army and militia. From the experi- 
ence of the British Army organization. il- 
Woch—25 Nov 1933) 
Training 
The new warrior. (A Quar—Jan 1934) 
Four men on the ridge. Echoes of a forgotten 
controversy. II. John Nicholson, (A 
Jan 1934 
Recruit training in the Foreign Legion. (A 
Quar—Jan 1934) 
Cavalry exercise on Salisbury Plain, September 
4th-7th, 19338. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
Old-time manoeuvres in India. (Cav Jour [GB] 


—Jan 19 

Air pgs of Great Britain Ted exercises, 
(Jour RUSI—Nov 1933 

training, 19388. (Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 

Inadequate feserves of Officers. (AN&AF 


Gaz—11 Jan 1934) 
Games ae the Services. (AN&AF Gaz—18 


German military terms. 
1933) 


Jan 1934) 
River Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 
A motorized briga gainst an infantry divi- 


sion. (Bul Mil—Oct 1933) 
Some reflections on the rod and Air Force 
exercises of September. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1933) 


be Military Academy. (Ftg Fore— 
~ — of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 
Fore—Feb 1934 
Brisk railroad engineers. (Rv Gen Mil— 
1933 
The British air maneuvers, 1933. (Mil-Woch— 


11 Oct 1933) 
Bri 


—e 1988. (Mil Woch—11 Nov 


GREAT BRITAIN (NAVY OF) 


Naval problems of to-day. (Jour RUSI—Nov 
1933) 


Sea warfare. (Can Def Quar—Jan 1934) 

The next few of naval education. ANGAF 
Gaz—8 F 

Some reflections on che Navy and Air Force 


—_ of September. (Ftg Forc—Dec 
Naval training. [See Section 6] 
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HISTORY (MILITARY) 


What makes up the study of military history? 
(Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933 
History as a science. 


[See Section 6] 


HIST-INTER 


HISTORY 
Austria 
A relations, 1908-1914. [See Sec- 
tion 6] 
Balkans 


Balkan States. (Jour RUSI— 
ov 
The ws situation in Southeast 


Europe. & Wr—Oct 1933) 
Bolivia 
Bolivia-P: y: The Chaco dispute. (Int 
Sum [WD ir Feb 1934) 
Chile 
Chile st es for national recovery. (For Pol 


Rep—14 Feb 1934) 


China 
status in the Pacific (For Pol Rep— 
an 
d Ane scenes in Central Asia. Chinese 
Turkestan. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1933) 

From the proclamation of the new state of 
Manchukuo to cee armistice at Tank-ku. 
(Es e Naz—Jun 1933) 

in the Far (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 


Cuba 


Mexico and Cuban independence. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Jul 1933) 


Germany 
The German crisis. (Can Def Quar—Jan 1934) 

Schweidnitz. In memory of October 1, 1761. 
(Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 

The renewal of the Disarmament Conference. 

Wr—Oct 1933) 

The development of national defense. (Ws & 
Wr—Oct 1933) 

Who violated the disarmament obligation? 
(Ws & Wr—Nov 1933) 

The political situation after November 12 
(Germai election day). (Mil-Woch—25 
Nov 1 

Auato-German relations, 1908-1914. [See Sec- 
tion 

Great Britain 

The present economic situation. (Jour R Art— 
Jan 1934 

Strategy v. economics. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb 
1934) 

Iraq 
Nejd and an Second phase, 1928-30. (Ftg 
Fore—Dec 1933) 


Italy 


Italy “— Balkan States. (Jour RUSI— 
ov 
The new plan for electric railroads. (Es e Naz— 
Jul 1933) 


Japan 


The new status in the Pacific. (For Pol Rep—. 


17 Jan 1934) 

Behind the scenes in Central Asia. Chinese 
Turkestan. (Ftg Force—Dec 1933) 

From the proclamation of the new state of Man- 
chukuo to the armistice at Tang-Ku. (Es 
e Naz—Jun 1933) 

— in the Far East. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 


) 
Japan: Mistress of the Pacific? [See Section 6] 


Latin America 
The learned Mayas. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 1934) 


Mexico and Cuban independence. (Rev Ef 
Mar—Jul 1933) 
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Philippine Islands 
The Phili and the 


Act. ‘or Pol Rep—3 Jan 1 
Russia 
a in the Far East. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 
United States 


Act. or Pol ‘ie an 1934) 
With a own eyes. [See Section 6] 


INFANTRY 


Organization and Equipment 


Infantry reorganization. uar—Jan 1934) 
Ingenta) weapons. (Ws & Wr—Nov 1933— 


The. A. of the infantry: The Swedish 
Infantry Battalion. (Rv d’Inf—Sep 1933) 

The reorganization of ~ infantry: The Swedish 
“Battalion 32.” (Mil-Woch—11 Oct 19383) 

The development of ‘a ‘modern “‘Minenwerfer.” 
(Mil-Woch—25 Oct, 4 Nov 1933) 


Training Tactics 


The By of an in mobile 
war. Art—Jan 1934 

Some in an infantry divi- 
sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Artillery of an infantry attack with 
tanks. A mch view. (AN&AF Gaz—28 
Dec 1933) 

Safety zones for artillery os in front of infan- 
try. (Bul Belge Mil 1933) 

Tactical views on » in the 
Red Army. (Wr & Wfi—Mar 1933 

Infantry and artillery. (Wr & Wiedun 1933) 

a. campaign in the — in 1798. (Rv 

il Fran—Aug, Sep 1933) 

A "battalion in an attack in mountainous ter- 
rain. (Es e Naz—Jun 1933) 

Bicyclists and cavalry on reconnaissance. (Es 
e Naz—Jul 1933) 

Musketry. (Inf Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) _ 

as the modern bandit. Converting an 
nfantry unit into an effective anti-gangster 
weapon. (Inf Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

The infantry regiment in defense. (Rv d’Inf— 
Jun 1933) 

Liaison between infantry and artillery. (Rv 
d’Inf—Aug 1933 

ay firing instruction. (Mil-Woch—4 Oct 


INTELLIGENCE 


Essai on military a (Rv Mil Fran—, 


Jul, Aug, Sep, Oct 1 
Prisoners of war as a means of obtaining infor- 
mation. (Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


in China. (Jour RUSI—Nov 
Ital Balkan States. (Jour RUSI— 
ov 

The international situation. (Jour RUSI— 
Nov 1933) 

The German crisis. (Can Def Quar—Jan 1934) 

The new status in the Pacific. (For Pol Rep— 
17 Jan 1934) 

International aspects of monetary 
policy. (For Pol Rep—81 Jan 1 

The present economic situation. an R Art— 
Jan 1934) 


Strategy v. economics. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb 
1934) 
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This “absurd” League. (Ftg Forc—Dec 1933) 

Behind the scenes in Central Asia. Chinese 
Turkestan. (Ftg Forc—Dec 1933) 

The Forei as police 


force. g Fore—Dec 1 

The world dead-end. Forc—Feb 1934) 

The prospect in Europe. (Ftg Forc—Feb 4 
Three ycars of the Foreign Legion. (Ftg Fore— 
Feb 19384) 

From the proclamation of the new state of 
Manchukuo to the armistice at Tang-ku. (Es 
e Naz—Jun 1933) 

The military-political situation in Southeast 
Europe. (Ws & Wr—Oct 1933) 

The technique of arms 4. other nations. (Ws 
& Wr—Nov 1933—Sp. 

The Telecommunication Conven- 
tion. ul—Jan-Feb 1 

Mexico and (Rev Ej 1933) 

Mexico independence. (Rev Bj 


Mar—Jul 1933) 
the Pacific. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 
(Mil-Woch—18 Sep 


(Mil- 
och—25 Nov 1933) 
Foreign affairs bibliography. [See Section 6] 
relations, 1908-1932. [See Sec- 
tion 


Interim in the Far East. 
1933) 


ee of arms of other nations. 


ITALY (ARMY OF) 


Fortresses and their = for offensive operations. 
(Es e Naz—Jun 1933) 

The ee 33) head of the Army. (Es e Naz 

(Es e Naz—-Jun, Jul, Aug 1933) 


—dJul 1 

River crossings. 

The employment of a motorized antiaircraft 
detachment. (Es e Naz—Jul 1933) 

Observations on the military reconstruction of 
Italy. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 

Notes on the tactics of cavalry in modern war- 
fare. (Rev Ej Mar—Au 33 

A raid, ements to an Italian view. (Rv d’Inf 

ations and milita 


—Sep 1933) 

New tendencies in regul ilitary 
studies in the beginning of 1933. (Riv Art 
e Gen—Mar-Apr 1933) 

The military character of the terrain of bm 
ey maneuver 1933. (Riv Art Gen—J 


The Italian artillery during aaa after the War. 
(Riv Art Gen—Aug-Sep 1933 
The Italian soldier. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 1933) 


Critical valuation of the flight of the Italian 
= a to America. (Mil-Woch—18 Oct 


The Italian maneuvers in Piemont, 1938. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 
The change in the military leaders in Italy. 
(Mil-Woch—25 Nov 19838) 
(Mil-Woch—4 Dec 


The new Italian uniform. 
1988) 


ITALY (NAVY OF) 


Torpedo boats and cruisers. (Es e Naz—Jul 
1933) 


J 


JAPAN (ARMY OF) 


Japanese air maneuvers. (Mil-Woch—18 Oct 
1933) 


JOINT OPERATIONS 


Some reflections on the Navy and Air Force 
September. (Ftg Fore—Dec 


Landing exercises. (Mil-Woch—25 Oct 1983) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


LIAISON 
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ITALY-LIA 


L 
LARGE UNITS 


Cavalry in the Great War. Part II. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 

Defensive maneuver. (Rv Mil eerie 1933) 

Views on cavalry. Sectio’ 

56 da ay of open warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 


Corps 
From the Battle of the Marne to the Race to 
the Sea. (Rv Mil Fran—Jul 1933) 
—_ of the I Cavalry a during the battle 
St. Soe, August 29 to September 2, 
(Ws & Wr—Oct 1933) 
The defense of the gap between von Kluck and 
von Biilow by the cavalry corps of Marwitz 
and Richthofen, 6-9 September 1914. 


(Rv 
de Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 
Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 
German cavalry in the World War. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Oct 1933) 
Modern weapons for corps artillery. (Riv Art 


Gen—Mar-Apr 1933) 
of a regiment of heavy artillery 


in the attack over open terrain. (Riv Art 
Gen—Jul 1933) 
The Italian maneuvers in Piemont, 1933. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 3 
Artillery pieces in village fighting. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Nov 1933) 
Division 


Divisional cavalry. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 

The tactical employment of artillery survey 
units with a division. (Jour R Art—Jan 1934) 

Some difficulties in infantry divi- 
sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1 

A motorized brigade against ~y infantry divi- 
sion. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933 

French autumn maneuvers, 1983, [See Section 2] 


Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933 
The division on the offensive. Establishment 


of contact; the enemy in movement. (Rev 
Kj Mar—Sep 1933) 
The Moroccan Division at Saint Gond. (Rv 


d’Inf—Jul, Aug 1933) 


LAW, MILITARY & INTERNATIONAL 


The reintroduction of military jurisdiction. 
(Mil-Woch—25 Nov 1933) 


LEADERSHIP 

heey, in leadership. (Can Def Quar— 
an 

Hoche’s campajgn in the Vosges in 1793. (Rv 
Mil Sep 1933 

Leadershi Mil-Woch—18 Sep 1933) 

The age Finis ieaders. (Mil-Woch—4, 11 Nov 1933) 

Soldiers n leadership from Waterloo to 


Ypres. [See Section 6] 


This “absurd” League. (Ftg Fore—Dec 1933) 


The artillery support of an attack in mobile war. 
(Jour R Art—Jan 1984) 

Some difficulties in supporting an infantry divi- 
sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934 

Marignano—The first artillery battle. (FA 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Artillery support of an infant —? with 

tanks. A French view. (AN&AF Gaz—28 

Dee 1933) 

Tactical views on artillery employment in the 

Red army. (Wr & Wfi—Mar 1933) 


=H. : 


MACH-MEX 


oche’s campaign in the Vosges en 1 Rv 
Mil Fran—Aug, Sep 1933) 

A battalion in an — in mountainous terrain. 


Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
1933) 


Observation aviation in cooperation with artil- 
lery. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 
ison between infantry and artillery. (Rv 
d’Inf—Aug 1933) 

The emplo: en Ot ee of the artillery by the Four- 
teenth y during the operation 
from the Isonzo to “r=4 Piave, October-Novem- 
ber 1917. ~ of Art Gen—May 1933) 

Camouflage and cooperation between arms. 
(Mil-Woch—11 Nov 193838) 


MACHINE GUNS 


Armed cars for modern armored trains. (Wr 
& Wi—Jul, Aug 1933) 

Heavy and light, or a universal machine gun? 
(Wr & Wf—Sep 1933) 

Why our machine-gun score? (CA Jour—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 

‘The problem of machine guns: a Holland opinion 
and a Danish solution. (Rv d'Inf—Sep 1933) 

Tactics and matériel: an Austrian study. (Rv 
d’Inf—Sep 1933) 


MANEUVERS 


Cavalry exercise on Salisbury Plain, September 
4th-7th, 1933. Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 
Air defence of Great Britain command exercises, 

1938. (Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 
A motorized brigade against an infantry divi- 
sion. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 
Some reflections on the Navy ae Air Force 
exercises of September. ( Fore—Dec 1933) 
Defensive maneuver. (Rv Mil Fran—Jul 1933) 
French autumn maneuvers, 1938. [See Section 2] 
The infantry regiment in defense. (Rv d'Inf— 
Jun 1933) 
The military character of the terrain of the 
great maneuver 1933. (Riv Art Gen—Jul 1933) 
The British air maneuvers, 1938. (Mil-Woch— 
Oct 193 3) 
air ers. (Mil-Woch—18 Oct 
The Italian maneuvers in Piedmont, 1988. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 
1938. (Mil-Woch—11 Nov 


MAP PROBLEMS 


Tactical Map Problem No. 1. + (Mil-Woch—25 
Sep, 4, 11, 18, 25 Oct 1933) 

Tactical Map Problem No. 2. (Mil-Woch—11, 
18, 25 Nov, 4 Dec 1933) 


MARCHES 


Extract from “The Conduct of War.” III.— 
The march to the Moselle. (Jour R Art— 
Jan 1934) 

of truck columns. March in convoy 

versus movement by individual truck. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Sep 1933) 

= — march. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 


Reference an American cavalry raid. A hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. (Rv de. Cav— 
Nov-Dec 1933) 

56 ar of open warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 

Command and control system in horse cavalry 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat trains and armored cars. (Cav Jour 
—Jan-Feb 1934) 


MARKSMANSHIP 


1933 N.R.A. rifle and pistol champions. (Cav 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


McKENZIE, General Ranald Slidell (1840-1889) 


Ranald Slidell Mackenzie. (Cav Jour—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 


MECHANIZATION 


Supply and transportation. (Jour RUSI—Nov 
in 19338. (AN&AF Gaz—4 Jan 


Mechanizing the cavalry. (A&N Jour—27 
Jan 1934) 

Motorization and mechanization. (A&N Reg— 
10 Feb 1934) 

A motorized brigade against an infantry division. 
(Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 

Use of chemicals by mechanized cavalry. (Chem 
War—Jan 1934) 

on modern warfare. (Rv 
Gen ay-Jun, Jul-Aug 1933) F 

Fast R.. unite (horse and motor). (Mil 
Mitt—Oct 1933) 

French autumn maneuvers, 1933. [See Section 2] 

Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 

Command and control system in horse cavalry 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat trains and armored cars. (Cav 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Difficulties in mechanization. (Mil-Woch—25 
Oct 1933) 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Additional Medical Department Officer procure- 
ment in the National Guard for a major 
emergency. (Mil Surg—Jan 1934) 

The Allergy clinic, Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot | Park, Arkan- 
sas. (Mil Surg—Jan 1934) 

= days gone by. The Medical Department of 

e U.S.S. “Constitution” in the en ment 
te the “Guerriere.” (Mil Surg—Jan 1934) 

The care of injuries of the brain in io and 
the value of early costochondral grafts in 
skull defects. (Mil Surg—Feb 1934) 

Out of the Grand Canyon on a litter. (Mil 
Surg—Feb 1934 

Chemical warfare treatment unit in operation. 
(Mil Surg—Feb 1934) 

A brief history of the Army Medical School, 
1893-1933. (Mil Surg—Feb 1984) 

Stimulation and conservation of interest » the 

edical Department Reserve. (A&N Jour— 
20 Jan, 17, 24 Feb 1934) 

Army and Navy General Hospital, = 

Arkansas. (Cav Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


MEXICO (ARMY OF) 


Important changes in assignments in the War 
Departments. (Rev Ej Mar— 

The ccuaeeation of the Army. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Jul 1933) 

The division of Mexico and 
the of Army in large units. 
(Rev Mar—Jul 1933) 

Thoughts. on military inspections. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Jul 1933) 

The scientific method in military pedagogy. 
(Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 

Instructions for the competition for admission 
to the Military Academy for 1934. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Sep 1933) 
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he qualifications of a good Army officer. (Rev 


j Mar—Sep 1933) 
Regulations 4 the competition for admission 
ae Staff 1. (Rev Ej Mar— 


Announcement of competitions for entrance to 
the Naval Academy, the Aviation School, the 
Si, School, the Quartermaster Schools and 
School for Veterinarians and Hoi oers. 
Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933) 

Informative courses for senior officers of the 
Army. (Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933) 


MEXICO (NAVY OF) 
Important changes in assignments in the War 


and Navy Departments. (Rev Ej Mar— 
Jul 1933) 
The ag principles of naval construction. 
(Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933) 
MOBILIZATION 


Industrial Mobilization 
The nation in arms. (Nav Inst Proc—Feb 1934) 


MOTORIZATION 


American Army motorisation plan. (AN&AF 
orization an mec. on. 
10 Feb 1934 


Fn of horse trailers. (A&N Reg—10 Feb 1934) 

: of truck columns. arch in convoy 
a movement by individual truck. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Sep 933) 


A bri an infan divi- 
dion. (Bul Ma Oct 1983) 


A et English tractor and trailer for loads up 
to 100 tons. (Wr & Wf—May 1933) 

Questions of supplies, past and present. (Wr 
& Wfi—May 19383) 

The employment of a nee antiaircraft 
detachment. (Es e Naz—Jul 1 

Fast army units (horse and pm Hay (Mil Mitt 

(Mil Mitt—Oct 


—Oct 1933) 

= in motorized units. 

French autumn maneuvers, 1933. [See Section 2] 

Command and control system in horse ca’ 
regiments equipped with motorized field and 
combat trains and armored cars. (Cav Jour 
—Jan-Feb 1934) 

for the pa gas motors in 
avy motor vehicles for tary purposes. 
(Riv Art Gen—Jun 1933) 

Progress of motorization in France and Ameri- 
ca. Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 

The importance of the motor vehicles of indus- 
ae National Defense. (Mil-Woch—4 Oct 


The Italian maneuvers in Piedmont, 1933. (Mil- 
Woch—4 Nov 1933) 
The mobility of heavy artillery. (Mil-Woch— 
25 Nov 1933) 


N 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Australian defence policy. (Can Def Quar— 
Jan 1934 


(A&N 
(A&N Reg—17 Feb 


Comparison of the relative effectiveness of air 
and ground a against airplane attacks 
of countries of limited geographical extent. 
(Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 

The development of national defense. (Ws & 
Wr—Oct 1933) 


Exhaustive survey of national defense. 
Reg—27 Jan 1984) 
National Defense week 

1934) 


MEX-ORD 


The pining, the American youth. 
understanding. (Ws & Wr— 


Nov 1933) 
Unity of os (A Ord—Jan-Feb 1934) 
Trends tary policy. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 


934) 
partnership. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 
Armament alarmists. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 19384) 


Some comments on the Caribbean War. (Inf 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 
Searching for the better way. (Inf Jour—Jan- 


Feb 1934) 


— on defence. (AN&AF Gaz—15 Feb 


Survey of national defense. The Little Entente, 
Bulgaria. (Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 

The importance of the motor widcles of indus- 
- to national defense. (Mil-Woch—4 Oct 


33 ) 
san of national defense. (Mil-Woch—11 Oct 
1933) 


The new defense organization of Austria. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Oct 1933) 

The latest developments in the organization for 
national defense on) Czechoslovakia. (Mil- 


Woch—4 Nov 1 

Survey of he de defense. Balkan-Turkey. 
(Mil-Woch—18 Nov 1933) 

Swiss in national defense. (Mil-Woch— 
25 Nov 19383) 

and national defense. [See 


Military-Naval policies 
American naval policy. (AN&AF Gaz—18 Jan 
1934) 
NAVAL WARFARE 


Sea warfare. (Can Def Quar—Jan 1934) 
Should war happen in five years. I—Military 
considerations; II—Naval considerations; III 
he air; IV—Chemical war. (AN&AF 
Gaz—25 Jan, 1 Feb 1934) 
— of naval warfare. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 


NIGHT OPERATIONS 
56 oy of open warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 
1933) 
OBSTACLES 
Antitank defense. (Wr & Wf—Mar-Aug, incl. 
19338) 


ORDNANCE SERVICE 


developments. (A&N Jour— 

el 

Shooting from a moving platform. (Wr & Wf— 
ar 1933) 


Modern processes of barrel construction and the 
— of ordnance. (Wr & Wf—May 
19 

The present > of explosives. (Wr & Wf— 


Aug, Sep 

The — partnership. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 
9 

The new demands on weapons. (A Ord—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 

and proof marks. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 

The machines of peace and of war. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Aug 1933) 

The penetration of armor. (Rv d’Inf—Jun 1933) 

Problem of ballistics and ye solutions. (Riv 
Art Gen—Mar [Sup] 1 


) 
Experimental solutions of the second ballistic 
problems. (Riv Art Gen—Mar [Sup] 1933) 
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ORG-SWITZ 


Microscopic tests of explosive substance. (Riv 
Art Gen—Mar [Sup] 1933) 

Power of penetration of projectiles. (Riv Art 
Gen—Aug-Sep 1933) 

by electrical in various armies. 


Gen—Aug-Sep 1 
ORGANIZATION 
Influence of 5) on modern warfare. (Rv 
Gen Mil— Jun, Jul-Aug 1933) 


OVERSEAS EXPEDITIONS 
Landing exercises. (Mil-Woch—25 Oct 1933) 


P 
POLAND (ARMY OF) 


The Russian-Polish War a. Noncritical 
and critical views. [See 
The Polish Air Arm. (Mil Woeh 25 Sep 1933) 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


Soldiers: Prussian leadership from Waterloo to 
Ypres. [See Section 6] 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Prisoners of war as a means of obtaining infor~ 
mation. (Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 


PSYCHOLOGY (MILITARY) 
and training. (Mil-Woch—4 Oct 


PURSUIT 
- troops in pursuit. (Es e Naz—Aug-Sep 
The pursuit. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 


Q 
QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 


Requisitions in war. (Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 
— by convoy. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 
Detailing officers to Q.M. Corps. (A&N Reg— 
27 Jan 1934) 
Observations and tions for the Quarter- 
none S Service of the Army. (Rev Ej Mar— 
Marshal Petain’ 's estimate of the French Quar- 
termaster Service during the War. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Aug 1933) 


Reference an American cavalry raid. A hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. (Rv de Cav— 
Nov-Dec 1933) 

German cavalry in the World War. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Oct 1933) 

A raid, according to an Italian view. (Rv d’Inf 
—Sep 1983) 


RIVER CROSSINGS 


River crossings. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 

The preparation and execution of the crossing 
of the Marne by the in July i918, 
(Bul Belge Mil~-Oct 1933) 

Influence of s on modern warfare. (Rv 
Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 

River crossings. (Es e Naz—Jun, Jul, Aug 1933) 


RUMANIA (ARMY OF) 


A inspection an 


RUSSIA (ARMY OF) 


The potential strength for war of the Soviet 
Army. (Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1938) 

Tactical views on artillery employment in the 
Red Army. (Wr & Wi—Mar 1933) 

Tank tactics: Russian views. (Mil-Woch—11 
Oct 1933) 


RUSSIA (NAVY OF) 


The submarine mine-layer “Krab.” (Nav Inst 
Proc—Feb 1934) 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


developments. (A&N Jour—20 

an 

Influence of 5 on modern warfare. (Rv 
Gen Mil —Jul-Aug 1933) 

Signal communications in mountains. (Rv Gen 

il—Sep-Oct 1933) 

The automatic call telephone and the Army. 
(Wr & Wf—Mar, Apr 1933) 

Micro waves and their ap eaten for military 
purposes. (CA ‘an-Feb 1934) 

Army-Amateur radio system. (SC _- 
Feb 1934) 
The Meteorological — and Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. (SC Bul—Jan-Feb 1934) 
The contribution of the Cryptographic Bureaus 
in the World War. C Bul—Jan-Feb 1934) 

The international ee Conven- 
tion. (SC Bul—Jan-Feb 1934) 

The “Universal Signal Book, 1818.” (Nav Inst 
Proc—Feb 

a pigeon culture. (Rev Ej Mar—Jul 


Communication for a regiment in defense. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jun 1933) 

The ultra short waves and their military impor- 
tance. (Riv Art e Gen—Mar-Apr 1933) 

The stabilization of waves of field radios. (Riv 
Art Gen—May 1933) 

Marconi’s thesis of the transmission of micro 
waves. (Riv Art Gen—Aug-Sep 1933) 

Radio transmission of pictures and its military 
value. (Riv Art Gen—Aug-Sep 1933) 

The encircling of the German radio net. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Nov 1933) 


SPAIN (ARMY OF) 


bag strategical influence of a submarine tunnel 
t Gibraltar on the military equilibrium of 
the Mediterranian. (Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933) 


SUPPLY 
transportation. (Jour RUSI—Nov 


Requisitions in war. (Jour RUSI—Nov A] 

Modern thought in mountain warfare. (AN 
Gaz—28 Dec 1933 

The Graeco-Turkish War in Asia Minor, 1922. 
The maneuver of Afioun Kara Hissar. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Sep 1933) 

Questions of supplies, past and present. (Wr 
& Waf—May 1933) 

What should the soldier eat? (CA Jour—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 


SWEDEN (ARMY OF) 
The reorganization of the infantry: The Swedish 
Infantry Battalion. (Rv 1933) 
The reorganization of the infantry: The Swedish 
“Battalion 32." (Mil-Woch—11 Oct 1933) 


SWITZERLAND (ARMY OF) 
The organization of nations for war: Switzerland. 
(Es e 1933) 
A ae flying militia: the Swiss military Air 
Arm. ( ‘i och—18 Sep 1933) 
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—25 Nov 


T 
TACTICS OPERATIONS 


General topics 

Extracts from “The Conduct of War.” III.— 
i Cy to the Moselle. (Jour R Art— 

an 

The value of tactical war experiences. (Mil 
Mitt—Oct 1933) 

Questions writ during combat wats (Mil 
Mitt—Oct 1933 

Views on cavalry. [See Section 

French autumn maneuvers, 1933. tale Section 2 

Some comments Caribbean War. (In 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1 

the bandit. Converting an 

nfantry unit into an effective antigangster 
weapon. (Inf Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

Notes on the tactics of cavalry in modern war- 
fare. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 

The strategical influence of a submarine tunnel 
at Gibraltar on the military equilibrium of 
the Mediterraneian. (Rev Ej Mar—Oct 1933) 

Tactics and matériel: an Austrian study. (Rv 
d’Inf—Sep 1933) 


Defensive Combat 

~~ ng] in home defence. (Roy AF Quar— 
an 

The Yser front in 1688. (Rv Gen Mil—Sep- 
Oct 1933) 

Antitank defense. (Wr & Wf—Mar-Aug, incl. 

The role of defensive pursuit. (CA Jour—Jan- 
Feb 1934) 

Defensive maneuver. (Rv Mil Fran—Jul 1933) 

a in defense. (Es e Naz—Aug-Sep 

The capture of the Tukett and Madatsch peaks 
on 14 and 15 June, 1916. Experience in high 


mountain warfare. (Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 
fortifications. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 


) 
and security. (Nav Inst Proc— 


The estinal problem of alternative positions in 
event of gas attack. (Inf Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

The infantry regiment in defense. (Rv d’Inf— 
Jun 1933) 

Communication for a regiment in defense. (Rv 
d’Inf—Jun ,1933) 

“At the Gap” in the March retreat. (Roy Tk 
C Jour—Feb 1934) 

The preparation of concealment and cover as 
fo against aircraft. (Riv Art Gen— 

ar [Sup] 1933) 

Camouflage and cooperation between arms. 

(Mil-Woch—11 Nov 1933) 


Offensive Combat 
Air forces and the offensive. (Jour RUSI— 
Nov 19338) 
The artillery support ot 2 attack in mobile war. 
(Jour R Art—Jan 1 
(Bul Belge Mil— 


Air tactics of attack R- 
Sep 1933) 

Aerial gas attack. (AN&AF Gaz—8 Feb 1934) 

The tactical problem of alternative positions in 
event of attack. (Chem War—Jan 1934) 

The offensive operations against Colmar in 
1914. (Rv Mil Fran—Aug, Sep, Oct 1933) 
‘ortresses and their use for offensive operations. 
(Es e Naz—Jun 1933) 

alee in pursuit. (Es e Naz—Aug-Sep 

The capture of the Tukett and Madatsch peaks 
on 14 and 15 June, 1916. Experience in high 
mountain warfare. (Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 

The attack in mountain warfare. [See Section 2] 


(Mil-Woch 


TAC-TANKS 


of o warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 
56 


The pursuit. (Rev Ej Mar—Aug 1933) 
The division on the offensive. Establishment 
of contact; the 9 in movement. (Rev 
Ej Mar—Sep 1933) 

Emplo: ges of a regiment of heavy artillery 


in the attack over open terrain. (Riv Art 
Gen—Jul 1933) 
Reconnaissance 


Artillery reconnaissance and observation. (Wr 
& Wi—May 1933) 

Bicyclists and cavalry on reconnaissance. (Es 
e Naz—Jul 1933) 

Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 

Captain Count Zeppelin, 


Cav—Nov-Deec 1933) 
The reconnaissance of 

24 and 25 July, 1870. (Rv de Cav—Nov- 
Dec 1933) 


Special Warfare 

Four men on the ridge. Echoes of a forgotten 
controversy. II. John Nicholson. (A Quar— 
Jan 1934 

Modern thought in mountain warfare. (AN&AF 
Gaz—28 Dec 1933) 

The Graeco-Turkish War in Asia Minor, 1922. 
The maneuver Kara Hissar. (Bul 
Belge Mil—Sep 1 

River crossin: (Bul “Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 

The preparation and execution of the crossing 
of the Marne by the Germans in July 1918. 
(Bul Belge Mil—Oct 19383) 

Influence of speed on modern warfare. (Rv Gen 
Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 

On the front | the Grand Atlas Mountains in 
Morocco, with the Meknés mobile group. 
(Rv Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 

Nejd and phase, 1928-30. (Ftg 

‘ore—Dec 193: 

A battalion in an attack in mountainous terrain. 
(Es e Naz—Jun_1933) 

River crossings. (Es e Naz—Jun, Jul, Aug 1933) 

The capture of the Tukett and Madatsch peaks 
on 14 and 15 June, 1916. Experience in high 
mountain warfare. (Mil Mitt—Oct 19383) 

The attack in mountain warfare. [ See — 2] 

Mountain warfare in Morocco. (Rv d’Inf— 
Jul, Aug 1933) 

illery pieces in village fighting. (Mil-Woch 
—18 Nov 1933) 


Troop movements 
in pursuit. (Es e Naz—Aug-Sep 


Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dee 1933) 


TANKS 


Some somniry actions and tank comparisons. 
(Jour R Art—Jan 1934) 


Artillery support iy an intent attack with 
— A French view. &AF Gaz—28 
ec 
Fullerism. (AN&AF So Jan 1934) 


Antitank defense. (Wr & 
pe... 3) 


Wi—Mar-Aug, incl. 
mored cars and tanks. (Ws & Wr—Nov 
S p. Ed.) 
French fe maneuvers, 1933. [See Section 2] 
Major-General J.F.C. Fuller, 
(Roy Tk C Jour—Feb 1934) 


“At the Gap” in the March retreat. (Roy Tk 
C Jour—Feb 1934) 
Tank tactics: Russian views. (Mil-Woch—11 


Oct 1933) 
The Italian mages in Piedmont, 1933. (Mil- 


Woch—4 Nov ) 
Useless small tanks. (Mil-Woch—4 Nov 1933) 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Engineering 


A new method of measuring the dimensions of 
mine chambers. (Rv Gen Mil—Sep-Oct 1934) 


The contributions of - Cryptographic Bureaus 
in the World War. SC Bul Jan-Feb 1934) 


TRANSPORTATION 


Across France and Italy in July, 1918: or Train 
versus ship in time of war. (A Quar—Jan 


1934) 
= transportation. (Jour RUSI—Nov 
ea by convoy. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 


Test of horse trailers. (A&N Reg—10 Feb pose) 

— Se for overseas. (Wr 

The new plan for electric railroads. (Es e Naz— 
Jul 1933) 

Air transport and security. (Nav Inst Proc— 
Feb 1934) 


UNITED STATES (ARMY OF) 


Governors Island. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 1934) 
The ravages of time. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


Command and Staff 
The annual report of the Chief of Field Artillery 
—1933. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 
Congress views service needs; plan air study. 
riches Jour—6 Jan 
ht seen on pay cut an reeze”’ proposals. 
(A&N Jour—6 Jan 1934) 
The War Department General Staff. (A&N 
ouse pay cut revolt fail y narrow margin. 
(Aan Jour—13 Jan 1934) 
Report on pay cuts and freeze. (A&N Jour—13 
an 1934 
Abolition of pay freeze urged in report of Chief 
of Finance. (A&N Jour—20 Jan 1934) 
Senate upheaval may restore pay schedules. 
(A&N Jour—20 Jan 1934) 
The pay freeze. (A&N Jour—20 Jan 1934 
Making Class “B” decisions final. (A&N Jour 
—20 Jan 1934) 
Class B and the:war rank. (A&N Jour—20 
Jan 1934) 
De ments ask Senate for pay freeze relief. 
A&N Jour—27 Jan 1934) 
The pay cut. (A&N Jour—27 Jan 1934) 
Partial restoration of pay cut is approved. 
(A&N Jour—3 Feb 1934) 
War Department asks expansion of Air Force. 
Jour—3 Feb 1934) 
‘eb 


1.9. force. (A&N Jour—8 Feb 


Committee may reject pay freeze provisions. 
ief of Sta ates plans on air progress. 
(A&N Jour—10 Feb 1934) 
— testimony. (A&N Jour—10 
el 
of appropriations. (A&N 


Generals for field (A&N Reg—6 Jan 
Coe considers pay. (A&N Reg—13 Jan 
in army funds. (A&N Reg—138 Jan 


For pay freeze amendment. (A&N Reg—20 
Jan 1934) 


The pay freeze amendment. (A&N Reg—20 
J P1984) 


an 1 

i rps (Annual report of the Chief of 
the Air Sone (A&N Reg—20 Jan 1934) 
of of Cavalry. (A&N Reg—20 


heard on pay. (A&N 
Reg—27 Jan 1934) 

Exhaustive survey of national defense. (A&N 
Reg—27 Jan 1934) 

~~, = and pay freeze. (A&N Reg—3 Feb 


pay reduction. (A&N Reg—3 Feb 


Ae speeds plans to take over air 
mail routes. (A&N sot Feb 1934) 

Pay increases restored for all except officers. 
than Jour—17 Feb 1934) 

a Fg the Air Corps. (A&N Jour—17 Feb 

Modernization of the Army. (A&N Jour—17 
Feb 1934) 

Pay legislation. (A&N —17 Feb 1934) 

a Defense week. (A&N Reg—17 Feb 


Air Corps legislation. aa Reg—17 Feb 1934) 
Army to carry mail. (A&N Reg—17 Feb 1934) 
Why not a command Gigible list? (CA Jour— 
1934) 
ort on the health of the British and American 
—- for 1931. (Ws & Wr—Nov 1933) 
Unity of command. (A Ord—Jan-Feb* 1934) 
bie 8 of military policy. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 
The nation in arms. (Nav Inst Proc—Feb 1934) 
Army promotion plan sent to Budget Bureau. 
(A&N can Feb 1934 
Senate votes to drop 15% pay cut on July 1. 
(A&N Jour—24 Feb 1984) 
Army contract (A&N Jour—24 
Feb 1934) 


Carrying the mails. (A&N Jour—24 Feb 1934) 

Ages of Regular Army commissioned officers. 
(A&N Feb 1934) 

Pay legislation. (A&N Reg_—24 Feb 1934) - 

Revi Army promotion. (A&N Reg—24 
Feb 1934) 

The pay situation. (A&N Reg—24 Feb 1934) 

Organization and Equipment 

American Army motorisation plan. (AN&AF 
Jan 1934) 

The Reserve Officers of the U.S.A. (AN&AF 

Gaz—11 Jan 1934) 
The (A&N —20 Jan 1934) 
= of military policy. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 


of motorization in France and America. 
(Mil-Woch—25 Sep 1933) 
Training 

A brief history of the Army Medical School, 

The Reserve the U.S.A. (AN&AF 
Gaz—11 Jan 1 934) 

C.M.T.C. enrollment. (A&N Reg—13 Jan 1934) 

The military training of the American youth. 
(Ws & Wr—Oct 1933) 

Reference an American cavalry raid. A hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. (Rv de Cav— 
Nov-Dec 1 

Trends of military policy. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 
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) 
Fighting the modern bandit. Converting an 
a try unit into an effective antigangster 
(Inf Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


UNITED STATES (NAVY OF) 


The Santa Ana or desert storm of Southern 
California. (Nav Inst Proc—Jan 1934) 
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THOM Re of the mariner. A saga of the seas. 


Rev—Jan-Feb 1934) 
Command and Staff 
Reorganization of Navy Dept. (A&N —24 


Naval armament limitation. (Nav Inst Proc— 


Jan 1934) 
The United States and their Navy. (Jour RUSI 
—Nov 1933) 


(AN&AF Gaz—18 


Estimates for Navy. (A&N Jour—6 Jan 1934) 

Navy considers drastic pon of reorganization. 

Treaty stren navy given im in House. 
(AGN an 1984) 

| of appropriations. (A&N 


an 193 
Naval annual re - i (A&N —6 Jan 1934) 
(A&N Reg— 


naval establishment. 
13 Jan 19384) 
Army-Navy representatives heard on pay. 
(A&N Reg—217 Jan 1934) 
"pill. (A&N Reg—27 Jan 
he, past and future. (Nav Inst Proc— 
‘eb 
A higher standard. (Nav Inst Proc—Feb 1934) 


Organization and Equipment 
The United States and their Navy. (Jour RUSI 


American naval icy. 
Jan 1934) 


—Nov 1933) 
Training 
Company and the Navy. (Nav Inst Proc 
—dJan 
Vv 


VAUBAN, Marshal Sébastien de (1633-1707) 
Celebration of the tercentenary of Vauban. 
(Rv Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 
Vauban, ed engineer. (Rv Gen Mil— 


Sep-Oct 1 933) 
Vauban—war hero. (Rv d’Inf—Jul 1933) 
VETERINARY SERVICE 
The importance of the army Yeageoty Service. 
(Rev Ej Mar—Aug, Oct 1933) 
Veterinary medicine from ancient times and 


rior to the establishment of schools. (Rev 
jj Mar—Sep 1933) 


WAR PEACE 


be and peace. (A Ord—Jan-Feb 


The loss of German officers with troops in 1914. 
(Mil-Woch—18 Oct 1933) 


WARS 
AFRICA 
MOROCCAN CAMPAIGNS 
The French cam in Morocco. (Nav Inst 
Proc—Jan 
On the front of the Grand Atlas Mountains in 


Morocco, with the Meknés mobile group. 
(Rv Gen Mil—Jul-Aug 1933) 


The bridge across the Asfalou Gulch. (Rv 
Gen Mil—Nov-Dec 1933) 

Mountain warfare in Morocco. (Rv d’Inf— 
Jul, Aug 1933) 

ASIA 
INDIA 
Early Wars ( -1813) 

Lake and victory: Monson’s retreat. Part I. 
(Cav Jour —Jan 1934) 

Old-time manoeuvres in India. (Cav Jour 


[GB]—Jan 1934) 


VET-PHIL 


Afghan Wars (1838-1920) 
2p AFGHAN WAR (1878-1880) 


An historic reverse in Afghanistan: Maiwund, 
1880. (Jour RUSI—Nov 1933) 


Sepoy Rebellion [indian Mutiny] (1857-1858) 


Four men on the ri Echoes of a forgotten 
controversy. II. Jo! in Nicholson. Quar— 
Jan 1934) 


JAPAN-RUSSIA (1904-1905) 
With my own eyes. [See Section 6] 
GREECE-TURKEY (1919-1922) 


The Graeco-Turkish War in Asia Minor, 1922. 
The maneuver - Afioun Kara Hissar. (Bul 


Belge Mil—Sep 1 
16th CENTURY 
int) artillery battle. (FA 
17th CENTURY 
(Bul 


Vauban at the siege of Namur, 1692. 
—Oct 1933) 


Belge Mil 
The Yser front in 1688. (Rv Gen Mil—Sep- 
Oct 1933) 


18th CENTURY 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
Schweidnitz. In memory of October 1, 1761. 
(Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 
Wars of the French Revolution (1789-1795) 
Hoche’s campaign in the Vosges in 17938. (Rv 
Mil Fran—Aug, Sep 1933) 
NAPOLEONIC WARS (1795-1815) 


The troubles of an engineer commander. Metz, 
1813-1814. (Rv Gen Mil—Nov-Dec 1933) 


FRANCE-GERMANY (1870-1871) 


The reconnaissance of Captain Count aa. 
the 24th and 25th of July 1870. (Rv de Cav 
—Nov- 933 

Extracts from “The Conduct of War.” 
The March to the Moselle. (Jour 
Jan 1934) 


RUSSIA-POLAND (1920) 
The Russian-Polish War 1919-1920. Noncritical 
and critical views. [See Section 2] 
UNITED STATES 


WAR OF 1812 (1812-1814) 


The days gone by. The Medical Department of 
with the ‘‘Guerriere.” 1934) 


R Art— 


INDIAN CAMPAIGNS 


Battle of Little Big Horn (25-26 June 1876) 
The Battle 3 Mn) Little Big Horn. (Cav Jour— 


Jan-Feb 1 
CIVIL WAR (1861-1865) 


Ranald Mackenzie. 


(Cav Jour—Jan- 
Feb 


PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION (1899-1902) 
With my own eyes. [See Section 6] 
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WORLD WAR—E-J 


[WORLD war (1914-1918) | 


E—General Military History 

The German official history of the War. Vol. 
IX. Loos and Salonika. (A Quar—Jan 1934) 

The Austrian official history of the War. Vol. 
III. (A Quar—Jan 1934) 

Tales of my uncle. No. 5.—The wood. (A 
Quar—Jan 1934) 

Paying for wars. (QM Rev—Jan-Feb 1934) 

History of the Belgian Army in the World War. 
With the First Chasseurs 4 pied during the 
offensive of 30 September—2 and 3 October 
1918. (Bul Belge Oct 1984) 

The French War pie ic rtment in North- 
east France 1914-1918. r & Wfi—Mar, Apr, 
May 1933) 

More about Mons and the Marne. (Ftg Forc— 
Feb 1934) 
The turn of the tide. (Ws & Wr—Oct, Nov 1933) 
The participation of the United States in the 
Great War. (Rev Ej Mar—Jul, Sep 1933) 
Diy of a ‘soldier at the front. (Rv d’Inf— 
un 

The loss of German officers with troops in 
1914. (Mil-Woch—18 Oct 1933) 

And all for what? [See Section 6] 

Death in the air. [See Section 6] 

With my own eyes. [See Section 6] 


G—Arms and Services 


AIR ARM 


A study of army aviation at the Se" of 
hostilities. (Rv Mil Fran—Sep 1 
Death in the air. [See Section 6] 


ARTILLERY 
Some difficulties in supporting an infantry divi- 
sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 
The — of artillery fire. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 


The e mployment of the German artillery during 
the r and present views in Germany. (Riv 
Art Gen—May 1933) 

The employment of the artillery by the Four- 
teenth German Army during the operation 
from the Isonzo to the Piave, October-Novem- 
ber 1917. (Riv Art Gen—May 1933) 

The Italian artillery during and after the War. 
(Riv Art Ge en—Aug-Sep 1933) 

Artillery pieces in village fighting. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Nov 1933) 

CAVALRY 

Divisional cavalry. (Cav Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 

Cavalry in the Great War. Part II. (Cav 
Jour [GB]—Jan 1934) 

Action of the I Cavalry Corps during the battle 
of St. Quentin, 29 August to 2 September, 
1914. (Ws & Wr—Oct 19383) 

The defense of the gap between von Kluck and 
von Biilow by the cavalry corps of Marwitz 
and Richthofen, 6-9 September 1914. (Rv 
de Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 

Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 

German cavalry in the World War. (Rev Ej 
Mar—Oct 1933) 


INFANTRY 

Some difficulties in supporting an infantry divi 
sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

History of the Belgian Army in the World War. 
With the First Chasseurs a pied during the 
offensive of 30 September—2 and 3 October 
1918. (Bul Belge Mil—Sep, Oct 1934) 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


The contribution of the Cryptographic Bureaus 
in the World War. (SC Bul—Jan-Feb 1934) 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 
Marshal Petain’s estimate of the French Quar- 
termaster Service during the War. (Rev Ej 
1933) 


H—Military conduct of the war in the field 


Across France and Italy in July, 1918: or Train 
bora ship in time of war. (A Quar—Jan 


The grand strategy of the World War. (CA 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

— strategy in 1918. (Rv Mil Fran—Oct 

Fortresses and their use for offensive operations. 
Es e Naz—Jun 1933) 

The vert development of the World War 
1914-1918. [See Section 6 ; 

The decision in Lorraine in 1914. [See Section 6] 


J—Campaigns and Battles 


AFRICAN AREA 
The Holy War of the Senoussya. (Rv Mil Fran 
—Oct 1933) 


How the Allies occupied Cameroon. (Es e Naz 
—Jul 1933) 


AsIATIC AREA—TURKISH THEATER 


EGYPTIAN FRONT 


An echo of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 
(Ftg Fore—Feb 1934) 


EUROPEAN AREA—BALKAN THEATER 


SERBIAN FRONT 


The grand strategy of the World War. (CA 
Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 


EuROPEAN AREA—ITALIAN THEATER 
The capture of the Tukett and Madatsch peaks 
on 14 and 15 June, 1916. Experience in high 
mountain warfare. (Mil Mitt—Oct 1933) 
The attack in mountain warfare. [See Section 2] 
The employment of the artillery by the Four- 
teenth German Army during the operation 
from the Isonzo to the Piave, October-Novem- 
ber 1917. (Riv Art Gen—May 1933) 
The Piave. (Riv Art Gen—Jun 1933) 


EUROPEAN AREA—RUSSIAN THEATER 
The Battle of Galicia, 1916. (Rv Mil Fran— 
Jul, Aug 1933) 
The attack i in mountain warfare. [See Section rH 
German cavalry in the World War. (Rev E. 
Mar—Oct 1933) 


EuROPEAN AREA—WESTERN THEATER 


1914 


The battle of the Marne, 1914. (Jour RUSI— 
ov 
a and the Marne. (Ftg Fore— 
From the Battle of the Marne to the Race to 
the Sea. (Rv Mil Fran—Jul 1933) 
The offensive operations against Colmar in 
1914. (Rv Mil Fran—Aug, Sep, Oct 1933) 
Action of the I Cavalry Corps during the battle 
of St. Quentin, August 29 to September 2, 
1914. (Ws & Wr—Oct 1933 
The defense of the gap between von Kluck and 
von Biilow by the cavalry corps of Marwitz 
and Richthofen, 6-9 September 1914. (Rv 
de Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 
Security of large units before battle. (Rv de 
Cav—Nov-Dec 1933) 
a of open warfare. (Mil-Woch—18 Sep 


The Moroccan Division at Saint Gond. (Rv 
d'Inf—Jul, Aug 1933). 

The events in Lorraine in August 1914. (Mil- 
Woch—18 Oct 1933) 
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The operations and rear contacts of the First 
German Army in the Battle of the Marne in 
1914. (Mil-Woch—11 Nov 1933) 

Artillery pieces in village fighting. (Mil-Woch— 
18 Nov 1933 

The battle of Tannenberg as an applied war- 
game in Switzerland. [See Section 6 


1917 
“The other side of the hill.” No. X.—The 
capture of Thiepval, 26th of September, 1917. 
(A Quar—Jan 1934) 


1918 

Some difficulties in supporting an infantry divi- 
sion. (FA Jour—Jan-Feb 1934) 

History of the Belgian Army i - the World War. 
With the First Chasseurs a pied during the 
offensive of 30 September—2 and 3 October 

1918. (Bul Belge Mil—Sep, Oct 1933) 


WORLD WAR-L—YUGO 


The preparation and execution of the crossing 
of the Marne by the Germans in July 1918. 
(Bul Belge Mil—Oct 1933) 

Infantry and artillery. (Wr & Wf—Jun 1933) 

“At the Gap” in the March retreat. (Roy Tk 
C Jour—Feb 1934) 


L—Naval History 
The suicide squadron. (Rev Ej Mar—Sep 1933) 
WITHDRAWAL 


“At the Gap” in the March retreat. (Roy Tk 
Jour—Feb 1934) 


YUGOSLAVIA (ARMY OF) 
Employment of in Yugoslavia. (Riv 


Art Gen—Jun 1 


